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| CATALOGUE 


OFFICERS AND STUDENTS 


Тне CoLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, 


Fon THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1888-89. 


WASHINGTON 
RUFUS H. ПАКВУ, PRINTEH 
1880 


CATALOGUE 


OFFICERS AND STUDENTS 


Ing COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY. 


FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1888 '89. 


WASHINGTON 
RUFUS H. DARBY, PRINTER 
1889, 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY BUILDING. 


The exercises of the College, of the Law Scho: in the Scientific 
School are held in the new University buildin ituated on the southeast 
corner of H and Fifteenth streets 
This building is four stories high \ fronta f 121 fee n | 
teenth street and 644 on H street innex extending ba th 
south line 156 feet. The facades are built of pressed ат led bricl 
which latter were especially shaped an | modelled for the buildir у ( 
its terra cotta ornamentations аге artistically designed to give architectura / 
expre ssion to the educational purposes ot the edifice [he ascent to 1 И 
main floor is by iron stairs 12 feet wide, and to the floor above by a massis | 


апа ornate staircase 7 feet wide 


In the main story are contained the Law Lecture Ha {5 feet bv 60 feet 


(capable of seating five hur 


Library, the President's Office, the Reception Hoom nd one Lecture 
Room. The upper stories contain Lecture Rooms, Professors’ Studi 
the Chemical Lecture Hall, the Enosinian Society Hall, &c., Ха vh 


the pavilion which surmounts the building is designed for use by the 


teacherof Astronomy. "The basement story an average dep 


of only 12 inches below the pavement, contains several Lecture rooms, Пи 


Assay Department, steam-heating rooms, fuel rooms, store rooms, «с 


The Chemical Laboratories are relegated to the lateral annex on the south 
line of the lot, and are separated from the main building by a heavy brick 
wall. Access to the laboratories is obtained by a spacious stone st rca 
built around the main ventilatine ied by brick wa ti 
make it proof against fire. He: ind iron beams runnir 
through the whole building render each tier of rooms secure from cor 


munication in case fire should occur in any part of the structure. The 


building is heated throughout by steam and by a combination of b 


direct and indirect radiation. The ventilation is effected by a general sys 
tem dependent on two large shafts and by a special system of flues con 
necting with these shafts, or with chimneys, and reaching to every r 
occupied for purposes of instruction 
NOTE 
Ву an act of Congress approved March 3, 1873, the act to incorporate 


The Columbian College, in the District of Columbia, approved February 


9, 1821, was so far modifled as to provide, inter a 


tion shall be hereafter known and called by the name of T 
University, and in that name shall take, hold, and manage all the estate 
and property now belonging to said College, or that may hereafter be con 


veyed, devised, or bequeathed to said Corporation by its original name 
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Jan. 94, 
Feb 8. 


Mar. 20. 
Аргїї 16 
Мау 96, 
June 9. 
June 10. 


June 11 


June 18. 


Session of La: 


vegins W ednesday. 


First ( e ination begins Monday. 
Second Colleg gins Friday. 
Commencement of Medical School Thursday. 
Senior Examination begins Wednesday. 
Second СоПеге Term Examination begins Monday. 
Anniversary Meetir of Alumni...... Monday. 
Commencement of Law School Tuesday. 

( Commencement of ( ege and Corcoran ) ... 

i Schi ( Wedn sday. 
Closing Exercises of Ргерагац School Friday 


NEXT ACADEMIC YEAR (1889-90) 


) to College ( Saturday. 
First College Term be 8 Monday. 
First Term Preparatory School begins Monday. 
Session of Corcoran School begins Tuesd iy 
Session of Law Sch. begins Wednesday 
Session of Medical School begins M nday. 
First College Term Exan Friday. 
Second Coll › Term begins Monday. 
Commencement of Medical School Thursday. 
Senior Examination begins...... Wednesday. 
Second College Term Examination begins Monday. 
Anniversary Meeting of Alumni " Monday 
Commencement of Law School Tuesday. 


( Commencement of СоПесе and Corcoran ) 


( School | ша г Wednesday. 


Closing Exercises of Preparatory School Friday. 
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STUDENTS IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 126 


Students of Law 20292 
Students of Medicine 199 
Students of Dentistry 14 
Students in Arts and Sciences 126 
Aggregate 164 

80 


Students in the Preparatory 


The Law School of The 
in the University Building, situated on the southeast 
corner of Fifteenth and H streets 


ADMISSION 


graduates of col 


The course of study is adapted to 
leges, and to any who have attained a competent disci 
pline of their mental powers, All, however, who desir« 
ате admitted to the recitations and lectures of the Sch 
11 һеїп understood that their graduation will dep: nd 
on their success in mastering the daily ‹ 
in passing the final examinations No one is admitted 
as a candidate for graduation in the Senior Class who 
has not spent one year either at this or some otheı 
Law School, or performed a corr« onding unt o1 


| 
study under some approved attorney 
SESSIONS 


The entire course of study in the und reraduate de 
partment embraces two years. Th 
begins on the first Wednesday 
the Tuesday next before the second Wednesdav in 
June. The exercises of the School | 


annual session 


in October and ends on 


begin dailv at 6 
o'clock P. M., giving to the student tl 


ie entire дау for 
study, for reading in the public librari 


s, and for attend 


ing the several courts of th« Capital, and at the same 


time enabling young men engaged in office duties to 
avail themselves of the facilities of the School 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
The School has three classes, a Junior and a Senior in 
the undergraduate department. 


and à Graduate Class 
in Practice. 


Junior Class. 


PROF, COX, 
Associate Justice of the 8 


ipreme Court of the District of C 


The instructor of the Junior Class, aimin 


for his pupils as thorough and ас“ urate a knowledge of 


the law of real and personal property, of contracts, and 
of crimes and misdemeanors, as it is possible for them to 
attain within the brief period of a scholasti: ar, places 
111 theil hands. successively, Blackstone's Commentaries, 
Kent's Commentaries, Parsons on Contra: and Byles 
on. Bills, as text-books, to be carefully read and studied. 
He meets the class on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
of each week.. For each meeting a lesson of moderate 
length is assigned, and the lesson for the evening forms 
th« subject of his lecture. In his lecture he reviews, 
illustrates, and simplifies, as far as he can, the teach 
ings of the lesson, shows how far, and in what particu 
lars, the law contained in it has been repealed or modi- 
fied, either by English or American statutes, or by the 
American common law : and tries to remove the doubts 
and uncertainties that are apt to trouble and perplex 
those entering for the first time upon the study of law. 
| 


And to insure a careful reading of Ше lesson and proper 


attention to his lecture, he, at the close of the latter, 
questions the class upon the important points of each, 
and, by his catechetical analysis, reproduces and im- 
presses upon the memories of his pupils the teaching 


of both lesson and lecture. 


T he Senior ( lass. 


PROF. MAURY, 
Assistant Attorney-General of the United States 


The students of the Senior Class meet the Professor 
charged with their special instruction on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday of each week, and while pur- 
suing the special studies of the Senior course.are re- 
quired to attend the recitations and lectures of the 
Junior year, that they may be thoroughly grounded in 
the law of real and personal property and of contracts. 

The special studies of the Senior year begin with 
Common Law Pleading, іп which Stephen on Pleading, 
as edited by Tyler, is used as the text-book of the class. 
Next follow instructions on the Law of Evidence, with 
the first volume of Greenleaf on Evidence as a manual. 
To these succeed instructions in Equity Jurisprudence 


DA 


and Equity Pleading and Practice—Smith's Manual 
Equity, and Изота and Tuler's Pleadin ys and Practice 
in Equity being the text-books used under these head 


The closing part of the course is occupied with th« 
Law of Partnership considered In itself and in its rela I 
tions to remedies afforded in Courts of Equity \nd 
because of their especial character, lectures are given 
on the Remedies. Ejectments, Quo Warranto, Scir | 


Facias, and Mandamus, ав also lectures. bv wav of 1 
view, on Pleading and on Evidence. delivered at the 
close of the whole course. 


The method of instruction pursued in thi 


follows : A lesson comprising a certain number of pag 


in the text-book IS assigned to tl 1 thi 


he class, and on 
subject-matter of this lesson the Professor at his next 
meeting lectures according to th. requirements of the 
case. At the next meeting he examines the class on 
the text and lecture of the 


preceding meetin 
for this purpose carefully 


о, g, using 
written questions, and c: 


alling 
up indiscriminately the members of the cl 


class In this 
way the students are trained to ri produce with readi 


ness and accuracy the principles they have learned 


both from the text books and the lectures of the Pro 

fessor. 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 

The city of Washington furnishes special facil 

for the law student as well as for t | 


‹ the general 
The unequalled collecti 


schol: 


on of the Congressiona Library 
is open during seven hours of each day 
to examine any authority or 
book of reference, anc ient 0 


to all who wish 
to take notes from апу 
r modern. Besides the local 
courts, both of criminal and civil jur 


isdiction, the ses 
slons of the Supreme 


Court are valuable foi practical 
instruction to students. Im addition to these, the dis 
cussions on patent law. the deliberations of th« Court 


of Claims, and and inteı 


the debates on constitutional 


national law in the Halls of Congress, form a combina 


tion of facilities open to students at th« National 
Capital. 


EXAMINATION AND GR 


All candidates for graduation are required to pass a 
general examination, at the end of the course, on all 
the studies of the two vears. іп the presence of the 


Faculty and of such committee as the Trustees of the 


University may appoint. This examination is conducted 
upon printed questions, which are answered by each 
student in writing. 

Тһе деотее of Bachelor of Laws 18 grante | to students 


who, having passed both years of the prescribed course 
in the School, or who, on presenting credentials of 
equivalent study in some law college or office, and pass 
ing one year in the School, shall sustain satisfactory 
examination in all the studies of both the Junior and 
Senior classes. 

The time spent in the Law School of the Universit) 
is counted as part of the period of study required for 
admission to the bar of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia. 


PRIZES 


A. prize of $100, called ** The Parker Prize," in honor 
of its donor, Myron M. Parker, LL. B., is awarded to 
the student who passes in each year the best examina- 
tion for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 

Three prizes, one of forty dollars, one of thirty dol- 
lars, and one of twenty dollars, are annually given to 
the respective authors of the three best essays among 
all those handed in by such members of the Senior 
Class as shall compete for them and shall pass a suc- 
cessful examination for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 


COMMENCEMENT 


The degrees are publicly conferred, and the prizes 
publicly delivered at the annual commencement of the 
Law Department, when, in connection with other ap- 
propriate exercises, an address is delivered to the gradu- 
ating class by an eminent member of the bar whom 
they and the Faculty may have selected for that pur- 


pose. 


EXPENSES 


The entire charge for tuition, lectures, and all the 


facilities of the School is eighty dollars for a ingle year, 


or one hundred and fifty dollars for two scholastic vears. 
payable in advance, half yearly, or in monthly instal | 
ments, at the option of students Students who de 
vote three years or more to th: preparation for gradu 
ation may have this privilegi by the payment of two | 
hundred dollars for the entire cours If a student 
shall, for any cause, intermit the studies of either his 
first or his second year at an point before graduation, 
the payments he may have made during either or both 
of these years will not work ex« mption from the regular 
monthly dues of any subsequent year on which he may 
attend the School: but it shall alway be open to him 
to profit by the benefits of the three vears’ rul A 
charge of two dollars is made for diplomas Students 
from abroad can secure board at prices as reasonable 
as 1n any other city. 
Graduates of the School are admitted to all lectures | 
of the undergraduate course in subseauent vears with | 


out charge 


(Graduate Course in Practice, 


The Graduate course of instruction in Common Law 
Practice and in Equity Pleadings and Practice, designed 


1: 
| 


to show the application of the princip 
f 


es of law to the 
transacticn of business life and to the actual proceed- 
ings of courts, is conducted by Professors Cox, MAURY, 
and Davis, as a supplement to the undergraduate course 
of the Law School. 

In the Common Law Branch the students use a work 
on Practice prepared by Professor Cox, after which 
they are exercised in the conduct and trial of causes, 
and thus taught to apply their theoretical learning in 
pleadings, practice and ev idence. In connection with 
this course it is intended that they shall also study 
some such work as Irchbold’s Law of Nisi Prius. 
During more than half the term the exercises are those 
of a Nisi Prius Moot Court, over which Professor 
Henry E. Davis, Assistant Attorney of the District, 
presides. 

In the Equity Branch the students will be instructed 
by Professor MAURY in the general principles of equity 
pleadings, and in the mode of conducting an equity 
Case, The text book employed will be Vitford and 
T'yler's Equity Pleading and Practice. 

In addition to the instruction on legal and equitable 


procedure, Professor Cox delivers a spe cial 


course ol 
lectures on constitutional law, and Professor MAURY a 
course on the jurisdiction, practice, and peculiar juris- 
prudenc« of the Courts of the United States 
Candidates for admission to the Graduate course are 
required to furnish evidence that they have been dili- 
cent and successful students of law for the term of two 
years. Diplomas of respe table law schools. certify ing 
that their holders have been graduated after such a 
term of study, will be received as evidence of qualifi- 
cation for admission to the course. At the end of the 
course all such students who shall sustain a satisfactory 
examination in its instructions and exercises will be 


entitled to a diploma admitting them to the degree of 


Master of Law Students who have pursued a two 
years term of study in a lawyer's office will also b 
admitted to the cours ‚ оп presenting à cert ficate o1 
the fact from a lawyer under whose direction thev шау 
have studied; but such students. if aspiring to Ше de 
gree of Master of Laws, will b« required, as a condition 
of receiving 1l, to sustain a satisfactory examination 
for the degre o1 Bachelor of Law 1 well a for th« 
degree of Master of Laws. 

А prize of $50 is varded annuallv to th« uden 
who passes the best examinatioi Í һе degree | 
Master of Laws. 

The tuition fee for this course. ‹ 'vering a period of 
nine months, is twenty five dollars [t does not carry 
with it the privilege of attending tl Lectures of the 


undergraduate course. except in th 


who are graduates of the School. 


LECTURES ON CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
A course of Lecture son С 


f 


institutional Law is deliv 
ered to the students of tl School bx 


th« Professor Cox 


In this course, after a history of the origin and forma 


tion of the Constitution of the United States, the prin 


ciples of Constitutional interpretation are briefly in 


culcated, in connection with an outlin« | 


leading doctrines to which those principles have led in 


the conduct of the Government and under the « X posl 
tion of the Supreme Court of the 1 nited States 


l'he course is open to all the classes of the School 


LECTURES ON CRIMINAL I AW 


А course of Lectures on Criminal Law is delivered 


by the Hon. FRANCIS WHARTON, LL. Р. So 


licitor of 
the Departm« nt of State, 


and author of the standard 
treatises on Criminal Law, on Criminal Evidence, and 
on Criminal Pleadings and Practice. 
18 proposed to discuss the 


Criminal Law rests: the 


In this course it 
general principles on which 
classification of crimes: the 
nature of such crimes as are the subject of common 


prosecutions ; the mode in which criminal prosecutions 


lectures will be supplementary to thos« delivered by 
Dr. WHARTON. Mr. WORTHINGTON will discuss mainly 
the practical, every-day details of trials ша Criminal 
Court. mingling with the principles laid down in the 
authorities upon Crimina! Law those suggestions and 


‚row only out of actual experience 
in the trial of criminal cases, and w hich relate to mat 


ters that. though they determine the result of many 


prosecutions, are not to be found in the text-books of 


the law. 
Тһе course is open to all the classes of the School. 


LECTURES ON PRACTICAL COMMERCIAI LAW 


WILLIAM Е. MATTINGLY, EsQ., a member of the bar 


of the District of Columbia, will deliver a special course 
of Lectures upon questions constantly arising in busi- 


ness life. in banking, in the use of commercial paper, 

and in the purchase and sale of merchandise, as illus- 

trated by study of actual cases. 
+] 


The course is open to all th: School. 


» classes of the 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF LAW. 
Professor HENRY E. Davis, А. М., LL. М., will de- 
liver a course of Lectures giving a general view of the 
Origin of the English Law and its Development in En- 
gland and the United States 


The course is open to all the classes of the School. 


Tue MEDICAL Scuoor 


The building in which this School holds its sessions, 
the munificent gift of the late WILLIAM W. CORCORAN, 
is situated on H street, between Thirteenth and Four 
teenth streets, in Washington. It has recently been 
enlarged and renovated. 


The School has a museum containing a valuable col 
lection, and is provided with othe appointments suita 
ble for the purpose of medical, anatomical, and surgical 
study. 


The plan of instruction comprises a complete course 


of scholastic lectures in the seven | 


essential branches of 
medical science, viz.: Anatomy, Physiology, Materia 
Medica. Chemistry, Surg: ry, Obstetrics, and the Theory 
and Practice of Medicine : and. conjoined with this, 
ample opportunities are afforded for bedsid instruction, 
by which the general principles taught in the lecture 
room can be verified and practically illustrated in the 
various modes of examining patients, analyzing symp 
toms, and arriving ata correct diagnosis and prognosis 
of any case that may be presented. Im like manner is 
taught the art of prescribing medicines and of 
ing their effects, the mode of performing surgical opera 
tions, «е. 

[n addition to full seta of diagrams to illustrate the 
subject considered by the several 
has provided а Sciopticon, or 1 
the Lecturer to glve the class fa thful and exact (photo 
graphic) views of both normal and pathological struct- 
ures. Practical laboratory 


observ 


Chairs, the СоПер‹ 
‚antern, which enables 


instruction will be given 
during the session in E xperimental P Вер gv, Normal 
and  Pathological Histology, and | 
laboratory Ваз been supplied 
the 


Chemistry. The 
W ith microscopes and with 
necessary appliances for the study of these sub jects. 
The course in experimental P hysiology and Histology 
is open to students during the first and second years of 
their tuition, and the course їп Pathological Histology 


to third-year students onlv. Both these courses consti- 


tute a necessary part of college work, and attendance 
upon them is not optional, but obligatory 

The Spring Course of Lectures begins in April, and 
comprehends Lectures and Practical Instruction on 
Diseases of the Eye and Ear ; Toxicology and Chemical 
Analysis ; Histology ; Mental Diseases ; Diseases of the 


Skin; Medical Jurisprudence, and Diseases of Children. 


CLINICAL INSTRUCTION 

The opportunities for clinical instruction in the city 
of Washington have increased in proportion to its 
augmented population and growing business activity. 

Іп addition to the opportunities afforded for general 
instruction in Medicine and Surgery by the larger hos 
pitals of the city, facilities are provided by which the 
student may qualify himself for the treatment of cer- 
tain special departments of disease, which have of late 
acquired considerable prominence in Medical Practice, 
and in the successful management of which a certain 
skill is necessary that can be acquired only by special 
courses of clinical instruction. 

Diseases of Infants an l Children. In this 111] ortant 
class of maladies special clinical instruction is given at 
the Children's Hospital by the Attending Physicians 
and Surgeons, among whom are Prof. W. W. JOHNSTON, 
Prof. J. Forb Тномрзох, and Prof. A. F. A. KING. 
Students are admitted to the clinics free of charge, and 
also to the Dispensary service, which is open daily from 
2.30 to 4.30 o'clock P. M. Under direction of the Med- 
ical and Surgical attendants of the Institution ample 
opportunity is afforded the student to become practi- 
cally acquainted with the diagnosis and treatment of 
the diseases of early life. 

Diseases of the Eye and Ear.- Many medical students 
begin practice with only a superficial knowledge of the 
diseases affecting the organs of sight and hearing. To 
remedy this defect clinical lectures are given during 
both the winter and spring course by Dr. Francis В. 
LORING. 

The Central Dispensary and Emergency Hospital 
treats a large number of patients. The Dispensary 


has six separate departments, exclusive of the Emer; 


ency Hospital, viz.: 1, Diseases of Children ; 9, Di 
eases of Women; 3, Diseas of the Evi und Ear 
1. Diseases of the Throat and Lune Y, Surgical Case 
6, General and Nervous Disea Phe vices a held 
daily from 1 to 3 P. M During the winter cl cal le 
tures are given on Sunday by members of the Attend 
ing Staff, admission to which есп I by means ої 
cards obtained from the Secretarv of the Stafl Fher 
are three Dispensa v studentshiı nd a Кезі n 1 
dentship open to undergraduat: 

On the whole, it mav be stated iat tl various Dis 
pensaries and Hospitals of the citv of Washington 
afford facilities bv which th« tudent шау obtain a 
the information he desi: in the way of clinical in 
struction, and, as the number of students in attendancı 
is never very large, a good opportunity is afforded for 
close and exact observations in pathology and treatment 


All clinical instruction is free of charge. 


PRACTICAL ANATOMY 

The Dissecting-Room. newly constructed in the most 
approved style, is large and thoroughly ventilated It 
is amply supplied with gas-light, water. and « verything 
that can contribute to the convenience and comfort of 


the student. Тһе room is open с, {һе day, and in 
the evening until 11 P. M.. under the direct 
Demonstrator of Anatomy 

Dr. Wu. M. GRAY will conduct 


a course of practical 
instruction in Histology 


in connection with 1 
Physiology. In this course students will have the op 
portunity to become familiar with th use of the micro 
scope, and with the minute Anatomy of th. tissues and 
organs of the body. > 

Dr. G. N. ACKER will give a course in Pathological 
Histology, in which will be shown the principal tissue 
alterations found in disease 

The Course in Experimental P hysiol 
18 open to students during the first 
their tuition, and the С‹ urse in Pathological Histology to 
third-year students only. Both thes 
a necessary part of colleg ge work, 
them is not optional with the 


ogy and Histology 


and second vears of 


` courses constitute 
and attendance upon 
student, but obligatory. 


GENERAL SKETCH OP THE SEVERAL LECTURE COURSES. 


SURGERY 
Fror. J. Forp Тномрзох, M. D 


hair, both 


Che prin: ples and pract of Surg are tau 
by ди си ectures ind ( nic 1 x l n urgery and 
Diseases of e Genito-Urinary Sy г. ch ours At 
the College, operations will be pert ied OI nd the use 
of all rtant surgical instrument will be demonstrated 
in the same manner A collection of с: of life-size, illus 
trating Surgical Anatomy, forms a feature 01 the surgical course 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 


Pnor. W. W. Jounston, M. D., ONE ок THE ATTENDING PHYSICIANS 
ro THE CHILDREN’S Новргглт 
jn General Pathol 


The instruction in this department includes lectures on 
жу, General Diseases, and Diseases of Organs 


The Study of Pathological Anatomy will always be made a prelude to 
d ` р | 
that of disturbed function. 
Illustrations and practical instruction are larg: ly used to supplement 


didactic teaching 

OBSTETRICS AND THE DISEASES OF WOMEN ANDCHILDREN 

A. F. A. KING, А. M., M. D., ONE OF THE ATTENDING PHYSICIANS 
то THE CHILDREN’S Hospital 


› 
PROF 


This course will comprise a Series of Lectures оз the 5 ience and Prac 


tice of Midwifery, together with addi 


main purpose of the Lecturer will be to explain, impress, and simplify 
) 


be studied in the books so аз to 


pleasing and satisfactory to the student. 


11 Lectures on Gynecology The 


the matters to render them more easily 


ible, and, hence, mor 


intel 


With this view the Lectures will ! 


be illu 


Мей by diagrams, models, nat 


d instruments 


ural preparations, manikins 


for demonstratir ‚bstetrical operations, 


Mathieu's new elastic ша ки 


has recently been added to th« istrative apparatus 


In the Department of Gynecology the various instruments and appli 


ases of Women will be exhibited, and 


ances required in treating the I 


their uses fully explained. Th: Lectures on this subject—especially such 
as relate to Surgical Gynecology —will be rendered more complete by the 


GEORGE W. JOHNSTON 
rical Gynecology during the Spring 


ho will add to the Course 


able assistance f Prof 


on sur 


a Special Series of Lectures 


Term. 


—  - Ҥ3 ө е 


CHEMISTRY AND TOXICOLOGY 
Pror. Epwarp T. Frıstor LL. D 


The instruction of this department er bruces 


Ist. А short discussion of the variou ranches of Physic is Spec ( 
Gravity, Pneumatics, Heat, Light, Electricity, et so fara hey ite 
the science of iistry | 

9d. The principles of chemical philosophv, the law f com 
binations, and of chemical affini y in genera 

3d. A discussion of elementary es, both etalli | 
the best methods of preparing th я norga ! es tha n 
and reactions, and the means of detectir reir ргезет 

ith. The so called organic Боди ire сот ere Í is t e wi 
permit, especially those most useful t sie ids 
and their salts, the alkaloids, et 

Throughout the entir( course the apy | I Chemist 1 Medicine 
and Pharmacy will be constantly bronsht bef re the studeut 

Special attention is given to Toxicology Every poison is studied. so 
far as the tests for its presence and ippropriate antidotes are concerned 

The prin: iples of the science are abundantly illustr ited by experiment 

PHYSIOLOGY 
Pror. WILLIAM LEE, M. D 

This course of Lectures cor Ха full, clear, and 1 ical expositior 
of Physiology aided as far as possible by chemical experiments, vivise« 
tions, diagrams, and use of the micros: оре [he more fully to impress 
upon the memory of the student th« important principles embraced in this 
part of his curriculum, reviews ar« held from time to time in form of 


class examinations, "The cours will be confined st: 


with a view to cover fu ly the whole ground oc upied by this br: 


ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SI RGICAL 
Pnor D. Kerroor 8nvTE, А. В. M. D 


Visiting Physician to the Colum! \ Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. Kenda | 
Greet 
This Course of Lectures is ar пред with the view of g the 
didactic instruction in Anatomy as full ind complete as of the 
session will allow 
Sufficient knowledge of the atomical structure of the human bodv t« 
qualify one for the practice of medicine may be a juired during the 
two courses of lectures from this ( hair, which each student attends, if, at 
the same time, he does his duty in the dissecting-room 
The Lectures will be illustrated by frequent reference to recent disse 
tions and numerous drawings and diagrams. The sciopticon will also be 
employed constantly to present photographic views of many regions of 
the body. | 
Special attention will be given during the Course to the Surgical and | 
Medical Relations of Human Anatomy, which ar« of so great importance | 
in the practice of the Medical i | 


Profession 


MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS 


Pnor. D. WE ri PRI M. D 
In the ( UI | пепсе 
n tothe ph 1 h ега] іс uses 

The of t } col lerat 

i 1 7 І І ite a 
on Ihe use етеп I \ l 1 ht 
bv th Chait 

Ph ik у] е of 1 1a d he Natu History ani 
Chemical relations of the Materia Med s not overlooked 


TEXT-BOOKS AND WORKS OF REFERENCE 


SURGERY.—Gross’s System of Surgery; Erichsen € Drui 

MATERIA MEDICA Nationa ) nsatory Wood's Therapeutics 
Fother Handbook of Treatment 

CHEMISTRY Barker's or Attfield's Chemistry; Bloxam's Fowne's; 
Bowman's Medical Chemistry; Witthaus' Essentials of Chemistry; and 
Wheeler's Medical Chemistry; Remsen's Inorganic Chemistry 

Osstetrrics.—Leishman’s, Lusk's, or Playfair's Obstetrics; King's 
Manual; Thomas, Barnes, or Byford on Diseases of Women; J. Lewis 
Smith or W. H Day or Meigs and Pepper n Diseases of Children; and 
Skene on Diseases of the Female Bladd u Стей 

Pnvsronoav.—Dalton's; Flint's Physiology; Foster and Langley’s 
Practical Physiology: Rutherford's Practical Histology 

PRACTICE oF MEDICINI Robert's, Bartliolow's, Flint's, or Niemeyer's 
Practice 


PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND HıstoLosy.—Green; Wilks and Moxon; 
Frey's or Striker’s Histology; Rindfleish's Pathological Histology; Cornil 
and Ranvier 
REQUIREMENTS FOR MATRICULATION AND GRADUATION, 

[. Matriculants will be required to show that they are 
fitted, by previous education, for the study of medicine, 
and for this purpose they must either submit themselves 
to an examination or in lieu thereof present a satisfac- 
tory certificate of their attainments from some College, 
Seminary, or High School. 

II. Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
must have attended three courses of lectures. the sub- 
jects to be arranged as follows: 

First Course: Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, and Materia Medica. 


Practical Anatomy and Histology 
Зесохо Course: Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, and Materia Medica. 


Practice f Medicine "urgery 


Anatomy, Clinics 

Examination at the end of the second course іп Anal 
Chemistry, and Materia Medica 

Гищо Course: Practice of Medicine, Surgery, Ө! 1 ind Patho 
logical Histology. Clinical Medicine and Surge F y | 
at the end of this cours 

Students who elect to take a four уез! course shall 
not be required to attend the lectures upon the three 
final branches during the second year 

III. Students of other Institutions who have attende d 
one course of lectures in a regular Medica School will 

be placed upon the same footing wit! those who have 

attended one course in this College; and those who 

have attended two courses of lecture in some other 

regular College, or Colleges, will rank with those who 

have attended two courses in this Institution, and the 

same privilege as regards examination will be « xtended 

to them; that is to say, they will be admitted as third 

course students after passing a satisfactory examination 

on the four primary branches of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry, and Materia Medica. 

IV. Candidates for graduation must have studied 

medicine three years, or the term of three years’ study 

must be completed at a date not exceeding ге" months | 
after the period of the final examination They must 

be of good moral character and at least twenty-on« 

years of age | | 


Satisfactory evidence that the above conditions һау‹ 


been complied with must be furnished һу a written се! 


tificate from some regular physician in good standing 
V. The candidate shall have рга‹ tised dissection а 


least two sessions, during each of which he shall be re 
quired to dissect two “ра в” of a subject, and 1% 18 
recommended that he dissect thre: parts He must have 


attended also two courses of clinical instruction 

VI. One month be forethe close of the session h« hal 
enter his name with the Dean of the Faculty as a can 
didate for graduation, and at the end of the term pr: | 
sent himself for examination The examnation will | 
be both written and oral. The examination for the | 


Degree will be held at the end of th« Р оп іп March. 


An examination will be held in October for those stu- 
| 


dents only who have att nded three 
three vears’ study had not been com 
ion. Students 


courses of lectures, 


but whose term of ` 
plete at the preceding March examinat 
who fail to pass the examination in March may be re- 
examined in October, if, in the judgment of the Faculty, 


they have shown sufficient 


course advisable. The diploma is granted only at the 


proficiency to render such a 


annual commencement in March 

VII. Graduates of other accredited M« dical Colleges 
must pass a satisfactory examination on all of the 
seven essential branches of medicine before receiving 


a diploma from this School. 


FEES, REGULATIONS, &« 


he ¢ e exp for a 1 C f I es the Professors 

8 $100 00 
Single Kt 15 00 
Practical Anatomy, by the Demor 1 10 00 
Matriculati payable v once 5 00 
Examination Fee (not returnabl Primary Branches 20 00 
Examination Fee (1 return e), F Branches 10 00 


No fee for Graduating Expenses 


No charge will be made to matriculants for the courses 
of Practical instruction in the Laboratory in Chemistry, 
Physiology . and Histology . or for Clinical Lectures. 

Payment of the fees is required in all cases, and 
tickets must be taken out at the commencement of the 
session. 

By virtue of a liberal endowment from Mr. W. W. 
CORCORAN, this College is enabled to offer six free 
scholarships, which are under the supervision of The 
Columbian University. All applicants for the privi- 
leges of this endowment must produce a certificate from 
the President of the University that they have been 
fitted by previous education for the study of medicine, 
and must submit themselves to the class examinations 
and graded course of study. This is the only mode by 
which any deduction can be made from the regular fees, 
except that graduates of other accredited Medical Col- 
after five years, are required to matriculate only. 


leges, 


Prior to the expiration of five years 
eral ticket is $50. 
The degrees are conferred bv the 


_ 
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Columbian University, incorporated 1 
of the United States of America 
The prices of board and all othe: 
are as reasonable in Washington as i1 
of the Union. 
Students requiring further inform 
to communicate with the Dean of th« 
E... A. К 
726 Thirteenth Street. We 


MEDICAL LECTURES IN THE SPRID 


Pror, W. W GODDING. M 


Mental Di-ease 


Pnor. H. ( YARROW M 
Diseases of the 81 


Medical Jurispı 


Diseases of Ch Г 


Pror. GEORGE WOODRI ЕЕ JOHNS 


Pror. J. H BRYAN, М D 
Laryngoscopy and Diseases с he 1 
PROF, THEOBALD SMITH. М 
B ter 
Pror. D. KERFOOT SHUTE, А. > 
Visceral Anaton 
Minor £ 


The Lectures of this Co 


175% r үет 1 І А 
not conflict with the attendance the ( 
various Hospitals and Dispensaries of the Ci 


* Superintendent of t G« 


Pror. THOMAS E. М RDLE. A. M 


author 


)V 


pel 


Pror, ROBERT FLETCHER М. D., М. К. С. 8 


Ркоғ. GEORGE BYRD HARRISON, M. D 


* — 


[HE DEN] 


ie Dental Department of 
The Columbian University enters upon the third year 
of its existence as a school devoted to instruction in 
the Theory and Practice of Dental Surgery. 

The Sessions of this Department extend throug 


months of October, November, December, January, and 


h the 


February in each year. The Lectures commence on the 
first Monday in October. 
The fundamental branches of Anatomy, Physiology, 


Chemistry, and Materia Medica will here be taught as | 
in the Medical School, and will be pursued with the aid 

of practice in the Dissecting-Room and in the Chemical | 
Laboratory. Demonstrators of Anatomy and Chemis- | 
try will co-operate in the work of instruction with the | 


special Demonstrators of Operative and Prosthetic 


Dentistry. 

In addition to the Chemical Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity, and the Dissecting-Room contained in the Med- 
‘al Building, the College edifice has been recently so 
provide for a fully-equipped Dental Lab- 


enlarged as to ] 

oratory and Operating-Room, furnished with operating 
chairs. and all other necessary appliances to enable the 
student to acquire a knowledge of office practice as well 


as of clinical experience in its various forms. 


REQUIRI MENTS FOR ADMISSION 
Applicants for matriculation must be conversant with | 
the English language and give satisfactory evidence of | 
having received a good elementary education, as speci- 
fied for matriculants in the Medical Department. (See 


; “2 
page dy). 


FEES 
Matriculation fee (paid once only $5 00 
Full course of lectures on all th« branches 90 00 
Single tickets 15 00 | 
10 00 


Demonstrator of Anatomy 


Examination fee (payable once ошу, but not returnable 30 00 | 


10) 


Students who have attended one full course of lec 
tures in some other regular institution will be required 
to matriculate and take one full course of lectures in 
this College before becoming eligible for examination. 

Graduates of other recognized Dental Colleges will 


| 
be admitted, on paying the matriculation fee and fifty 
dollars. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 

The candidate for graduation must have attended 
two full courses of instruction before he can present 
himself for final examination. He must appear before 
the Faculty and be examined on the several branches 
taught in this Department, and shall produce evidence 
of attendance on Clinical. Operative, and Prosthetic 
Dentistry, and shall prepare and present a practical 
specimen of his own handiwork in the latter dé part 
ment, before his final examination. to be di posited in 
the College Museum. 

The final examination will be both written and oral. 
as in the Department of Medicine. No thesis is ri quired. 

The examination fee must be paid before the candi 
date can be admitted. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE SEVERAL LECTI RE COURSES | 

For Synopsis of Lectures on the fundamental branches of Anatomy | 
Physiology, Chemistry, and Materia Medica se« pages 34 and 35 of thi 
Catalogue. | 


The Specific Courses are во arranged that eighteen lectures will be deliv 


ered each week on the various branches taught ir this Department 

OPERATIVE DENTISTRY, DENTAL AN ATOMY, AND PA 

THOLOGY 
PROF. Henry C. THOMPSON 

This Course embraces Li 
of the Teeth The origin growth, and eruption of the teeth receive 
minute attention, and will be illustrated as their importance demanda 

The methods of treating, filli 


Ming, extracting, and regulating teeth will 
not only receive attention in tl 


ctures on the Special Anatomy and Physiolo y 


le lecture-room, but be demonstrated clini 


cally by proficient « perators, 


M 


PROSTHETIC DENTISTRY AND 


Pnor. J. HALL LEWIS 
[n this Department the principles involved in the construction of arti 
ficial substitutes will be exhaustively considered, ar 
f the subiects m 


y use Ht 
im, ат eA 
f ctior 
of appliances for rrecting Oral Irregu Inter ital Splints for 
Fracture, and Artificial Vella will be carefully considered 
[he modes of preparation, properties, et of the Metals and Alloys of 
particular interest to the Dentist wi ceive special attentior 


DEMONSTRATOR'S WORK 


tice under the dire 


r the st 


tion of the Demonstrators, who will b« e throughout the day 


to give instruction in both Operative Dentistry 


chairs, to one of 


The Operating Department is furnished with oper: 


which each student is assigned, and special hours are allotted for prt 
office ехрепет 
In the Prosthetic Department the student is required to go 


the necessary manipulations connected with the insertion of artif 


tures and regulating plates, crown nd bridge-work—from the act of 
taking the impression of the mouth to the work of construction and of 
insertion into the mouth 

Each student will furnish his owr struments, except such 4s are used 


for extracting; these are provided by the 


The regular course of instruction given n thi 1 
partment is comprised in seven school | | 

1. SCHOOL OF ENGLISH: including English Philology 
English Literature, Rhetoric, Logic, Elocution, General 
History, and Anglo-Saxon. 

II. Si НООТ, OF GREEK: including the Greek Language: 
and Literature, and the History of Greece 
ВАР ми HOOL OF LATIN including th« Latin Language 


and Literature, and the Historv of Rom: 


IV. SCHOOL оғ MODERN LANGUAGES: including the 
French and German Languages and Literatures, with 
the History of France and Germanv. 

У. SCHOOL oF MATHEMATICS: in luding Pure Май» 


maties, Mechanics, and Astronomv. 

VI. SCHOOL OF NATURAL SCIENCE: including Physics. 
Chemistry, and Natural History. 

VII. ScuooL or PHILOSOPHY : including Mental and 


Moral Philosophy, Political Philos yphy, and the Philos 
ophy of History. 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
PROFESSOR Sm 
man Class. —Instruction is given in the fundamental prir ples of 

yle and invention, mainly in their rhetorica " а entallv in their 
logical aspects. [Instruction is er ” ution ar 1180 
In ' general outlines of English ind American Н 

Text. books Genunzg's Rhetoric ГІ в Н Т 
Eliot's Hist ry of the United Stat 

Sophomore Class.—Instruction is giver the principi f nire Gal 

plied logic, and ipplication of these pri ; ’ ‚ ing 
ind reconstructing ordinary f rms я , M š suthors 
Instruction is also given 18 to the D ware 
of the language: also in he biogranhy m En 
glish writers 

Text-books Jevon's Lori: Hndson's Sh i Shaw Enelish 
Lite rature: Sweet's An Sax сығар Bi Е 


J 


nior 


to Greek 


Good 
d Heath's 


recom- 


SCHOOL OF GERMAN 


Instruction in lc \ м ' по: 
knowledge of the Grammar, апа familiarity with tl erature; W 
practice in conversation as shall serv« | stimulus ir e furtherance | 
this object 

German Grammar is studied during the first thr ї Lu 
with its principles illustrated from the class readit nd writt exercist 

Text-book: Otto's Conversation Gramn 

The Freshman Class will read: Studien und Plaudereier rst Series 
Stern; Das Kalte Herz, Hauff; and some short r iern p 

The Sophomore Class wi!l read Studien und Plaudereien (8 па Serie 
Stern; a modern story and some classic play 

The Junior Class will read works from 1 1 Auerbach, Schiller 
Goethe, and Heyse 

Senior Class: Elective seminary stu Re \ 1 re 
German 

THE SCHOOL OF FRENCH 
PROFESSOR Тоти 

The Freshman Class is drilled in French pronu 1 Grammar, pri 
gressive exercises in composition and in eonversatior 

Works read: Histoire d'un Conserit; Le Cid; Atl Le Misanthrope 
Keetels's Course is used 

Sophomore ( lass: French syntax critic v stu 1: Dictation Exercises 
Short Original Essays; French ( versation 

Works read: Petite Histoire du Peuple Franca Гасоп и |, Avare 
Esther; ( inna; Parallel r« wines in Corinne; Sauveur's Gram tire Fran 
caise 

Junior Class: French Idioms studied; Lecture n the de »pment 01 
the tongue, and the formativ period of French literature parative | 
philology 

Works read: Le Bourgeois G nt mn Hora L« Y leurs; Pk 
ciola; Parallel readings in Pylodet's Littér e Fra se ( mporaint 

Senior Class: Original Essays und Oratior Py let's Littérature Fran 
caise Classique; Ruy Blas; Hernani: Crane's Romantisme Francais 

SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS 
PROFESSORS GORE AND HODGKIN 

In this School ar taught Pure Mathematics ur Astronomy 
Calculus of Probabilities, and Least Square | 

There are four classes 

1. The Freshman, in which are taught Algebra and 8 Geometry 

Text-books: Newcomb's and Wentworth's Algebra, Newcomb's Geom 


etry. 


Trigonome 


( 1 heo! P3 _ S 

. The J ( \ | are t | Differer Integral Caicu 
Theory P ind. Least бала ectures 

l'ex кв: 1 r's Cal Š 

1. The Senio vhich are taught Mech sand Astronomy 

l'ext ( ” { Me in Ne \ Lom y 

SCHOOL OF NATURA SCIENCI 
PROFI I rol 

[his School is | re 8 

1 The I hm 1 | ге taught the various branches of Ехрегї 
mental Phvsics, v Н statics, Hyd nam s, Pneumatic \cous 
ics, Heat, Ligh nd Electricity 

Гех )00 Siliim s Nat ul PI ) Gage's Physics 

^. The Sophomore vhich are taught Inorganic and Organic Chemis 
rv, « wine the principles of Chemi 11 Philosophy, the law of Chem 

i| Combination, th ation of Elementary and Compound Bodies 
he method Analy inic and Organic the detection of Poisons 
ind the methods of counteracting th effects supplemented by Labora- 
tory practice 

Text-books: Barker, Fowne, Attfield, and Remsen 

8. The Junior, in which are tat Natural History and Geology The 
instruction under the former he id comprises Botany Zoology, and Physi 
logy In Geology the Physical ( haracters of th arth as it now exists 


we first studied, then its Histor y. the Causes that 


hanzes ind their identity 


have produced these ( xisting causes 


Text-books: Dana's Mineralogy and Geology Huxley s Physiology 
In this School stu« ass in Chemistry 
can pur и thei ive Analysis, for 
vhich an extra Тек ge for materials 
[he sp studi ji School are pursued in two classes the Junior 
nd the Senior. In the J yr Class the a n students is directed 
hestudy of Mental PI sophy. T xt-book used on Mental Philoso 
phy is Sully's Ou f Psych y, accompanied with le 'es on the 
history of ecu i philos phy 1 01 8 ancient 

time during th Ares, and since the 

In the Senior Class th ly of Mental Philosophy, of Moral Philoso 
Natural Theolo y is pursu( 1 under the direction of Ши Presi 


phy, 


the current year 
latter embracir Political Economy, Constitu- 


In this historical review spec 

English speculation under the head of M 
reference to the main r 
exponents of different sche S The text.) 1 ed | tud f Nat 


ral Theology is Butler's Ar 


1 I ed 

ct Ires [ ht 1 I 1 1 

id 

e stu of Political 1 у tl ( ) \ )1 
Wayland as recast y Chapit vit] 8 Adan 
Smith, Malthus, Bastiat, Carey. M R | vit] 5 
ol lectures on the hist ГР i ( увр ( | 
Constitutional Law nd G s M a гї па LW, al 
used as tex JOOKS 1n the stu [P t 1 › ' 

А course of lectures is ( егей bw / he Se 

Class in this Sch« on Ник sources, I h ements 
criticism, &« berinnin vith anthr | stu $ Litive си 
and conducting to Ше successive uti human hi 18 ве: 1 
the progressive expansior M ¢ га па ( t At the e of the I 
course 18 а brief discussion of tl PI soph ( Y V W pe | 
critical reference to the ystematic ideas of V F. Sch ( Негдет | 
Fichte, Schelling Нес" Bunsen, Guizot, Balmes. Buckle Drape ind 


others 


CONSPECTUS OF STUDIES FOR THE DEGREE 
OF BACHELOR OF ARTS. 


FRESHMAN STUDIES (FIRST YEAR 


FIRST TERM 
E x R ric (Genunz's); Et ı History (Th son's); Elocutior 
Es 
G Н | г Odvss В Ех st n Gre Sy X 
G ) H ev's Greek Стат 5 s Н гу Greece 
La O M n hos Ch Stua | Chase and 
Stu o nal and Selected Exe ““ Hark ssl n G nar 
Е, K ( leriate ( 1 | k nn-Cha in; Мой“ Ha 
cine; ( пей 
@ А TI n'a Sh German Grammar: Š n und Plaudereier 


E G s Rhet the United States; Elocu 
i Es 

G ] H lotus and Thuc s; G Iwin's and Hadley's Gramma 
i Boise Ех ез continued 

I Hor s Odes (( s Мас! e's): Original and Selected Exer 
cises, and Harkness ma Leigh H ry of Ron Ко: 
гетегеш Ginn and Heath's 1881 Atlas 

Modern Lan 1ges Studies of the First Term continued 

Mathematics Algebra (Wentworth Original Problems 

Physics Avery's ind Lectures 


SOPHOMORE STUDIES (SECOND YEAR 
FIRST TERM 


English Dr. Smith's Shaw's English Literature; Ar Saxon; Hudson's 
Shakspeare; Elocution; Essays 

Greek Xenophon’s Memorabilia (Winan’s edition); Exercises in Greek 
Composition continued 

Latin Che Satires and Epistles of Horace; Cicero de Senectute and de 


Amicitia; Exercises in Latin Composition continued, and Harkness's 
Grammar 

French.—Grammaire Francaise (Sauveur); Lacombe; Moliàre; Racine 
Corneille: De Ма! 


German. —Select readings from modern stories and classic German plays 
Mathematies Trigonometry (Well's); Original Exercises 
Chemistry Lectures and Laboratory (Shepard s 


SECOND TERM 


English.—Jevon's Elements of Logic; Anglo-Saxon; Elocution; Essays 

Greek.—Isocrates or Thucydides; Exercises in Greek Composition con- 
tinued i 

Latin.— The Andria of Terence: the Germania of Tacitus; Exercises in 
Latin Composition continued, and Harkness's Grammar; Lectures on 
Roman Literature 

Modern Languages.—Studies of the First Term continued 

Mathematics.—Analytical Geometry ( Wentworth's 


Chemistry Lectures and Laboratory (Shepard's 
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TIME AND TERMS OF ADMISSION 


The regular examinations for admission to the Col- 
lege are held on the Friday and Saturday immediately 
preceding the opening of the session. Every applicant 
is required to deliver to the President testimonials of 
good moral character ; and if he comes from another 
college he must present à certificate of honorable dis- 
mission. 

Candidates for admission to any class of the College 
must, unless they are graduates of the Preparatory 
School. sustain an examination in the following ele- 
mentary studies: Spelling, English Grammar, Geogra- 
phy, Elements of History, and Arithmetic. 

Candidates for admission to any School will be exam- 
ined in all the studies presupposed by the curriculum of 
that School. 

Candidates for admission to the School of English 
will be admitted to its lowest class on passing a satis- 
factory examination on the preliminary studies above 
indicated. 

Candidates for admission to the School of Greek in 
its lowest class, the Freshman, will be examined in 
Goodwin's or Hadley's Greek Grammar; Goodwin's 
Greek Reader. or Xenophon's Anabasis (first four 
books); first two books of Homer's Шаа; апа Jones’ 
Greek Prose Composition. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman class of 
the School of Latin will be examined in Harkness’ 
Latin Grammar: four books of Czesar’s Commentaries; 
six of Cicero's Select Orations; six books of the ZEneid 
of Virgil; Sallust (Conspiracy of Catiline); Bennet's 
First Latin Exercise Book, or First Latin Writer; and 
Leighton's History of Rome (250 pages). 

Candidates for admission to the School of French 
will be examined in part first of Keetels's Collegiate 
Course and in the first five books of Télémaque. 

Candidates for admission to the School of Mathe- 
matics in its lowest class, the Freshman, will be exam- 
ined in Algebra (through Quadratic Equations) and in 
the first four books of Geometry. 


Real equivalents in quality and amount will be re- 
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ceived in place of the books or parts of the books pre- 
scribed as above for study preparatory to admission 
into the Schools of Greek, Latin, and Mathematics. 

Candidates for admission to any advanced class in 
any School will be examined in all the previous studies 
of the class which they propose to enter. 

Students wishing to pursue a select course in any 
School or Schools will be admitted to the classes for 
which they may be found qualified ; but an examination 
in preliminary and indispensable studies will be held in 
all cases, and every student pursuing such a course is 
required to embrace in his selections not less than 
twelve recitations or lectures per week. The choice of 
studies embraced in a Select Course must be made im- 
mediately upon the comm« 
student will have leave to 


during any single term. 


ncement of a term, and по 
make a new choice of studies 


CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS 
The degrees of the College are 


conferred only on evi 
dence of 


satisfactory attainments in the studies pre 
scribed for any given degree, 
dates for any degree 18 determined by the quality and 
the extent of their studies in the several Schools of the 
College. 

I. Certificates of Proficiency are given to students 
who pass a satisfactory examination on the following 
studies of the several Schools: In the First. on English 
Literature, History, and Rhetoric; in the Second, on 
the Greek of the Freshman and Sophomore Classes: in 
the Third, on the Latin of the 


more Classes М 


The eligibility of candi- 


Freshman and Sopho- 
in the Fourth, on the French or the Ger- 
man Language; in the Fifth, on the Mathematics of 
the Freshman and Sophomore Classes; in the Sixth, on 
the Chemistry of the Junior Class; in the Seventh, on 
Mental or Moral Philosophy. 

II. Students who pass a satisfactory examination on 
all the obligatory studies embraced in any one of the 
Schools of the College will receive a diploma certifving 
the fact of their graduation in that School. | 
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DEGREES 

[. The degree of Bachelor of Letters 18 conferred on 
students who obtain diplomas in the Schools of English, 
Greek, Latin, Modern Languages, and Philosophy, and 
who receive a certificate of proficiency in the School of 
Mathematics or of Natural Science. 

II. The degree of Bachelor of Science is conferred on 
students who obtain diplomas in the Schools of English, 
Modern Languages, Mathematics, Natural Science, and 
Philosophy. 

III. The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred on 
students who obtain diplomas in any six Schools, and 
who receive a certificate of proficiency in the residuary 
School of the entire course. 

IV. The degree of Master of Arts is conferred on 
any student who, after being graduated with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts, shall submit an original and 
satisfactory thesis four weeks before the close of the 
following scholastic year, as the fruit of certain ad- 
vanced studies, to be assigned by the Faculty, in any 
School. at the option of candidates. 

Certificates and diplomas in any School of the Col- 
lege are awarded only at the close of the College year 
in each School. and after an examination duly had ac- 
cording to the rules of the Institution. 


EXAMINATIONS 

At the end of each term an examination of all the 
classes in all the Schools is publicly held in all the studies 
of that term. 

The results of each Term Examination are combined 
with those of the daily recitations and attendance of 
the student during the term, in order to ascertain his 
academic standing at the end of that term. 

Hach recitation and each examination are graded on 
а scale of merit from 0 to 100. and a failure to reach 
the final average grade of 75 in any study is regarded 
as a failure in that study. 

At the close of each College year all the classes in 
all the Schools are publicly examined in review of all 


the studies of that year. 


The 


bined with those of the Term Examinations, in order to 


results of the Annual Examinations are com 


ascertain the student's academic standing at the end of 
each year. 

At the close of the second уеаг 01 the regular course, 
preseribed for all the degrees of the College, the Am 
nual Examinations of the Sophomore Classes in the 
several Schools, besides embracing all the studies of 
that year, will include such studies of the Freshman 
year as the head of each School may direct. The r 
sults of this examination will determine the eligibilits 
of candidates to receive a certificate of Ргойси ncy at 
the end of this year in the School of Greek, Latin, оп 
Mathematics, as the condition of attaining in regular 
course to one or other of the degrees de pi ndent on such 
proficiency. 

A student who fails to pass a satisfactory examina 
tion in any study at the end of the Coll ge year may 
present himself for re-examination in that study at the 
end of the following year, and in default of doing so, 
shall forfeit promotion with his class in that depart 
ment. 

All examinations which occur at the end of a College 
year are conducted in writing. Examinations for th: 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts ar 
concluded four weeks anterior to the date of the Annual 
Commencement, that time may be given to Professors 
for the inspection of written examination papers, and 
to students for the preparation of parts to be performed 
on Commencement Day by the successful candidates 
for the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts, to 
whom public parts on that da 


y may be assigned by the 
Faculty. 


ANNUAL PRIZES 


Besides the honors and degrees conferred in the 
regular course, prizes аге annually offered 
ward of special excellence | 
study. 


as the re- 
in particular branches of 


The Davis Prizes, for excellence in Eloci 
by the Hon. Isaac Davis, LL. D:: 
consist of two gold medals, 


ition, founded 
of Massachusetts, 


and are annually awarded 


to the two successful competitors, in a public contest 


held on Commencement Day. These prizes are awarded 


by a committee whom the Faculty selects for this pur- 


pose, and are publicly delivered at the close of the con- 
test. 

The Staughton Prize, for excellence in the Latin 
Language and Literature, and the Elton Prize, for 
excellenee in the Greek Language and Literature, 
founded by the Rev. Romeo Elton, D. D., of Exeter, 
England, consists of two gold medals, annually awarded 
tothe best scholar and writer in each of these lan- 
guages. 

The Ruggles Prizes, for excellence in Mathematics, 
founded by Prof. William Ruggles, LL.D., consist of 
two gold medals, annually awarded to the best two 
scholars in the pure and applied Mathematics. 

Any student entitled to a diploma in any school will 
be allowed to contend for the prize given in that depart- 
ment, provided he shall have pursued the required num- 
ber of studies during the year, and shall have passed 


satisfactorv examinations in the same. 
Prizemen for the year 1887-'88.—The Ruggles Prize in Mathematics was 
ıwarded to С. TL. WILKINSON, of Missouri 


The First Davis Prize in Elocution 


the District of Columbia 

The Second Davis Prize in Elocution was awar 
Virginia 

The Enosinian Prize 
WILSON, of West Virginia 

The Prize for Proficiency in Parliamentary Law, given by Prof. Gore, 


led to E. B JACKSON, of 


for Excellence in Debate was awarded to W. H. 


was awarded to G. L. WILKINSON, of Missouri 


ORDERS OF THE COLLEGE YEAR 


TERMS AND VACATIONS 


The College year, embracing nine months, is divided 
into two terms: The first term begins on the fourth 
Monday in September, and continues to the first of 
February. Тһе second term begins on the first of 
February, and ends on the day of the Annual Com 
mencement, which is held on the second Wednesday 
in June. 

A vacation of eight days is given at Christmas, bi 
ginning on that holiday, and lasting until the next das 
after New Year's 

The 22d of February is observed as a College holi 
day. | 


A recess is given from Good F1 day to East« Mon 

day inclusive 
ANNI L COMMENCEMI 

The Annual Commencement of the Co ege 1s held on 
the second Wednesdav in Jun« 

Public parts are assigned on Commencement Das 
such students only as have passed a satisfactory ex 
amination for the degrees o | hek ( М r ol 
Arts, except as before indicated, in the case of thos 
who may be contestants f. he prize of Elocu 


A Latin Salutatorv will be aw: 


In each year whose averao 


ісе в па gil | School 
is the highest: and an English Salutatorv t he student 
who stands secon 
The Valedictory IS awarded ми] pecial reg ird to 
the qualifications of the «1 ident as a Valedictorian, as 
well as on the ground of s holarship 


Philosophical.( lassical, Scientific, Metaphysical, Eth 
cal, Historical, or Literarx Urations may be awarded to 
Students who ar eminent respectively in the corr 
ing Departme nts | 


АП the degrees of the Colle: | еа 


spond 


ge are publicly conter 
on Commencement Da 


Diplomas in the several sehools, and prizes for special 
excellence in any Department, are publicly Дата ЫП 
on the same day. 
PUBLIC WORSHIP 
Prayers, accompanied by the reading of theScriptures, 
are offered daily in the College Chapel. All сіл асай 
аге expected to attend this service. 
LIBRARY HOURS 
The College Library will be open tor the distribution 


of books, as also for purpose of consultation апа in- 
‚ such regulations as the 


quiry, onsuch days and unde 
Faculty may direct at the beginning of each year. 

The Libraries of Congress and of the various Depart- 
ments of the Federal Government are accessible to 
students for purposes 01 research in any special line of 


studies. 


LITERARY SOCIETY 


The Enosinian Society. à literary association formed 
bv the students of the College, meets weekly in its hall 
f improvement in Debate and Com- 


for the purpose ol 
position. 
LECTURES 


Courses of lectures in various departments ot Science, 


Art. and Literature are open to the attendance of stu- 


dents. not only in the College. but in connection with 


various associations, National and local, devoted to gen 
eral culture at the ( apital of the country, and furnish- 
ing peculiar facilities 101 information and improvement 
| ү 


егу branch of liberal learning. 


1n & 


GENERAL ORDERS 


Everv student on entering Ши College is understood 
bv that act to come under a pledge that he will obey 
rulations prescribed by the Board of 


the rules and reg 
Trustees and Overseers, and by the Faculty acting 


under the authority of the Board. 
A pamphlet copy of the laws of the College will be 
furnished to every student on his admission. 
A merit roll of conduct is kept, and demerits are 


given for unexcused absences and for violation of Col- 


legelaws. When any student has received one hundred 
such marks during any one term, or one hundred and 
fifty during any one year, he may be required to leave 
the Institution. 

A report of the student's standing in all his studies. | 
including a record of all absences from lectures. reci-' 
tations, or other public exercises of the College, will be 
rendered quarterly to parents or guardians. 

The daily recitations of the College Classes are 
brought, as far as practicable, into the early portion of 
the day, closing generally at 2.30 o'clock P. M., and on 
Saturday at 11 o'clock A. M. The 


advantages of an 
attendance upon the debates of 


Congress, and upon 
lectures before various associations, are thus offered to 
students of the higher classes without 
proficiency in their studies. 


detriment to 


COLLEGE EXPENSES 
1. Admission fee (paid but once 


Mm entrance $10.00 І 
2. Tuition for the year in three or more Schools 90.00 | 
3. Tuition for the year in two Schools 70.00 | 
1. Tuition forthe year in one Schoo 50.00 
These charges cover all expenses, including public 
fuel, servants' wages, &c. | 
+ š : 
Bills are payable semi-annually, in advance. | 
l'he College provides no commons. but board may be 
procured in the city at such reasonable rates that the 
annual expenses of students need not exceed the sum | 


of three hundred dollars. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
The Kendall Scholarship, founded by the late Hon. 
Amos Kendall, and running 
Preparatory School and four 
conferred on the 


for six years, two in the 
in the College, is annually 


| best scholar in the publie High School. 
Students on this foun« 


vance a fee of eight 
wages, «с. 


lation pay semi-annually in ad- 
dollars for public fuel, servants' 


[HE CoRcoRAN SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
The School of Science established by the Trustees and 
Overseers of The Columbian University, as a part of 
their University system of education, is called by the 
name of W. W. CORCORAN, in grateful recollection of 
his many benefactions to th« University. 
School begin on the first of Octo- 
ber. and are held in the new University Building 
(southeast corner of Fifteenth and H streets), which 
has been constructed with special reference to the wants 


The exercises of the 


of the department. 
Provision is made in 
for general and for special courses of study. 


the Corcoran Scientific School 


The General Courses embrace schemes of studies in 
Literature. Science, Technology, leading respectively to 


the degree of Bachelor of Science, of Civil Engineer, 


Mechanical Engineer, Mining Engineer, &c., according 


to the scope and quality of the studies prescribed for 


each degree. 

Under the head of Special Courses of Study. whether 
considered with reference to single studies or to arts 
embracing with specific studies a certain component 
the General Course, provision is made for in- 
Astronomy, Geodesy, Electrical 


Analytical Chemistry in all 


part of 
struction in Practical 
Engineering, Architecture, 
its branches, Metallurgy, Assaying, Drawing in all its 
branches, &c., &c. 

In pursuit of this plan, instruction is offered by the 
Corcoran Scientific School in the following branches : 

І. The English Language and Literature, embracing 
Rhetoric, Logic, History, бо. 

II. The French and the German Languages, studied 


with special reference to speaking them and reading 


them at sight. 

III. Mathematics, 
Analytic Geometry, 
Descriptive (Geometry. 


embracing Algebra, Geometry, 
Shades, Shadows, and Perspective, 
Differential and Integral Calcu- 


lus. 


IV. Physics, embracing Mechanics, Statics, Dynam 
ics, Hydro-Dynamics, Electricity, Electrical Engineer 
ing, Magnetism, Light, Heat, Acoustics. &c. 

V. Chemistry, embracing Chemical Physics, General 
Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry, Industrial Ch. mistry, 
Assaying, Metallurgy, &c. 

VI. Civil Engineering, embracing Construction of 
Roads, Canals, Bridges, Geodetic Surveying, Surveys 
of Harbors, Rivers, Water Supplies, Sewerage, Drain 
age, Strength of Materials. &c.. &c. 

VII. Mining Engineering, embracing specific studies 
with component parts of foregoing studies. 

VIII. Astronomy, Theoretical and Practical, embrac 
ing Lectures on History, Methods, and Results. 

IX. Geology in all its branches. including Phvsical 
Geography and Mineralogy | 

ще Biology, includ ng Botany Zoolo: 
and Anthropology. 

XI. Mechanical'and Topographie 

ЖАТ Philosophy embraciı 
losophy, Political Ee 


пошу, Constitutional and Inter 
national law, 


Degrees, Diplomas, 


ind ( ati Les 01 Profici 1C Y 
according to the scope and qi y of the stud pul 
sued, are a a 1n the foregoing branches to sti nt 
passing a actorv examinat n t number ol 
studies prescribed respective foi ich Degre: D 
plomas, or Certificat« 5. 

То: ‘commodate students engag« tl | V 
De} Uments, or in other office work | ( reises ol 
the School are held n the ‹ ng trom 6 to clock 
SYNOPSIS OF THE GENERAL COURSE OF UDY FOR THI 


DEGREI 


SECOND YEAR 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 


Trigonometry Analytic Geometry 
s ( Lectures). 


Mechanics 


Physics (Lectures) 
Mechanics 
French 

German 
Deductive Logic 
Dissertations 
English Literature 
Mineralog 

Botany 


Logi 
Literature 


FIRST TERM 


Calculus Calculus 

Astronomy Astronomy | 
History History. ` 

French and German French and Germar 

Geology Geology 

Meteorology Meteor gy 


Zoology Z gy 
Mechanics Mechanics 


FourtH YEAR 


RST TERM SECOND TERM 
поту Gener \stronomy 
ral Philosophy M ind Moral Philosophy 
History It Попа 
Ad i French and Germa 
1 ıch and German и | С! 18 Lectures 
Industrial Chemistry Lectures) 


In addition to the foregoing General Course for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, separate courses are ar 


Electrical Engineering, 


ranged in Chemistry, Physics, 
Mining Engineering, Metallurgy, | 


Civil Engineering, 
technical instruction 


and Architecture, which embrace 
while including certain related рот 
students completing 
he corresponding 


im these branches, 
the General Course, and 


tions of 


anv one of these courses will receive 1 


de gree. 
The separate courses in Civil Engineering and in | 
Chemistry аге as follows: 


IN CIVIL ENGINEERING FOR THE DEGREE OF CIVIL 


COURSE 
ENGINEER 
FIRST YEAR. 

FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 


Alrebra Algebra 
Geometry Geometry 
French 


French 


German mat 


Rhetoric Rhetoric 
English Languag« English Language 
Dissertations Mechanical Drawin 
Mechanical Drawin: Chem y, 1 ni ind Organi 
Chemistry, Inorganic (Lectures Lectures | 
SECOND YEAR 
FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 


Prigonometry 


Physics (Lectures md Graphics 


| 
French or German 
English Literature 
Deductive Logic 
Dissertati« ns 
Mine ral мү Ind ictive Lo T 
Botany 3 Minera 
қ Botany 
THIRD YEAR 
FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
Calculus Cal ~ 
ailroad Surveying Theory of Instruments 
Topographical Drawin Topographical Surveyin | 
Strength of Materials raphic Surveyin | 
Descriptive Astronomy. Constructi« f Machine i 
Geology. Strength of Materials. | 
French ог German Descriptive Astron Ç | 
History of Civilization Geology. 
Ме hanics Fren German 
Mechanics 
History of Civilizatior 
Еосвтн Үклі | 
FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
Practical Astronomv. Practi Astronomy. 
Machines and Motors Principles of Construction 
( Hydraulic Study of Actual Works А 
Engineering Sanitary. ( Hydraulic 
( Coast and Harbors Engineering - Sanitary 


Geodesy ( Coast and Harbors 
Use of Plane Table Strength of Mater 

Strength of Materials Building Materials 

Metallurgy (Iron and Stee] Specification 
Practice in Design 


ils 


COURSE IN CHEMISTRY OR METALLURGY FOR THE DEGREE 


OF BACHELOR OF SCIENC] 


First YEAR 
FIRST TERM 
Algebra 
Geometry 
Fren h. 
German 
Rhetoric 


Ел ish Language Englisl l AE 


Dissertations Dissertati 
Mechanical Drawin Mechanical Drawin 
Cha ist! 


Chemistry (Lectures 


FIRST TERM кс" 
Quali itive Analysis Qual V Analvs 
Physic Lectur Рһу s (Lectures 
Mineralogy (I r Mineralogy (Lectures) 
English or French or German English or French or German 


THIRD YEAR 
SECOND TERM 


Quantitative Analysis Quantitative Analysis 
Volumetric Analysis Volumetric Analysis 


Astronomy Astronomy 
Geology Geology 


Meteorology Meteorology 


FIRST TERM 


FounTH YEAR 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 


Industrial Chemistry Ind | Chemistry 
Organic Analysis Org Analysis 
Assaying T Assaying 
Metallurgy of Iron, Copper, Lead, Metallurgy. 


Machines used in Metallurgy 


Silver, Gold, &c 
Building Materials 


General Metallurgy (Lectures) 
Construction of Furnaces (Lectures). 


studies with the recitation hours or 


A conspectus of 
for each study is announced at 


lecture hours appointed 
the opening of each year. 
REQL IREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 

Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
Civil Engineer, or other full degree of the schools must 
have a good knowledge of Arithmetic in all its branches, 
of Geography as taught in the best schools, English 
Grammar, Orthography and Composition, Elements of 
Algebra and Geometry. 

In the case of students aiming to secure special pro- 
fieiency in some single branch of Technology the re- 
quirements for admission will be less comprehensive, 
lent will be admitted to any class without a 


but no stuc 
knowledge of the English studies above 


competent 
mentioned. 


No student will be a« 
that is, until after first reporting his 
Dean of the Faculty, pass- 


Imitted to any class until after 


matriculation 
name to the President or the 


ing the preliminary examination, and receiving the 
Certificate of the Financial Agent that the required 
tuition fees have been paid. 


GRADUATE STUDIES 
[f a sufficient number of students shall apply for in- 
struction in advanced Studies, leading to the degree of 
Master of Science or Doctor of Science, arrangements 
will be made for them, as well as for graduate practice 
and original research in the laboratories. 


ANNUAL TUITION FEES 


For the full course of studies (not including 1 oratory Courses 

prescribed for any one year. l to the degree of Bachelor 

f Science, Civil Engineer «и $90.00 
For single courses of study in English Language and Literatur 80.00 
Mathematics 20.00 
Modern Languages 30.00 
Mental and Moral Science 80.00 
General Chemistry 0.00 
General Phy sics я 30.00 
Mechanical Drawing 30.00 
Topozraphical Drawing 30.00 
Апу one study for а year 30.00 


The studies in the Chemical Laboratory will embrace 
three courses : 


I.—Qualitative Analysis, етім icing a well-arranged course of 
Chemical Manipulations, and a systematic course of inaly 
sis, extending through one year ` -.$100,00 
For Chemicals used : 25.00 
De posit (returnable) for apparatus injured 25.00 
IT.—Quantitative Analysis, embracing Volumetric Analysis and 
other special methods, extending thr ugh one year 100.00 
For Chemicals used y 95.00 
Deposit returnable) for apparatus injured 25,00 
HI Assaying of Ores and Bullion 10.00 
For Materials used 20.00 


Students wishing to take a short course of one term in Chem 


ical Manipulation will b charged 


20.00 
For Chemicals used 


10.00 

Deposit (returnable) 10.00 
For special laboratory work in connection with Physics, an 

idditional charge is made of š 50.00 

For special laboratory work in Mineralogy 50.00 


For special technical instruction in Electrical Engi- 
neering, Microscopy, Blowpipe Analysis, Architecture, 
Meteorology, Drawing, etc.. the tuition 
announced at the opening 
termined, in part, by the 


fees will be 
of the term, and will be de- 
number of students. 


All fees for full courses, or for courses in Analytical 
Chemistry and assaying, are payable in monthly instal- 
ments. in advance. Fees for single or for special studies 
are payable in advance in half-yearly instalments. No 
deduction on account of absence will be made for any 
less time than a quarter of a year. 

For additional information, application may be made 
to 
Pror. E. T. FRISTOE, 

Dean о) the Faculty. 


N. B.—Students who wish to pursue ( ireek and Latin 
studies in connection with the other studies prescribed 
in the College Course for the degree of Bachelor of Let- 
ters, Bachelor of Arts, or Master of Arts, can do so on 
reporting their names to the President of the Faculty. 
Classes will be formed in these departments by the Rev. 
A. J. HUNTINGTON, D.D., Professor of Greek in the Co- 
lumbian College, and A. P. MONTAGUE, A. M. Ph. 4 
Professor of Latin in the Columbian College, if a suffi- 
cient number of students shall apply for such instruc- 


tion. 


ALUMM ASSOCIATION OF THE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY. 


OFFICERS 1558-7809 
PRESIDENT 
OTIS T. MASON 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


WILLIAM LEE, M. D ANDREW B. DUVALL, 1 


SECRETARY 


Pnor. H. L. HODGKINS 


TREASURER 
Pror. A. P. MONTAGUE 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEI 
D. W. PRENTISS, M. D., Chairma 


A. B. DUVALL, Esq C. W. FRANZONI, M. D 
Pror. J. H. GORE, E. B. HAY, Esq 

Pror. H. L. HODGKINS WILLIAM LEE, M. D 
Pror. O. T. MASON W. F. MATTINGLY, Esq 
Pror. А. P. MONTAGUE M. M. PARKER, Esq 


The Alumni have гес‹ ntly commenced 
the increase of the University 
the Library Fund and o 
The publication of a history 
of the graduates is contemplated 


jects will be welcomed by the Secret ary of tl 


CATALOGUE 


THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


FoR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1888-'89. 


WASHINGTON: 
RUFUS H. DARBY, PRINTER 
1889. 


SE -_ 


CATALOGUE 


THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FoR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1888-89. 


WASHINGTON : 
RUFUS H. DARBY, PRINTER 
1889. 


1880 


1890 


5 pt 
“и pt 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Nov 
De 
Dex 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Feb. 
Е: b. 
Mar: h 
March 
April 
May 

June 

June 


June 


1 
21 
99 


50 


CALENDAR. 


—Examination of new 
The First Term comme 
Regular Marks bezin 
First Monthly Report 
Second Monthly R« port r 
Thanksgiving Holiday 
Third Monthly Report ı 

4 hristmas Holidavs 
Fourth Monthly Report 
Intermediate Examinat 
Marks of Sex md Term 
Washington's Birthda 
Fifth Monthly Report 
Sixth Monthly Repor 
Good Friday and East 
Seventh Monthly Re 
Eighth Monthly rer 
Final Examinatior 


Public ( 


sing 


Exercise 


THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS 
ANDREW P. MONTAGUE, A. M., Ph. D., Principal, In 


structor in Greek. Latin, and English 
Rev. A. J. HUNTINGTON, A. M., D. D., Instructor in 


LER D. Горсе. A. M.. Instructor in Latin and French. 
EUGENE В. Jackson, В. S., Instructor in Englisl 
Epwanp C. TOWN ip, Instructor in Elocutio 
LEONARD G. SPENCER, Instructor in Penmanship and 


Book-] 
POOK-K et pin; 


MIT Prep 1 | ЭСПО ( | ( um! ı Colleg« 
was established for the purpose of giving a thorough 
preparation for College or the techn | school. and of, 
fitting DOV [or the higher ] Б Dusines [n 1ts 
new Бий ling, in 1 era 1 IN nd m oenel 1 
management, the authorities and the insti ors have 
kept steadily n view the roy п [ tht National 
Capital and the progress of education In our country 


While the School is divided into four grades, the great- 
est freedom is exercised іп Classifying pup 


cordance with their previous training and natural apti- 


Verv manv of the boys of our city are compelled to 


forego a college education and to ргераг‹ themselves to 
enter at once. on leaving the School, some of the many 
avenues of self-support Гһів fact has been car: fully 


considered. and a High school course so arranged as to 


cing the best use of the 


assist those who take it in mi 


time at their disposal. 


Under the terms of the “Admiral Powell Endow 
ment ’’ free scholarships will be given to a limited num 
ber of pupils who are preparing for admission to the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, and who, 
at the end of their course of study, shall actually enter 
that institution 


DISCIPLINI 


The School is conducted on Christian principles, both 
in its discipline and in its teaching; but no instruction 
is given and no influence exerted in favor of any реси 
liar denominational їепеїз. 

In addition to daily recitations, an examination is 
held at the end of each term on all the studies of that 
term. 

The graded scale of merit used in the School ranges 
from 0 to 100, and each student must reach a grade of 
70 in order to be advanced with his class. 

The progress of the scholar is stimulated b daily 
records, by monthly and term reports to parents, by 
promotions in his class and by prizes 


GENERAL ORDERS 


The Principal, or one of his assistants, will be at the 
School Building. No. 1335 H street northwest. from the 
ninth of September until the School begins, from ten 
o'clock A. M. to two o'clock P. M., for th« purpose of 
receiving new students and of answering inquiries con 
cerning the School 

The number of scholars in the school at any one time 
is limited to one hundred. and students will be admitted 
to vacancies in this number according to the order of 
their registered application 

The school hours are from 9 о он k A. M. to 2.15 
o'clock P. M. 


EXPENSES 


For the sch ас venr. inc udir ill expenses 2۹0 00 

All bills must be paid in advance it the Бе тои of ea half-yearly 
term, to the Treasurer of the Corporation. ROBERT C. Боз LL. D., at his 
office in the Corcoran Building corner of Fifteenth Street and Pennsyl 


vania Avenue, or to Gro. L. WILKINSON. В. S Registrar of the School 


EPARATORY SCHOOL 


SCHEMES O STUDIES IN THI РК 

Finsr YEAR: Fo г CLASS 
Reading Footprints of Travel 
Spelling Worcester's New »unci "pelle 
Arithmetic l'hompson's ¢ te Gr Arithmetic 
Geography Swinton в Gramt School Geography 
History Anderson New Gramma hool United States 
Gramm Hart's Elementary E! Grammar 


1 in МеСаве 8 Bingham's Latin G 
Declamatio Compositi Мар-1 r 
Penmanshi 


Seconp YEAR: THIRD CLASS 


Reading Youth's Compani 
Spelling Үү orceste! New Ргопоипси 


Speller 


pe t 
Grammar Harts | Gramt ind Analysis 
Arithm ett Thompson's Complete Graded Arithmetic 
Geog) LY Swiı s (completed 
History Anderson's History 01 Er па 
Latin McCabe's Bingham s Latin Grammar; Kelsey в 0! Greenough 8 
Caesar 
(Zreek.— Harkn as's First Greek Book ; Crosby s Xenophon's Ап: is 
Declamati Compositio Maj Drain 
Penmanshi; 
SECOND CLASS 
Reading. —Select 


1 Sheldo gi 
/ Anders llistory 
McCabe's n Gramma K« s or Greenough's 
Cesar, and Greenon h's Virgil 8 Eneid 
Greek. —Harkness's First Greek Book; and Crosby s Xenophon's Anabasis 
Penmansh 
Declamat n. Compost 
Копти YEAR: FIRST CLASS 
Reading.—Sel from Standard ога 
Spelling. —W estlake's 3,000 Practice я 
Rhetoric.—Hart's Composition »nd | ric 
History.—Mver's Outlines of Ancier «tory 
Latin.—Harkness’s Latin Grammar Greenough's Virgil's Eneid 
Cicero's Orations; Sallus Sieht Reading; and Selected and Original 


Exercises 
ов! X 


ophon's Anah 1818 


Greek Goodwin's Greek Gramma! ( 
Keep's Homers 1 ind: Sight Reading and Jones s Greek Prose 
Composition 
rench Jovnes's Otto's Introductory French Lessons ; Télémaque 

A/gebra.—Sheldon’s Elements of Algebra 

Geometry Newcomb's 

; Natural Philosoph; 


Physics Avery's I Principles oÍ 

Pe nma ship 

Decla nati 

Books of Reference in al 
Baird’s Classical Manual; Ginn 


Atlas 


(Classes + Worcester's or Websters Dictionary 
s Classical 


and Company's or Long 


LITERARY SOCIETY 


The Hermesian society, composed of students of the 


two higher classes, meets we« klv in a hall a signed to 


it by the authorities of the $. hool, for the purpose of 


practicing debate and for improvement in composition. 


The society is under th« reneral super on of the 
instructors, but this supervision never take the form 
of disagreeable interfer ( 

This association gives two n lal ] | excel 
lence in debate. th ther 1 ( llen l прові 
tion : and these IT1Zes al pi | V aw га | tl end 
of the sessio: 

I BOS OYS 
[wo years ago th Pre] 1 V Sch | те [rom 


t | регі intin [he B ll 
B. bv Неш В ГІ { iment of 
the School han in th | to 
tl evi s wel | се e 1 ] l 
АХ UAI R17 | 

The regi rp of tl School eon f First an« 
I on "m he I ПП | ( eh « | 

Gol Meda | 
lave been blamel ( m 
+] 
bil lt | I ( | ( 4 
entire в 

rl | 141 

ГІ | prize ) { ırds 

of sı " 


Ë | ' Т. 
Latin Languao 

2. The Roome Gold Meda e Greel 
| попа í 

3. The Lodg Gold М. lal Tor excellence nthe F nch 
Lane lore 


t. Th 


Ë il | x | п М l | 

ematics 
6. The Spencer Prize foi excelle: in Í nan hip 
6. The Towns nd G | Medal for excell Elo 


eution durine the 


Session 
Г. The Fox Gold Medal for Excellence in Declama 
tion at the Commen ement iwarded b committee 


selected by the Principal. 


THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


H IN IR | IS] SESSI( )N 1887 NO. 


FOR HIGH GRADE OF St HOLARSHIP 
WALTER L. WILSON 


First Class—First Prize 
Second Class—First Priz SAMUEL Т. ‘Davis, JR 
( GEORGE 1 EDMUNDS, 


Third Class—First Prize | THORNTON J. PARKER 
Fourth Class—First Prize Lovıs HOSMER 

Fourth Class—Second Prize SPENCER B. PRENTISS 
Montague Gold Medal in Latin WALTER L. WILSON 


Special Certific меш Latin Jesse C. WOODWARD 
Roome Gold Medal in Greek WALTER L. WILSON 
Lodge Gold Medal in French 
Hodekins Gold Medal in Mathematics ARTHUR С 

I Ww. С. STAHLNECKER, JR 


Evans Есбітт 
COUMBE 


Spencer Prize in Penmat s] 
For Gold Medal for Declamation at Commer 


Honorable mention of JOHN H. STON} 


cement, Ум. W. WYARD 


HERMESIAN SOCIETY GOLD MEDALS 


Best Debater Ww. С. STAHLNECKER, JR 


Best Writer WALTER L. WILSON 


f essay of FRANKLIN M. PATTERSON 


GOLD MEDALS FOR PUNCTI ALITY AND DEPORTMENT 


Three Years RADCLIFFE COPELAND 

Two Years Joun L. STONE 

One Year Тонх T. DUNLOP Снав. P. HUMPHREYS, 
B. B. Н. LAWRENCE Harry C. LEIGHTER, 
J. EDWARD LIBBEY, JR Harry H. MILLER, 
Тновхтох J. PARKER, ARMISTEAD PETER, JR., 


В. KENNON PETER, G. FREELAND PETER 


D. W. PRENTISS, JR., 
WALTER L. WILSON, 


BARNWELL 5. STUART 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR AN AVERAGE ABOVE 90. 


SAMUEL T. Davis, JR., GEORGE L. EDMUNDS, 


J. GILBERT CLARK, 
THORNTON J. PARKER 


EvANs FuciTT, Lovis HOSMER, 
ARMISTEAD PETER, JR., С 
BARNWELL S, Stuart, WALTERL WILsoN, 


FREELAND PETER, SPENCER B. PRENTISS 


Jesse C. WOODWARD 


GRADUATES IN 188 


Еллотт B. Cours, English Latin, French 
ARTHUR С. COUMBE, English, French Mathematics 
Evans Fuarrr, English Latin, French, Mathematics 


EDWARD R. Greer, English 

LEONARD C. GUNNELL, English. Ен nch, Mathematics 

Снав. P. HUMPHREYS, English 

ARTHUR JOHNS, English, Latin, Greek. Егет h, Mathematics | 
CLAUDE MceCAULEY, English | 


F. M. PATTERSON, English Latin, Mathematics 
HERMANN Porscue, English 
Тнко. W. RICHARDS, English. Fri nch, Mathematics 
Ум. G. STAHLNECKER. JR English 


Latin 
JOHN Н. Stone, English, French, Mathematics 
Тнов. S. Wurre, English, French 

WALTER L. WILSON, English 
JEssE C. Woopwarp, Enelish 


Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics 
Latin, French, Mathematics 
RALPH WORMELLE, English Mathematics 


STUDENTS 
Lawrence Stowell Adams 
J. Charles Bell 
Andrew Y 
Robert J. Breckinrid ge 
T. Wingfield 
Arthur F. С 
Howard Christman 


Bradley 


Bullock 


assels 


Richard B. Cluss 
George P. Conn 

Radcliffe ¢ opeland 
William F 


F. S 


Curtis 
Davidge 

Wm. F. Davidge 
George I 
Samuel 
Frank H 
William M. C 
Ferdinand Donnelly 

John de Peyster Douw 
John T 


Edgar 8 


Davis 
Davis, Jr 
Dodge 
Dodge 


> 
` 


Dunlop 
Eckles 
George L. Edmunds 


Frank W 


Thomas F Gillespie 


Emmons 


Claude Given 
Harry ( 
Albert E 
William W 
Henry Н 

John McL 


Charles G 


Given 
5. Greene 
Grier 
Hawling 

H zen 
Hoffman 
ouis Hosmer 
Shella Lee Hunt 
Frank W. Hutchings 
Thomas B. Huyck 
|. Lowndes Jackson 
Kerfoot 
1 


). Brown 
`. Crosby Kindleberger 
B. B. H. Lawrence 

J. Fenner Lee, Jr 
Edward Libbey Jr 


talph W. Li 


‚henstine 


STUDENTS IN THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


CLASS 


Fourth 
Third 
Fourth 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Fourth 
Second 
First 
Second 
Third 
Third 


Mr. A. C. Bradley 
Hon. W. C. P 
Rev. J. J. Bu 
Mr. Joht 
Mr.P.H 
Mr. Adol 


Breckinridge 
ock; D. D 
Cassels 
Christman 


ph Cluss 


PATRON 
Lt. J. Dexter Adams, U. S. N 
Mr. J. A. Bell 


Dr. C. R. Davis 
Mr. 5, T. Davis 
Mr. H. H ge 


Mr.M. A 
olckert Douw 
Mr. G. T. Dunlop 
Mr. W. C. Eckles 
Mr James Е‹ 
( 


Donnelly 


Imunds 


Emmons 


Gi lespie 


Mr. Thomas F 


H John T. Giver 

Chief. Eng. A. 8. Greene, U. 5 N 
Dr. William Grier, U. 5. N 

Mr. Isaac Hawling 

Mrs. M. McL. Hazen 


Dr. W. J. Hoffman 

Col. A. A. Hosmer 

Mrs. Laura 8. Hunt 

Mrs. A. W. Hutchings. 

Mr. J. V. N. Huyck 

Mrs. E. C. Jackson 

Mr. W. F. Kerfoot 

Dr. David Kindleberger, U. S. N 
Mrs. J. P 
Hon. J. Fenner Lee. 
Mr, J. E 
Mr. W. C 


Lawrence 


Arthur W. McCord 1 та 
McKee Dunn McKee о t McKee 

Arthur E. H. Middleton rst J. Middletor 
Harry H. Miller l 

Joseph T. Miller "irst Mille: 

Fred 8. Mills У Mills, U. 8. A 
T. Lanier Napton 

Arthur E. Ormes econd-_Mrs. James M. Ormes 
Edmund 8. Parker, Jr econd т. E. 8. Parker 
Thornton J. Parker ond omd'r W. H. Parker, U. 8. N. 
Frank Parson ^ ` Parson 
Edward Payne irst 1 T. Hurdle 
Armistead Peter, Ji е | 1 mistead Peter 

B. Kennon Peter 

G. Freeland Peter 

Truman W. Post 

D. Webster Prentiss, J1 

Elliott C. Prentiss 

Spencer B. Prentiss 

Tunis Quick 

Samuel J. Randall, Jr. 

Alfred E. Ray 

Walter P. Redington 

Fred D. Royce 

James B. Shallenberger "irs ol. G. A. Shallenberger 
Josiah W. Shaw І г. Josiah Shaw 

Daniel A. Smith, Jr | г. D. А. Smith, U. 8. N 
Cuthbert 8. Speiden 


Willet M. Spooner 


Joseph 8. Stephenson 


Barnwell 8. Stuart 
Robert F. Walker 
Bowie F. Waters 
Samuel Н. Wheatley 
George M. Whitwell 
John А, Wise 

E. Saxon Wyard 
William W. Wyard 
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LAW SCHOOL 


THE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
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WASHINGTON 
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THE LAW FACULTY 


Гне Нох. WILLIAM A. MAURY, LL. D 
Professor of Equity J ruder f Cor Lar I ty Pleac 
e Law of I nee 
Tug Hon. FRANCIS WHARTON, LL. D 
Profe r of Crin La 
Тне Нох. AUGUSTUS 8. WORTHIN( 


Lecturer on Crir Ple 


TON, LL. В 
WILLIAM F. MATTINGLY, А. M 
Lect 


11% P ti ( І Law 
HENRY E. DAVIS, A. M., LL. M 
Associate Professor of t ] 

f I \ in Í 


GEORGE 


l'he Law School of The Columbian University is held 


in the University Building, situated on the southeast 
corner of Fifteenth and H streets. 
ADMISSION 

The course of study is adapted to eraduates of col 
leges, and to any who have attained a competent disci- 
pline of their mental powers. All. however, who desire 
are admitted to the recitations and lectures of the School, 
it being understood that their graduation will depend 
on their success in mastering the daily exercises and 
in passing the final examinations. Хо one is admitted 
as a candidate for graduation in the Senior Class who 
has not spent one year either at this or some other 
Law School, or performed а corresponding amount of 
study under som approved attorney 


SESSIONS 


The entire course of study in the undergraduate de- 
partment embraces two years. The annual session 
begins on the first Wednesday in October and ends on 


the Tuesday next before the second Wednesday in 
June. [he exercises of the School begin daily at 6 
o'clock P. M.. giving to the student the entire qay Гот 


study, for reading in the publie libraries, and for at 
ing the several courts 01 the Capital, and at the same 


time enabling young men engaged in office duties to 
avail themselves of th: facilities of the 
OURSE OF INSTRU( ГІОХ 
Тһе School has three classes, a Junior апа а Senior in 
the undergraduate department, and а Graduate Class 
in Practice. 
Junior Class. 


PROF. COX, 


Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Colum! 


The instructor of the Junior Class. aiming to secure 


for his pupils as thorough and accurate à knowledge of 


the law of теа! and pe onal property, of contracts, and 
] 1 | 

of crimes and misdemeanors. as it is possible for them to 

attain within the brief period of a scholastic year, places 


in their hands, successively, Blacksfone's Commentaries 
Kent's Commentaries, Parsons on Contracts, and Бу! 
on Bills, as text-books, to be carefully read and studied 
He meets the class on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 


of each week For each meeting a lesson of moderat« 
length is assigned, and the lesson for the evening form 
the subject of his lecture. Іп his lecture he reviews 
illustrates, and simplifies, as far as he can, the teach 


ings of the lesson, shows how far. and in what ticu 


lars, the law contained in it has been repealed or modi 
fied, either by English or American statutes, or by the 
American common law ; and tries to remove the doubts 


1 
| 


and uucertainties that are apt to trouble and perplex 


those entering for the first time upon the studs of law 


And to insure a careful reading of the lesson and proper 
attention to his lecture, he. at the close of the latte: 
questions the class upon th« important points of each 
and, by his catechetical analysis, reproduces and im 
presses upon the memories of his pupils the teaching 
of both lesson and lecture. 


"m1 , қ 
[пе senior Class 


PROF MAURY, 


The students of the Senior Class meet the Professor 
charged with their special instruction on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday of each week, and while pur 
suing the special studies of the Senior cours are re 
quired to attend the recitations and lectures of the 
Junior year, that they тау be thoroughlv grounded in 
the law of real and personal property and of contracts. 

The special studies of the Senior year begin with 


Common Law Pleading, in which Stephen on Pleading, 
by Tyler, is used as the text-book of the class 


as edited 
Next follow instructions on the Law of Evidence. with 
the first volume of Greenleaf on Evidence as a manual. 


Го these succeed instructions in Equity Jurisprudence 


EXAMINATION AND 
АП candidates for graduation are required to ] 
reneral examination the end the course, on à 
the studies of the two years, in tl jresel f tl 
Facul and of cl ( mn te l tn 1 ( f the 
University may appol Г! ехати | 
upon printed а! | | ( v ea 
пи tin writing 
Ph 16 ( of Bacl 1 Pd 1 leı 
wn | 11 ) ed 1 \ ( ( | | 
in the School, or w! n pri 
equivalent id 1 пе las ( ofl 
ing one year in the Sch: 
examin па he | [111 
Seni | ( 
lh ime spent in t! ' Scho f T 
1$ ( nted as part ‹ t! peri ( ly 1 
admi on to the 1 t] Supr ( Т T ) 
trict of Columl | | 
PRIZES | 
A prize of $100, called «Тһе Parker Prize,” їп] | 
of its donor, Myron M. Parker, LL. B., i Ç ( 
the student who pass« n each year the 
tion for ie degree of Bacl or of La 
l'hre prizes, оп! Т fo 1 lollaı 1 f 4] а 
lars na me of twenty Т Y T . о n to 
the r« spective authors of the three best essays among 
all those handed ІП by such men e] yf the Sen 
Class as shall compete for them and shall pass a su 


cessful examination for the degree of Bachelor of Law 


COMMENCEMENT 


The degrees are publicly conferred, and the prizes 
publicly delivered at the annual commencement of th« 
Law Department, when. in connection with other ap 


rradu 


propriate exercises, an address is delivered to the 
ating class by an eminent member of the bar whom 
they and the aculty may have selected for that ри! 


pose. 


Iuation. 


r both 
or ! 


The Graduate 


Practice and im Equity Pleadings and Practice, des ed 
to show the applic: tion of the principles of law to thi 
transaction of business life and to the actual proceed 
ings of courts, is conducted by Professors Cox, МАСЕ 
and DAVIS, as ü ipplem« nt to the йегега luate course 
of the Law School 

In the Common Law Branch th« tudent e a work 
on Practice prepared by Professor Cox, after which 
they are exercised in the conduct and trial of caus: 
and thus taught to ірріҙ eir theoretical learning іп 
pleadings, practi ind evidence [n connection with 
this course it is intended that thev shall also studs 
some such work a Irchbı 1 f Nis P 
During more than half the term th« сегсївев are those 
of a Nisi Priu Moot ( t^ over w h Prof ) 
HENRY E. Davi À stant Attorney f the D ict 
presid 

In the Equity Branch th: will b« Í tex 
by Prof ir MA n the g 7 ) D nu 
pleadin nd in the mode of nduct Ç 
cast Phe text JO k | ) t Dt / ! 
Гуел Equity Pleading | ( 

In addition to the instruction on les nd equitable 
procedure, Professor Cox delivei 8 la ( e ol 
lectures on constitutiona b | Profe r MA Ya 
course on the Jurisdiction, practi nd pecu ur juris 
prudence of the Courts of the United Stat 

Candidates for admission to e Graduate course ат" 
required to furnish evidence that thev Бату" been dili 
gent and successful students of law for the term of two 
years. Diplomas of respectable law schools, certifving 


that their holders have been y aduated r 


"aT 


suen a 
term of study, will be received as evidence of qualifi 
cation for admission to the course. At the end of the 
course all such students who shall sustain a satisfactory 


examination in its instructions and exercises will be 


entitled to a diploma admitting them to the degree 01 
Master of Laws. Students who have pursued a two 
eal term of study т lawyer's office will also be 
dmitted to the cours: np nting a certificate of 
the fact from a lav ver under whos: direction they may 
hav udied; but such stude: if aspiring to the de- 
— Ct Master of Law wi ) uired, as a condition 
01 receiving 11 o sustaln а s sfactory examination 
for the degree of Bachelor ol Laws as well as for the 
degree of Master of Laws 

А prize of $50 is awarded annu: v to the student 
who pa th best examınatıol for the degree ol 
Master of Laws 

ГІ ion fee for thi ITS ‚vering a period ol 
1 months, is fwenty-Jive ) S does not carry 

t the privilege ol iding t! Lectures of the 
indergraduate course, except in the cast f students 
Who luat + | Set 

ЕСІ ES IN Cl Г] ОХ LW 

А со e otr 1 ires on Constitut nal Law ıs deliv- 
ered » the | Qehool by Professor Cox 
In this cour ( - оіп and forma- 

n of the Cons ition | | d States, the prin- | 

ри ot Con bi I ution e briefly in 
u ited, in con ) \ | ` е si eh of th« 
leading: doctrin › Wl | se p es hav ed in | 
the conduct of the Gove ment nd u lel h exposi 
tion O1 h« mu ( ( rt ‹ t] Un I States 

The course is open the sses the School 


Criminal Law is delivered 


\ course of Lectures on 
Solicitor of 


bv the Hon. Francis WHARTON, Lh. D. 


the Department of State, and author of the standard 
»w. on Criminal Evidence, and 


treatises on Criminal L: 
Practice. In this course it 


on Criminal Pleadings and 
1 the general | 
the classification of crimes; the | 
hé subject of common | 


‚rinciples on which 


IS proposed to discuss 
Criminal Law rests; 


nature of such crimes as are t 
which criminal prosecutions 


prosecutions ; the mode in 


are conducte: and the ех dene whicl 


1 
cutions 18 received. А lecture is also devoted to the 


international relations of crime, and a lecture o1 xtra 
dition 
The course is оти 1 to ali the cla ( от the schor 
LECTURES ON СЕГА | р ND [( 
The H À I S. W | | | В 
eraduate ‹ е 1 ЭС! | « he t n Ui y 
па ma Y h ted 5 ( ) \ 
Гог the Dist г uml ети 
Lect е: n Crin | ГІ. 
lectures wil up] е1 ( ered 
D WHA Y RTH n 11 
he pra« \ ( І T І n ( 11 
Court, minglino | | i | lov In the 
i uthorit l п ( 111 | | N | 
aeauction h от“ nly | ( e] net 
in the t1 Г criminal casi | ( чай n 
tel ut ough they determine | many | 
prosecution e found the text-boo | 
th« law | 
[h course 1 0] n ) | ( ol | ми 
LECTURES ОХ 1 LOTT COMMERCIA LAW 
WILLIAM F. MATTINGLY, Es a member of e I | 
of the District of ( umbia l | vel ] 1 UTE 
of Lectures upon questions « tantiy a ing 11 
ness life, in bankin B. u 18 L commercial раре! 
and in the purchase and sale of merchaı e, as illus 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF LAW 
Professor HENRY E. Davis, A. M.. LL. M.. will 
liver a course of Lectur 
Origin of the English 
gland and the United States 


The course is open to al 
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IFFORD How! 
5. А. Новвох 

W. D. HowEL! 
Mareo H. JEPPER 


CLARENCE E. LATIMER 


LAWRENCE N. LEI 


HOWARD MERRIAM 
CHARLES A. MOLLOY 

J. N. MORRISON 
Howanp D. Norris 
Мавлісні NOMA 

ROBERT FLETCHER ROGERS 
J. SrTEUART Rusk 


Екхезт L. ScHMIDT 


DANIEL Н. SHEA 

GEO. H. P. SHAW 

С. W. SMEDES 

ALBERT SPEIDEN 

Ум. H. STAYTON 

С. G. STEPHENSON 
ÜHARLES J. STODDARD 
Ум. С. STUART 

J. S. Warp THORON 
CHARLES COWLES TUCKER 
RicHarp WARE 

G. ( WELLS 

MORTIMER WHITEHEAD, JR 
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SENIORS 


Howarp В. Аввотт 
В. J. Е. ALLAN 
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CATALOGUE 
OFFICERS AND STUDENTS 
THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE | 
CORCORAN SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


THE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE COLLEGE FACULTY, 


HODGKINS, А M 


Mathematics 


HARRY KING 


Гор raphical Drawing 


en т те с =. атасы: — 

£ Z< аа сасык аке сұр 
- 

ERAS 


The regular cours 


partam nt 1s compris 


SCHOOL OF ХІ 


о 18! 


this object 


German Grammar is studied during the rst thre« rs of t course 
with its principles illustrated from the class readin ınd written exercises 
l'ext-b t: Otto's ( n tión G mma 
l'he Freshman ( vill Studien und Plau en (1 Serie 
Stern; Das Kalte Heı Haufl \( me short dern pl 
The Sophomore Class wi!l read Studien und Plaude en (8 Мег! 
Stern rn story and some « sic pla 
The vi id works from Lessiı Auerbach, 5 ( 
Goethe 
Seni e seminary stud Readi sight; Le res 
German 
THE SCHOOL OF FRENCH 
PROFESSOR 1.0061 
The Freshman Class is drilled in French pronunciation, Grammar, | 
gressive exercises in composition and in eonversatior 


Works read: Histoire d'un Conscrit; Le Cid; Athalie; Le Misanthrope 


Keetels's Cour 


Sophomore Class: French syntax critically studied; Dictation Exercises 
Short Original Essays; French Conversati 


Works read: Petite Histoire du Peuple Francais, Lacombe; L'Avar 


Parallel readings in Corinne; Sauveur's Gramn 


French Idioms studied; Lectures on the development of 


| the formative period of French literature; ( parati 


Parallel readings in Pylodet iture Francaise ( emporaint 
Original Essays and Orations; Pylodet's Littérature Fran 
Ruy Bias; Hernani; Crane's Romantisme Francai 


SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS 
PROFESSORS GORE AND HODGKINS 
In this School are taught Pure Mathematics, Mechanic s, Astronomy | 
Calculus of Probabilities, and Least 8 juares 
There are four classes 
1. The Freshman, in which are taught Algebra and Solid Geomet 


th's Algebra, Newcomb's Geom 


Text-books: Neweomb's and Wentw 
etry. 


| Combination, the prepa on of Elementary and Con | Bodies 
the methods of Analys lr 
and the methods of co eracting their effects, supplemented Labora- 
tory practice 


Text-books: Barker, Fowne, Attfield, and Remser 


instr lon und | rm( ead I з В пу, Z | Phys 
olory In G v the Phvs Chara } 81 " xists | 
re first studied, then its History ( 5 ( ses that 
have produced these Changes id their identity with exis 1 | 
Text-books: Папа в Mineralogy апа G y; Huxley's Physi y 
In this School students who have passed tl ıch the iss in ( istry 
can pursue, at their option, Qua | па Quantitative Analysis, for 
which an extra fee will be charged, and als s ( rot S 


The special studies of this School are pursued in two classes, the Junio 


ind the Senior. In the Junior Class the attention of students is directed 
of Mental Philosophy. Thetext-book used on Mental Philoso 


phy is Sully’s Outlines of Рзу‹ hology, accompanied with lectures or the 


to the stud 


history of speculative philosophy and of its.leading schools in ancient 
times, during the Middle Ages, and since the Revival of 


In the Senior ( 


phy, and of Natura 


dent, who also during the current year will serve as ac 


Political Philosophy; 


admitted 


rv examinatio 


Candidates foi dy «ion to the School 01 Greek in 
11 owest ( ) th« Freshman. will Dé examined in 
Goodwin's or Hadlev's Greek Grammar; Goodwin's 
Greek Reader, or Xenophon's Anabasis (first tour | 
books): first two bo: төре Homer's Шай; and Jones' | 
Candidates for admiss'on to the Freshman t ass ol 


the School of Latin wi be examined in Harkness 
Latin Grammar: four books of Caesar s Commentaries 
Six of Cicero's Select Orations: six books of the Жп d 
of Virgil; Sallust (Conspiracy of Catiline); Bennet в 
First Latin Exercise Book, or First Latii Writer; and 
Leighton's History of Rome (250 pages 

Candidates for admission to the School 01 French 
will be examined іп part first of Keetels's Collegiate 
Course and in the first five books of Télémaque. 


Candidates for admission to the 
matics in its lowest class. the Freshman, will be exam 
ined in Algebra (through Quadratic Equations) and 1n 


the first four books of Geometry. 


al equivalents in quality and amount 


mediately upon the commencen to y tern па no 
student will have leave to make a new o1ce of stud 
during any single term 


[he degrees of the College ал mferred оп! n 
lence of sat stactory attainment in h« tude ( 
scribed for any given degere [he eligibilitv of candi 
lates Í any degree is determined by the quality and 
the extent of their studies in the several Schoo [ ti 
Colleg 

І. Certificates of Proficiency are given to students 
who pass a satisfactory examination n the follow Ing 
studies of the several Schools: In the First, on English 
Literature, History, and Rhetoric; in the Second, on 


ie Greek of the Freshman and Sophomor: Classes ; in 


| 
the Third, on the Latin of the Freshman 


more Classes: in the Fon rth. on th« French or the Ger 
man Language; in the Fifth, on. the Mathematics of 
t 
t 


he Freshman and Sophomore Classes; in the Sixth, оп 
he Chemistry of the Junior Class; in the Seventh, on 


Mental or Moral Philosophy. 


II. Students who pass a satisfactorv examination on 
all the obligatory studies embraced in any one of the 


Schools of the College will receive a diploma certifying 


- 


the fact of their graduation in that School. 


to students 

in Comme 

[Or the 

whom public par 
Faculty. 


NNUAL 


Besides the honors and deer 


regular course, prizes are annuallv offered 
ward of special excellenc 


in particular branc 
study. 


The Davis Prizes, for excellence in Elocution, founded 
by the Hon. Isaac Davis, LL. D., of Massachusetts, 


nsist of two gold medals, and are annually awarded 


The Со 


Into two terms [he В! 
Monday in September, 
February. [he second 
February, and ends on t 
mencement, w h is he 
in Jun: 

А vacation of eight la 
yg ning ha holid 
alter New Y eal 

| 2d of Febru 

А rece give 
(la 11 | Vt 


sponding Departments. 
All the degrees of th« 
on Commencement Das 


in each vear whose avera 
is the highest nd an En 
who stands second 

[he Valedictorv is ам 
the qualifications of the 
well as on the ground of 


Philosophical,Classical, 
cal, Historical, or Literar 


students who are emineı 


t term DH ns 01 tn тои 
ind continues to the fi 
term beg n he first 
he dav of the Annual ( 
( | the ond Wt 
vs i ven Christma 
1 ] І 1 l 8 l VT ¢ 
3 ry Colle | 
( | а Ка М 
\ i 
СА t ht 
il i 
Jun 
ed )] ( nmel emet \ 
) а ) | ( У] 
( f B ( 1 Masteı 
{ 
icated, in the са 
( | / ГЕ 1101 
e awan | vradl 
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Diplomas in the several schools, and prizes for special 
excellence in any Department, are publicly delivered 
on the same day. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP 


Prayers, accompanied by the reading of the Scriptures, 
are offered daily in the College Chapel. АП students 


are expected to attend this service. 


LIBRARY HOURS 
The College Library will be open for the distribution 
of books, as also for purpose of consultation and in 
quiry, on such days and under such regulations as the 
Faculty may direct at the beginning of each year. 
The Libraries of Congress and of the various Depart- 


ments of the Federal Government are accessible to 
students for purposes of research in any special line of 
studies 


LITERARY SOCIETY 


The Enosinian Society, a literary association formed 


by the students of the College, meets weekly in its hall 


position. 
LECTURES | 
Courses of lecturesin various departments of Science. | 
Art, and Literature are open to the attendance of stu | 


for the purpose of improvement in Debate and Com | 


dents, not only in the College, but in connection with 


various associations, National and local, devoted to gen 
eral culture at the Capital of the country, and furnish- 
ing peculiar facilities for information and improvement 
In every branch of liberal learning. 

GENERAL ORDERS 


Every student on entering the College is understood 


by that act to come under a pledge that he will obe) 
the rules and regulations prescribed by the Board of 
Trustees and Overseers, and by the Faculty actiag 
under the authoritv of the Board. 

A. pamphlet copy of the laws of the College will be 


A merit roll of conduct is kept, and demerits are 
glven for unexcused absences and for violation of Col- 


| 

mu 

^ J ° ; . 1 
furnished to every student on his admission. | 
i 


legelaws. When any student has receiv ed one hundred 
such marks during any one term, or one hundred and 
fifty during any one year, he may be required to leave 
the Institution. 

A report of the student's standing in all his studies, 
including a record of all absences from lectures, reci 
tations, or other public exercises of the College, will be 
rendered quarterly to parents or guardians. 

The daily recitations of the College Classes are 
brought, as far as practicable, into the early portion of 
the day, closing generally at 2.30 o'clock P. M., and on 
Saturday at 11 o'clock A. M. The advantages of an 
attendance upon the debates of Congress, and upon 
lectures before various associations, are thus offered to 
students of the higher classes without detriment to 


proficiency in their studies. 


COLLEGE EXPENSES 


1. Admission fee (paid but once, on entrance 210.00 
2. Tui he v n tl rn Sch: + 90.00 
3. Ти lie year in tw cho 10.00 
1. Tuition forthe vear in one School 50.00 


These'charges cover all expenses, including public 
fuel, servants' wages, &c. 

Bills are payable semi-annually, in advance. 

The College provides no commons, but board may be 
procured in the city at such reasonable rates that the 
annual expenses of students need not exceed the sum 
of three hundred dollars. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
The Kendall Scholarship, founded by the late Hon. 
Amos Kendall,and running for six years, two in the 
Preparatory School and four in the College, is annually 
conferred on the best scholar in the publie High School. 
Students on this foundation pay semi-annually in ad- 
ht dollars for public fuel, servants’ 


10° 
elg 


vance a fee of 
wages, WC. 
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their University system of-education, is called by the 
name of W. W. Corcoran, іп grateful recollection of | 
his many benefactions to the University. 

The exercises of the School begin on the first of Octo- 
ber, and are held in the new University Building 
(southeast corner of Fifteenth and H streets), which 
has been constructed with special reference to the wants 
of the department. 

Provision is made in the Corcoran Scientific School 


Literature, Science, Technology, leading respectively to 


the deg 


ree of Bachelor of Science, of Civil Engineer, 
Mechanical Engineer, Mining Engineer, &c., act ording 
to the scope and quality of the studies prescribed for 
each degree 


| 
| 
for general апа for special courses of study 
The General Courses embrace sehemes of studies in 
Under the head of Special Courses of Study, whether | 


considered with reference to single studies ог to arts 
embracing with specific studies a certain component | 
part of the General Course, provision 1s made for ш- | 
struction in Practica Astronomy, Geodesy, Electrical 


Engineering, Architecture, Analytical Chemistry 1n all 
its branches, Metallurgy, Assaying, Drawing in dier 
branches, &c., &c. 

[n pursuit of this plan, instruction is offered by the 


'The School of Science established by the Trustees and 
Overseers of The Columbian University, as a part of | 
| 

| 


Corcoran Scientific School іп the following branches : | 
I. The English Language and Literature, ‹ mbracing | 
Rhetoric. Logic, History, &c. i 
II. The French and the German Languages, studied | 
with special reference to speaking them and reading 4 
them at s | 
III. Mathematics. embracing Algebra, Gec! ету, | 
Analytic Geometry, Shades, Shadows, and Pers] ective, | 
Di scriptive Geometry, Differential and Integr: icu | 
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IV. Physics, embracing Mechanics, Statics, Dynam 
ics, Hydro-Dynamics, Electricity, Electrical Engineer 
ing, Magnetism, Light, Heat, Acoustics, &c 

V. Chemistry, embracing Chemical Physies, General 
Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry, Industrial Chemistry, | 
Assaying, Metallurgy, &c. 

VI. Civil Engineering, embracing Construction ol 
Roads. Canals, Bridges, Geodetic Surveying, Surveys 
of Harbors, Rivers, Water Supplies, Sewerage, Drain 
age, Strength of Materials, &c., &c. 

VII. Mining Engineering, embracing specific studies 
with component parts of foregoing studies 

VIII. Astronomy, Theoretical and Practical, embrac 
ing Lectures on History, Methods, and Results. 

IX. Geology in all its branches, including Physical 
Geography and Mineralogy. 

X. Biology, including Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
and Anthropology. 

XI. Mechanical and Topographical Drawing. 

XII. Philosophy, embracing Mental and Moral Phi 
losophy, Political Economy, Constitutional and Inter 
national law. 

Degrees, Diplomas, and Certificates of Proficiency, 
according to the scope and quality of the studies pur 
sued, are awarded in the foregoing branches to students 
passing a satisfactory examination in the number of 
studies prescribed respectively for such Degrees, Di 
plomas, or Certificates. 

To accommodate students engaged in the Executive 
Departments, or in other office work, the exercises ot 
the School are held in the evening from 6 to 10 o'clock 
SYNOPSIS OF THE GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY FOR THI 

DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
First YEAR 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
Algebra. Algı 
Geometry Geometry 
French French 
German German 
Rhetoric. Hhetori 
En ish Lat Zua TC Et rlish Lat 1124 


Dissertations Mechan Draw 
Mechanica 1 | 
hemisirvy 


[m addition to the foregoing General Course for the 


degr: e of Ba« h« lor ot science, 


anged in Chemistry, Physics, 
Civil Engineering, Mining Engineering, Metallurgy, 
and Architecture. which embrace technical instruction 
in these branches, while including certain related por- 
tions of the General Course, and students completing 
any one of these courses will receive the corresponding 
degree. 

The separate courses in Civil Engineering and in 


Ch« mistry are as follows: | 


COURSE IN CIVIL ENGINEERING FOR THE DEGREE ОЕ CIVIL 
ENGINEER 


Algebra Algebra 
Geometry Geometry 


Fre nch 


Еп 
Dissert 
Mechanic 


tions 


Drawir 


Chemistry, Inorganic (Lecture 

SECO 
FIRST TERM 

rrigonometry 

Physics (Lectures 

Fre or German 

English Literature 

Deductive Logic 

Dissertations 

Mineralogy 

Bot 
THIRD 


FIRST TERM 
llus 
Railroad Surveyin 
l'opographical Drawin 
Strength of Materials 
Descriptive Astronomy 
Geology. 

French or Germa: 
History of Civilization 
Mechanics 


Ғосвт 
FIRST TERM 
Practical Astronomy 
Machines and Motors 
( Hydraulic 
Sanitary 
( ¢ and Harbors. 


Engineering 
oast 
Geodesy 
Use of Plane 
Strength of Materials. 
Metallurgy (Iron and Steel 
Practice in Design 


Table 


COURSE IN CHEMISTRY 


A 
Geometry 
French. 
German. 
Rhetoric 


7 
терга. 


First 


Mecha 11 Draw Q 
hem V lı in Or 
146 ‹ 

YEAI 

ECOND ТЕ! 
Analvtic Geometry 
Descriptive Geometry and G h 
French or Gert 
Physics (Lecture 
English Literature 
Dissertations 
Inductive Í ic 
Mineralogy 
Botanv 
YEAR 

ECOND TERM 
Calcu 
Theor f Instruments 
Горо raphi i Survey 
Hydrographic Surveyl1 
Drawing (€ tr tion f Mach | 


f Materia 
Astronomy 


Strength « 
Descriptive 
(теш Тат 

French 
Mechat 
History of Civilizati 


H YEAR 


SECOND TERM 
Practical Astr 
Principles of ( et 
Study of Actua rks 
` ( uli 
Engineering - Sanitary 


Stre1 қ 
Bui d | 
мресій‹ | 
Contracts | 

OR METALLURGY FOR THE DEGREI 


OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCI 


Y: 


A conspectus of studies with `í citation hours от 
lecture hours appointed for each study is announced at 


the opening of ea h year. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
f the sehools must 


Civil Engineer, or other full degree 01 
have a good knowledge of Arithmetic in all its branches, 
of Geography as taught in the best schools, English 
Grammar, Orthography and Composition, Elements of 
Algebra and Geometry. 

In the case of students aiming to secure special I 


the re- | 


)TO- 


ficiency in some single branch of Technology 
quirements for admission will be less comprehensive, 
but no student will be admitted to any class without a 
competent knowledge of the English studies above | 
mentioned. 

No student will be ad 
matriculation—that is, until after first reporting his 
name to the President or the Dean of the Faculty, pass- 


mitted to any class until after 


Ill 


ing the preliminary examination, and receiving the 


Certificate of the Financial Agent that the required 
tuition fees have been paid 


GRADUATE STUDIES 
If a sufficient number of students shall apply for in 
struction in advanced Studies, leading to the degree of 
Master of Science or Doctor of Science, arrangements 
will be made for them, as well as for graduate practice 


and original research in the laboratorie 


ANNUAL TUITION FEI 


| еї | па 10 ( 
resi ( ] I ( B 

fs ( ( пей ( ) J 
For si 1 0 
Math ) 
M n ] пас 
Mental and Moral Scier ) 
G Chemist 0 
G Physi ).00 
Mechani Drawi „ОО 

| i Drawi ) | 


The studies in the ( h« mical Laboratory will ( mbr: 


three courses : 


1 Qualitative Analy , embraci 1 Wi ы | ‹ ( | 
Chemical Manipulati : : 
extendine thr h y £100.00 
I Chemicals 1 у. 
D t (1 AY ) 
I1 Qua Ат I V in 1 I 
otn 8] M 1 th e vt А , 
For Chem ls use ) 


III.— Assaying of Ом ind Bu Du aHa 10.00 
For Materials used 20.00 


Students wishing to take short course of one term in Ch 

ical Manipulation will be charged 30.00 
For Chemicals used 10.00 
Deposit returnable 10.00 


For special laboratory work in connection with Physics 
idditiona charge is made of 50 00 
For special laboratory work in Mineralogy 10.00 
For special technical instruction in Electrical Engi- 
neering, Microscopy, Blowpipe Analysis, Architecture, 
Meteorology, Drawing. etc., the tuition fees will be 
announced at the opening of the term, and will be de- 


termined, in part, by the number of students. 


АП fees for full courses, or for courses in Analytical 


Chemistry and assaying, are payable in monthly instal 
| ments,in advance. Fees for single or for special studies 
| are payable in advance in half-yearly instalments. No 


| : A қ 
deduction on account of absence will be made for. any 


less time than a quarter of a year. 
For additional information, application may be made 


Pror. E. T. FRISTOE, 


Dean of the Ға« ШІН). 


N. B.—Students who wish to pursue Greek and Latin 
studies in connection with the other studies prescribed 
in the College Course for the degr: eof Bachelor of Let- 


ters, Bachelor of Arts. or Master of Arts, can do so on 
reporting their names to the President of the Faculty. 


Classes will be formed in these departments by the Rev. 


А. J. HUNTINGTON, D.D., Professor of Greek in the Co- 
lumbian College. and A. P. MONTAGUE, А. M., Ph. D., 
Professor of Latin in the Columbian College, if a suffi- 
cient number of students shall apply for such instruc- 


поп. 


STUDENTS 


F. B 


CARRINGTON 


Н. 8. CHANNING 
H. P. CHENOWETH 
С. С. CoGLEY 

A. M. COLLINS 
Miss M. A. Соххо 
Етллотт B. Cours 
А. С. Сосмв 

А. W. COWLES 1 


CROOK 


[N 


A. ( Analyt 
ANTH Antl 
As.—Assaying 
AST Asti 
B.— Botany 
C.—Chemistry 
C. E.—Civ I 
DR Draw 
E.— Et sh 
I Frencl 
G (зео! ry 
NAMI 

C. ABBE, Jr 

Г. ABBE 

F. L. AVERILI 

L. S. BAcoN 

T. N. BADGEI 

E. BAUM 

L. J. BATTLE 

W. O. BEALI 

G. Б. BEARDSLEY. Jr 

С. ©. BILLINGS 

H. T. BINGHAM 

W. В. BLACKFORD 

WILLIAM Bovp 

O. P. BROTHERS, Jr 

W. 8. Brown 

T. M. Вколргв 

H. L. Всеки, 

M. Вовк! an. 

W. H. CALDWELI 


LLY 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
ical Chemist: Ger.—( iar 
ур, Gk.—Greel 
I Latir 
_ M.—Mathemat 
МЕ Meteor 
MI Miner 
‹ N. 8.—N & 
P.—Phys 
Рнүв.--РІ в 
Z 7, £ 
RESIDENCI SCHOOLS 
Dist Coluı 1--A. € 
Dist. of Columbia--A 
New York Е., F.,Ger., M., Min., Be 
Dist. of Columbia. .Phys 
Dist. of Columbia... E., C. E., Min., Во! 
Kentucky E 
North Carolina Di 
Dist. of Columbia. .Dr., M 
New York Е., L., Ger, F., M., N 
Dist. of Columbia--C. E 
Dist. of Columbia--M., Phys 
Dist. of Columbia. . M., ( Ger 
- Dist. of Columbia .-M., Ger., Dr., С. I 
Mississippi E., L., M., N. В 
Dist. of Columbia--E., Сн Е., М., М.Б 
Virginia A. ( 
New York F., G 
Virginia E., Ger., M., Dr., ( 
Dist. of Columbia..C. E 
- Virginia M., C. E 
Dist. of Columbia .. A. ( M., №. S, рї 
Kentucky E., M., F., Ger., Dr., ( 
Dist. of Columbia--E., Gk., L., Сег., F., М 
Virginia Е., Ger., Е., М., М.В 
Dist. of Columbia. .E., M., Ғ., Ger., Phys 
Dist. of Columbia--Gk., L., Ғ., M., N. 8 
Dist. of Columbia..E., L., Ger., F., M., N 


Connecticut 


Dist. of Columbia 


AND 


Min 


7 


T 


THE 


G. A , 

W. Dinwippu Гехав M., Dr 

К. 8. Downs Marvland M | 

G. W. Drew Dist. of Columbia. -1 М.. F., Ger., Dr., ( 

B. Dv Barry Dist. of Columbia. -М., C., Phys 

A. O. Eu APHIEVI Dist. of ( imbia. .E., Gk., L., Ger., Е., М., N. 8 

Е, L. EUSTAPHIEVI Dist. of ( imbia--E., Gk., Г», Ger., F., M., N. 8 

Uns, FERNALD Dist f ( M | 

Е. К. Ево Согеа Е., Сег., F., М., N. 8 

С. L. FRAILEY Dist. of Columbia--E., L., Ger., F., M., N. 8., Gk 

С. M. Fixcker Dist f Columbia. -! Рһув 

Н. D FINCKI Dist ft im E 

L. A. FISCHEI Dis ( E..M.,F.,Ger., Phys.,C.E.,Min.,Bot 

E. G. Евсиз D ( n ( 

Evans Fuer Mary Е.. Gk., L., Ger., F., М., N. 8 

J. L. Рок D ( и M., Phys 

С. T. Games Virginia E 

©. W. GAMBLI Dist. of ( in I. GR Mo ЛЬ - | 

С. С. Gerry Marvland Ger., M., Р., E | 

W. Е. бсш Dist of Columbia. `M | 

Г. С. бому Dist. of Columbia -E., Ger., Ғ., М., N. 8 | 

E. A. GnEENOUGH Virginia \. ( | 

А. L. Harris Vist. of ( ımbia--E., M., C., Dr ) 

W. Е. Harvey Connecticu Dr | 

H. A HAYWARD Minnesota E., M RT Dr | 

GEORGE C. HAZELTON, J )is ( bla..E.. Gk., L., F., M., М.В 

Miss A. S. HAZELTON ist. of Columbia. E., M., F., Ger., С., D 

Miss L HAZELTON ist. of ( ımbia--F., Ge | 

Н. G HODGKINS )ist. of ( Е., Gk., L., Е., Ge M., P., М. В | 

E. Нилох JACKSON Virgini Е, G L., Ge F., М., N. 8 ] 

M. P. JACKSON ) ( n C. I I 

P. Jaisonn Ja] Е., G A. ( | 

J. 8. JOHNS N T'exa Е СЕ. 1, F., M., М.В | 

А. L. Точев Alabama Е. М. F., Ger., Phys | 

Н. W. Joxes Dist. of Columbia. -E., M., L., Gk 1 

S. KABAYAMA Japat E., L., Phys., б | 

W.M K | ғұ ` Cor А LS i 

“d XAELLY.. Dist. of Columbia. -E., Gk., L., Ger., Е. M., N. | 

E. ( Ккув Marvland Di | 

L. P KEYSER Dist. of Columbia--E., F., Се М.. C., Dr | 

H. H KIMBALL New Hampshire Dr E 
x 
| 


KiNG 


W. P. M. Kixc 

J. E. LASKEY 

P. J. LATHAM 

C. 8. McCLURI 
W. D. MACLEAN 


С. L. MARLATT 


К.Р. MCELROY 
V. L. Mason 
P. G. MELBOURNE 


F. P. METZER 
Ж MILLER 
Е. J. MULLER 
J. R. Nevirt 


Г, W. NOLAND 
E. А. H. NICHOLS 
C. C. J. Norris 


CARL 5. ORLEMAN 
G. H. PARMLEE 


JAMES Е. PHILP 


A. D. RAYMOND 
T. W. RICHARDS 
H. C. Котнекву 
E. С. RvEBsAM 
E. G. RUNYAN 
T. F. SANBORN 
F. H. SEELY 

R. B. SEWARD 
С. 5. SMITH 

J. M. SPEAR 
W. B. STARK 


GEORGE STEIGER 
JOHN H. SToNE 
Е. ботен 
С. THORPE 
Miss MABEI 
R. D. Trt 


THURSTON 
NDLI 


C. P. TOWNSEND 

O. W. TRUEWORTHY 
M. L. WADE 

P. С. WALES 

R. L. Wess 

W. A. WELLS 


WHITE 


THOMAS L 


Dist f ( un l 
Di ої ( ım 01 
D f Colun 
India 

ПИ 

Dist f ( ) 
Ohio 

Dist ( ia 
Репозу! 

Dist. of ( imbi 
Minn tà 

Miss pi 

Di f Colun 7 
Vii na 

Ge ia 

Illi 

Florida 
Connecticu 


Dist. of Columbi 
Dist. of Columbia 
Dist. of ( ımbia 
Dist. of ( 
Michigan 
New Hampshire 


ımbia 


Dist. of Columbia 
Dist. of Columbia 
New York 
Dist. of Columbia 
Mississippi 
Dist. of Columbia 


Dist. of ( 

Virginia 

Dist. of Ce 
Dist. of Columbia 
Maryland 

New York 


иша 


lum bia 


Dist. of Columbia 
Georgia 

Dist: of Columbia 
Dist. of Columbia 


Maryland 
Maryland 


Е., M., F., C. E, Phy M 
A. С 

A, ( 

M., Dr 

M., Phys 

Di 

Phys 

Min 


Ger., M., ( 

E., Gk., L., M., Ger., I 
F., Ger 

A.C 

Phys 

Min., A. ( 

Ш. БЕ, At O 
E.M 

| Сет 


STUDENTS IN 


lllinois ( 

Delaware M 

West Virginia Е., Gk., L., F., Сег., М., Р., М. 8 
West Vi nia E., Gk., L., F., Ger., M., N. 8 

Dist tU m l | Gk., L., 1 Ger., M N. 8 

Dist f ( iml M 

Dist. of ( T L.F 
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MEDI 


COLUMI 


| NATIONAL MEDICAL COLLE 


PROGRAMME 


MEDICAL LECTURES FOR WINTER SESSION OF 1888-'89. 


HOURS. | Monday. | Tuesday. Wednesday Thursday. | Friday. | Saturday. 


Prof. THOMPSON, | Prof. PRISTOE, Prof. TEOMPSON,| Prof. FRISTOE, Prof. TEOMPSON,| Prof. FRISTOE, 


5.30 P. M. 


f 
6.30 Р. М. Pref. KING Pref. PRENTISS Prof. XING Prof. PRENTISS Prof. XING Prof TH 
1.30 P. M. 


1.30 P. M 


"MILL 


ANNOUNCEMENT AND CATALOGUE 


N A7 [ONAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, | 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


THE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SIXTY-SEV ENTH. SESSION, 1888-155? 


i 
———————————————————————— ира —— nn nn 
— —AÑ o s, 


qe Senne 


HONORARY OVERSEERS. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THI NITED STATI 


ГНЕ CHIEF-JUSTICE OF THE SI PREME COURT О! THE UNITED STATES 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL OI rHI NITED STATES 


OVERSEERS. 
ГнЕ Ri F. WILSON, D. D., Baltin 
THE Rev, J. W. M. WILLIAMS, D. D., Baltimor 
HIRAM WOODS, Es Baltimoı 


HENRY TAYLOR, I Balt 

EUGENE LEVERING, 1 B 

| R F. HOWARD KERFOOT, D. D ] yn, N 
GEORGE O. MANNING, I Baltim , Md 

JAMES POLLARD, 1 | M 

Iur Hon. JAMES B, EDMONDS W ton, D, ( 

Гне Н WILLIAM L. W ON L: 1 Charl 7% 
Гне HON. T. L. M. CURRY, LL. D., Richmor Va 

THE К l'HOMAS D. ANDERSON, Вай M 

EDWARD AUSTEN, I Glencoe, M 


W. W. CORCORAN, LL. D 
W MAT #4 
). WILSON, 1 
КОВЕКТ С. ЕО LL. D 
HENRY BEAR I 
Е 1 |. H rHBERT, D 


JAMES С, WELLING, LL. D 
JOHN T. GIVEN, 1 

Гне Hon, JOHN W. POWELL, LL. D 
EDWARD М, GALLAUDET, LI 
GARDINER G. HUBBARD, 1 

Гне Нох. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL, D 


n u 


J AMES 
P 
M 22 


Е P 


N. S 
к. 
J. FOR 
Proj 5 


А, И; А 


с. WELLING, LL. D 
) í / ) 
Р. САВХЕТТ, М 
( М 
LINCOLN, М. D. 
P є 
D THOMPSON, M. D 
P j 
. JOHNSTON,’ M. D. 
1 Рға f М 


KING, A. M., M. D., 
D sof Y 4 Children, and 


Dean of the F 


EDWARD T. 


P 
WII 
P 
D. W. E 
Profess ) 


D. KERFO 


/ š 


А6. 


Пеп 


G. N. 


Di monstrator 


WM 


Assistant Demons 


W. 


Demonstra 


F. C. FERNALD 


Di mon sire 


PHILIP G.WALES, M 
Assist ІЛ 


WM. P. CARR, M. D., 
Prosectors 


Telephone Call, 885. 
2MD 


FRISTOE, A. M., LL: D., 
f e Ww ) 
ЛЛАМ LEE, M. D., 

f. < jj Physi 1 
RENTISS, A. M., M. D., 
lateria Medica and Therap 
OT SHUTE, A. B., M. D., 


fes FA 


ADAMS, A. M., M. D., 
ACKER, A. M., M. D., 
L. MILLER, M. D., 


P. LAWVER, M. D., 


AN DIUS S CISSELL, M. D., 
ors / Praet al Phys ol ду. 

.D.. MIDDLETON F.CUTHBERT,M.D., 
/ Demonstrators of Inatomy. 

HARRY V. WÜRDEMANN, M. D., 
to the Chair of Anatomy. 

A Же: ЖО KING, M. D., Dean, 

726 Thirteenth St., Washington, DU 


PROFESSORS ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS 
IN THI 


SPRING SESSION 


FACULTY. 

PROF. W. W. GODDING. M. D. 
Mental D 

PROF: Н. ©. YARROW, M. D, 


Disi 182% ОТ AN i 


PROF. ROBERT FLETCHER, M. D, M. R. C ‘S., Eng., 
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PRor. GEORGE BYRD HARRISON, M. D., 
Discases of Children. 


Pror. GEORGE WOODRUFF JOHNSTON, M. D. 


(тупесо! jij. 
Pror. J. H. BRYAN, M. D.. | 
Laryngoscopy and Diseas f the Т 


PRor. THEOBALD SMITH, M.--D., 
Bu | 


PRor. D. KERFOOT SHUTE, M. D.. 
Vis 1 Anato 


PROF. THOMAS E. McARDLE, А. М. M. D., 
Minor Surg 


The Lectures of this Course will be given during April and 
May, and are made as practical as possible. With this view 
the members of the Faculty conjoin practical demonstration 
and clinical teaching with didactic lectures. utilizing for this 
purpose the Hospitals and Dispensaries with which they are 
connected. "The students are enrolled at the beginning of the 
spring session, and are from time to time examined. At the 
end of the course certificates will be issued by each Professor 
to the students who, by their attention and diligence, shall be 
considered to have deserved them. 


‘Superintendent of the Government Hospital for the Insane 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


HI 
THI 


SESSION OF 1888-1889 


THE Sixty-Seventh Course of Lectures begins on Monday, 


October 1st, 1888, and continues until March 1st. 1889 


The Introductory Lecture of the Course will be delivered by 


Prof. W. W. JOHNSTON. on the 1st of October, and on the fol. 


lowing day the regular Lectures will commence and continue 


throughout the session, b« ginning at 5.30 P. M. of each week 
day. 

The system of instruction adopted by the Medical Depart 
ment of this University includes, first, a complete course, of about 
sixty lectures, on each of the seven essential branches of medi 
cal science, viz: Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Materia 


Medica, Surgery, Obstetrics, and the Гһеогу and Practice of 


Medicine, by attendance upon which course of didactic instruc- 
поп the student may become thoroughly versed in the princi- 
les of medical science. Sec ondly, a course of Clinical instruc- 
tion, for which ample opportunities are afforded, and by means 
of which the general institutes of medicine taucht in the lecture 
all are verified, illustrated, and practically applied at the 
jedside under the immediate observation of the student. In 
conducting their Clinics the Professors spare no pains to render 
the student familiar with th« proper methods of examining 


atients, analyzing symptoms, and making a correct diagnosis 
and prognosis of апу case that mav be pre sented. In like 
manner, the student is taught the art of prescribing medicines 
and of observing their effects, the mode of performing surgical 

thus offered 
" 


to render the graduate of this College a competent practitionei 


Operations, etc.; every educational facility being 
of medicine. 

Many of the Lectures are illustrated by use of the sciopticon, 
which has proved to be of great assistance in didactic instruc- 
tion. 

The Spring Course of Lectures begins early in April, and 
comprehends instruction in Toxicology and Chemical Analysis; 
Practical Physiology; Mental Diseases; Diseases of the Eye, 
Ear, Skin and Throat: Medical Jurisprudence; Diseases of 
Children: Bacteriology ; Minor Surgery and Bandaging ; 


Gynecology; and Visceral Anatomy. 


PROJ FORD THOMPSON, M. D., ONE OF THE ATTENDING SURGEONS 
ГНЕ CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL AND TO THE GARFIELD 
GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


This Course will embrace Didactic Lectures upon the Prin 
ciples and Practice: rgery, and, as far as practicable, 
Clinical Instruction at leg 


Professor THOMPSON being the Attending Surgeon of both the 
Children’s Hospital and the Garfield Hospital, and in charg 
of the department of Surgery in the Central Dispensary, stu 
dents are offered the opportunity for Clinical Instruction in 
these Institutions. 

Every effort will be made to teach Surgery in accordance 
with the latest developm« nts of scientific research At the 
College, operations will be performed upon the cadaver, and the 
use of all important surgical instruments and appliances will 


be demonstrated in the same manner. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
PROF. W. W. JOHNSTON, M. D., ONE OF THE CONSULTING PHYSICIANS 


TO THE CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL, AND TO THE GARFIELD 
HOSPITAL. 


The Course of Lectures on the Theory and Practice of Medi- 
cine begins with the consideration of the pathological anatomy 
and symtomatology of the general morbid processes, which 
occur in many diseases, and to which all the structures of the 
human body are liable. Generalor constitutional diseases and 
local diseases, or diseases of organs, are described in order. 

As the subjects taught from the Chair are so numerous and 
cover so wide a field, two years are required to complete the 
Course. The Lectures of each year, therefore, form a distinct 
and complete series, and it is necessary for the student to fol- 
low attentively the Lectures during two successive years in 
order to finish his studies in this branch. 

The course on Histology and Pathological Histology can not 
be neglected without serious detriment to progress, and are 
absolutely necessary to a complete understanding of the studies 
of this Chair. 

The hospitals and dispensaries of the city afford abundant 
opportunity for the observation of disease, and no chance 
should be lost to gain a practical knowledge of the methods of 
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Throughout the entire Course the application of Chemistry 
to Medicine and Pharmacy will be constantly brought before 
the student. 

Special attention is given to Toxicology. The various pol 
sons are studied, so far as the tests for their presence and ap 
propriate antidotes are concerned. 

The principles of the science are abundantly illustrated by 


experiments | 
Dr. W. P. LawvER will assist the Chair of Chemistry in 
giving practical instruction on urinary and chemical analysis | 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
PROF. WILLIAM. LEE, M. D 

This Course of Lectures will consist of a full, clear, and 
practical exposition of Physiology, aided, as far as possible, 
by experiments, vivisections, and diagrams. Тһе more fully 
to impress upon the memory of the student the important 
principles embraced in this valuable part of his curriculum, | 
reviews will be held from time to time in the form of class ex 
aminations. The Course will be confined strictly to Physi 
ology, with a view to cover fully the whole ground occupied 


by this branch. 


MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS 
PROF. D. W. PRENTISS, A. M., M. D. 

Іп the course of instruction pertaining to this Chair especial 
prominence will be given to the physiological action of medi 
cines and their therapeutic uses. 

The value of a knowledge of Pharmacy and of the Natural 
History and Chemical relations of the Materia Medica is not over 
looked, but time does not admit of their being considered in 
great detail in the lecture-room. They are rather proper sub 
jects for recess study. 

The art of prescribing will have a place in the consideration 
of individual drugs, particularly with reference to appropriate 
combinations, much of the success of the practitioner depend 
ing upon the practical application of his knowledge in the 
sick-room. 

[t will be the endeavor of Professor PRENTISS to make his 
instruction as practical as possible. Тһе Lectures will be sup- 
plemented by working prescriptions and black-board illustra 
tions, as occasion will admit. 

From this Chair the student will be taught the use of the 
Metric System in Medicine. 


ANATOMY 
PROF. D. KERFOOT SHUTE, A. B., M. D. 

This Course of Lectures is arranged with the view of render 
ing the didactic instruction in Anatomy as full and complete 
as the limits of the session will allow 

Sufficient knowledge of the anatomical structure of the 
human bodv to qualify one for the practice of medicine may 
be acquired during the two courses of lectures from this Chair, 
which each student attends, if, at the same time, he does his 
duty in the disse ting-room 

[he Lectures will be illustrated by frequent reference to 


recent dissections and numerous drawings and diagrams. The 


Sclopticon will also be employed constantly to present photo 
graphic views of many regions of the body 
Special attention will be given during the Course to the 


Surgical and Medical relations of Human Anatomy, which are 
of so great importance in the practice of the Medical Profes 
sıon 

Public oral examinations are conducted by the Lecturer from 
time to time 

Drs. WiLLIAM P. Carr and Harry V. WURDEMANN, Prosec 
tors to the Chair of Anatomy, prepare the subject for the Lect 
urer, 

Dr. А. С. Apams. Demonstrator of Anatomy, and his assist 
ants, Drs. WALEs and CUTHBERT, give their personal attention 


to the students in the dissecting-room 


PRACTICAL ANATOMY. 
[he Dissecting-Room of this College is large, thoroughly 
ventilated, well lighted, and furnished with every requisite 
for the convenience and comfort of the student. Anatomical 
material is abundantly supplied at a moderate price, only suffi 
and pre paring it. rhe 
1 ° a » 
room is open both during the day and at night until 11 P. M., 
[t is under the supervision 


cient to cover the expense of procuring 


or even later on some occasions 
of the Faculty and the immediate direction of the Demon. 


Strator of Ariatomv. who. with his assistants, 18 present at 
Stated hours to give his personal attention to the students and 


properly instruct his classes in their dissections. 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY AND HISTOLOGY. 


instruction will be continued during 


Practical Laboratory 
Physiology. Normal and 


the winter session in Exp: rimental 
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ination Prize was awarded to William P. Carr, of Virginia ; 
honorable mention being made of Lewes D. Wilson, of the 
District of Columbia, and Harry V. Wurdemann, of Kansas 


CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. 


The opportunities for clinical instruction in the City of Wash 
ington have of late years increased in proportion to its aug 
mented population and growing business activity, offering a 
strong contrast, in this respect, to the advantages formerly 
offered to the student. 

In addition to the opportunities afforded for general instruc 
tion in Medicine and Surgery by the larger hospitals of the city, 
facilities are also provided by which the student. may qualify 
himself for the treatment of certain special departments of Dis 
ease, which have of late acquired considerable prominence in 
Medical Practice, and in the successful management of which 
a certain skill is necessary, that canonly be acquired by special 
courses of clinical instruction, such as the Faculty of this Col 
lege design to supply. 

Diseases of Infants and Children.—In this important class of 
maladies— which seldom receives the attention it deserves from 
medical students— special clinical instruction will be given at 
the ** Children's Hospital," by the attending Physicians and 
Surgeons, among whom are Profs. W. W. JOHNSTON, J. FORD 
THOMPSON, А. Е. A. Kina, Е. B. Lorine, and G. N. ACKER 
Many hundreds of cases, representing a great number and 
variety of diseases, are annually treated in the wards and in 
the outdoor department of this Hospital. Students are admit 
ted to the clinics free of charge, and also to the Dispensary 


service, which is open daily from 2.30 to 4.30 P. M. Under 

direction of the very able Medical and Surgical Attendants ol 
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stitution, and the same privileges as regards examination will 
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third-eourse students afteı passing a satisfactory examination 


extended to them—that is to sav, they will be admitted as 


examined and prescribed for 
departments, exclusive of the 
eases of Children; 9, Diseases of Women: 
Eye and Ear: і, Diseases of the 
and Skin Diseases: 6, 
the winter Clinical Lectures 
by members of the Attending Staff, admis 


sion to which 
Secured by means of cards, to be obtained 


Of the Staff The Department of “General and Nervous Dis 
eases" is in charge of Prof. Wn LIAM LEE; that of “ Surg: ry 
and Skin Diseases." in charge of Prof. J. FoRD THOMPSON. 
and that of « Diseases of Women," in charge of Prof. Сковск 


WOODRUFF J 


JOHNSTON 
The members of the House Staff of the 
annually by competitive 
There 
dentship, 


examination 

are three Dispensary studentships and a resident stu 
which are open to undergraduates. 

The Garfield Gen ral 


for clinical instruction in both Medicine and Surgery. Profs 


Коко THOMPSON and W. W. JOHNSTON are included in the 


Medical and Surgical Staff of this Institution 
All clinical instruction is free of charge. 


LIBRARIES, ARMY MEDICAL MUSEUM, ETC 


The location of the University at the seat of the National 
Capital affords several striking advantages to the medical stu 
“ent. Не has free access to the Libraries of Congress, of the 
Army Medical Museum. of the Smithsonian Institution. and of 
th Patent Office. all of which contain rare and costly works 
In every department of science and literature The Army 
Medical Museum. is also open for inspection daily from 9 to 3 
9 clock. With its unrivalled collection of anatomical and 
pathological specimens, illustrating normal anatomy and the 
results of disease in every form, and an almost unlimited num 
er of other preparations showing the effects of gunshot wounds 
and surgical 
field for 
either in 


injuries of every kind, this Museum presents a 
study superior to any other institution of the kind. 
this country or Europe. 

Apart from these considerations, students from a distance 
have th« opportunity of spending a winter profitably at the 
Seat of the 
Sress, Th« 


ample time 


National Government during the session of Con- 
' College lectures beginning at 5.30 in the evening. 
is afforded during the term for visiting th« public 


The Dispensary has six s parate 
Emergency Hospital, viz: 1. Dis 
3, Diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs: 5. Surgery 
General and Nervous Diseases. During 
are given daily, from 140 З P. M.. 
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Hospital are chosen 
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buildings, works of art, апа other places ої interest to а 
ranger. Prominent among these тау b« mentioned the new 
National Museum. established in connection with the Smith 
nian Institution. Here may be seen fully classified collec 
ions illustrating the Arts and Industries of the countr) and 
special interest to th: Medical student there is found in this 
useum the most complet: and best arranged collection 01 
ateria Medica in the world. Тһе drugs are shown in all 
their processes of manufacture, from the original package in 
hich they art imported or marketed to the delicate alkaloid 

n uting the active principle. 
Of great interest, also, are the Government Botanical Gal 
ns and the Grounds of the Agricultural Department, wher 


the student of botany may find a rare ‹ ollection of medicinal 
plants, from which ar derived many of the preparations ol 
the Materia Medica 

At the United States Patent Office models of many curious 
medical and surgical instruments may be daily inspected fron 
9 to 3 o'clock, thus affording to the student an opportunity ol 
studying the mechanical contrivance sed in Medicine, Sur 
gery, and Ob ri that is not to be obtained іп any othel 
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required in all cases, and tickets 
taken out at the commence ment of the session, unless 
Special arrangement be made with the Dx 


an to suit the con 
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student 

By virtue of a liberal 
VORCORAN, this College i 
Which are under the 


endowment from the late Mr. W. W. 
s enabled to offer six free Scholarships, 


supervision of the Columbian University. 
Applicants for the privileges of this endowment must produce 
* Certificate from the authorities of the University that they 


have been fitted by previous education for th« study of medi- 
Cine. This is the only mode by which any deduction can be 


made from the regular fees. ex« ept as hereinafter stated. 
Graduates of other accredited Medical Colleges, 
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act of Congress of the United 


America. 
rices of board and 


Students requiring further information are requested to 


communicate with the Dean of the Faculty. 
A. F. A. KING, M. D., Dean, 


726 13th Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Text Books. and Works of Reference, 


ANATOMY Gray's. Anatomy,* Quain’s Anatomy, Descrip- 


tive and Surgical; Holden's Manual of Dissection 


PHYSIOLOGY Landois’, Dalton's, or Flint's Physiology 
‘Oster X Гапо |: v's Practical Pl vslologw Rutherford's Prac 
са! Histology 


CHEMISTRY Barker's, Attfield's, Bloxam's. ог Fowne's 


Chemistry Bowman's Medica Chemistry Witthaus’ Chem 
Sry, and Remsen’s Organic Che mist 
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SURGERY | sli { Gross Бу ет г surgery І 
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PRACTICE OF MEDICINI R 
or Niemevei Praecti S of Medi 
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Women ) Leu / г W H. D Meig pp 
un Disea of С] re] ind Кел | Dis : ЕД n 
Bladdeı and Ur 
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As, however, no amount 
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The operating-room 
Ous Government reser 
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practice, as well asad 
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Infirmary, for which 


olleoe b niding gives 
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as a full, unobstructed 


ions. It is furnished 


nece ssary appliances 
know led ex of office 
experience. 


dental laboratory is 


the successful practice 


ible for the safe 


alii 


and 1s fitted 


on of ıe various an:esthetics 


monstratol thoroughly 


поп 01 


for nine continuou 
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Clinical ma 
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fully as 
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GENERAL SKETCH OF TI 


[E SEVERAL LECTURE COUR 


PROSTHETIC DENTISTRY AND METALLURGY 


PROI HALL LEWIS, D 
In this Department th« principles involved in the constru« 
tion of artificial substitutes will be exhaustively considered, 
and the lectures supplemented by practical demonstrations o1 


the subjects mentioned 


In add tion to the more commonly sed vegetable bases Топ 
artificial teeth, the use of Gold, Silver. Platinum, and Fusible 
Alloys will be thoroughly taught d Bridge-w the Arti 
tic Carving of Gum Sections, the construction of appliances 
tor correcting Oral Irregularities, Interdental Splints for Fract 
ure, and Artificial Vela will be carefully considered 

The modes of preparation, properties, etc., of the Metals and 
Alloys of particular interest to the D« ` reci special 
attention 

Professor Lewis will endeavor to make his instruction 
thoroughly practical, and to prepare the student for Ши 
actual, every-day practice of Prosthet Dentistry 


OPERATIVE DENTISTRY, DENTAL ANATOMY, AND 
PATHOLOGY 


PROI HENRY C. THOMPSON, D 


This Course embraces Lectures on thi Special Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Teeth The origin, growth, and eruptio: 
of the teeth receive minute attention, and will be illustrated 


as their importance demands 
The methods of treating, filling, extracting, and regulating 
teeth will not only receive attention in the lecture-room. but 


are fully established as most profie 


demonstrated clinically, by gentlemen whose reputations 


ORAL SURGERY. 
PROF. J. FORD THOMPSON, M. D. 
Prof, Thompson, of the Medical Department, will deliver a 
Sufficient number of lectures upon Oral Surgery to render the 
Student all the instruction upon this su ject that may |» 


hecessary for Dental Practice 


w... 


CHEMISTRY) 
PROF. EDWARD T. FRISTOE, LL. D 


Тһе instruction of this Department embraces 

Ist. A short discussion of the various branches of Physics, 
as Specific Gravity, Pneumatics, Heat, Light, Electricity, etc., 
so far as they relate to the Science ol Chemistry. 

2d. The principles of che mical philosophy, the laws of chem 
ical combinations, and of chemical affinity in general 


3d. A discussion of the elementary bodies, both metallic 
and non-metallic ; the best methods of preparing the various 


inorganic bodies, their properties and reactions, and the means 


of detecting their presence. 
| 


The principles of the science art abundantly illustrated by 


experiments. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
PROF. WILLIAM LEE, M. D 


This Course of Lectures will consist of a full, clear, and 


practical ( xposition O1 Physiology, aided, ав Таг ав ро! sible, | 


experiments, vivisections, and diagrams. "The more fully to 


impress upon the memory of the student the important princi 
luable part of his curriculum, reviews 


will be held from time to time in the form of class examina 


ples embraced in this va 


tions. The course will be confined strictly to Physiology, with 
a view to cover fully the whole ground occupied by this branch. 
Due attention will b: paid by this Chair to the study, with the 
исгозсоре, of Normal Histology. 
MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. 
PROF. D. W. PRENTISS, A. M., M. D 

In the course of instruction pertaining to this Chair especial 
prominence will be given to the physiological action ol medi 
cines and their therapeutic uses. 

The value of a knowledge of Pharmacy and of the Natural 
History and Chemical Relations of th« Materia Medica is not 
overlooked, but time does not admit of their being considered 
in great detail in the lecture-room They are rather proper 
subjects Tor recess stud) 

[t will be the endeavor of Prof. Prentiss to make his in- 
struction as practical as possible. The Lectures will be sup 
plemented by working prescriptions and black-board illustra 
tions, as occasion will admit. 

From this Chair the student will be taught the use of the 
Metric System in Medicine and Dentistry. 


ANATOMY 
PROF. D. KERFOOT SHUTE, A. B., M. D. 


l'his Course of Lectures is arranged with the view of ren 
dering the didactic instruction in Anatomy as full and com 
plete as the limits of the session will allow 


[he Lectures will b« 


lustrated by re uent reference to re 
cent dissections and numerous drawings and diagrams. The 
sciopticon will also be employed constantly to present photo 


graphic views of many regions of the body 

Public oral examinations are conducted by the Lecturer from 
time to time. 

Drs. WILLIAM P. Carr and Harry V. WURDEMANN. Prosect 
ors to the Chair of Anatomy. prepare the subject for the Lect 
urer. 


Dr. А. C. ApAMs, Demonstrator of Anatomy. and his assist 


ants, Drs. WALES and CUTHBERT, give their personal attention 
to the students in the dissecting-room 


PRACTICAL ANATOMY 


The dissecting-room of this College is large. horoughly ven 


Ulated, well lighted, and furnished with every requisite for 


the convenience and comfort of the student Anatomical ma 
terial is abundantly supplied at a moderate price, only suffi 
cient to cover the expense of procuring and preparing it. The 
room 18 open both during the day and at night until 11 P. M.. 
or even later on some occasions. It is under the supervision 
of the Faculty and the immediate direction of the Demon 


Strator of Anatomy, who, with his assistants, is present «al 
stated hours to vive his pe rsonal attention to the students and 


properly instruct his classes in their dissections. 
CLINICAL OPERATIONS 


One evening in each week a member of the Corps of Clin- 
ical Operators will lectur: upon some subject of general inter 
est in Dentistry, and. upon the following Saturday, whenever 
admissible, will give in the Infirmary a practical demonstra- 


tion of the subject mentioned. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR MATRICULATION AND GRAD 
UATION. 

1. Matriculants will be required to show, either by examin: 
tion or by the exhibit of a diploma or certificate from some 
reputable literary institution, that thev have received a good 
English education. 

2. Candidates for graduation must have attended two full 
Courses of Lectures, each of five months’ duration, and two 
courses of Clinical instruction in this institution, during the 
regular winter term and in separate years. 

If, however, the candidate, before matriculation, shall have 
attended one Course of Lectures in some other reputable 
Dental College, or should he have graduated in a reputable 
Medical School and have had also one year’s dental instruction, 
then he can become a candidate for graduation after only оти 
Course of Lectures and Clinical instruction. 

The candidate must be examined upon all subjects taught in 
this School, and before the examination he must perform оре! 
ations upon the natural organs in the Infirmary and present a 
well-constructed specimen of Dental mechanism made by him 
self in the Dental Laboratory of the Û niversity, which shall be 
afterwards deposited in the College Museum. 

In addition to the above requirements, the moral characteı 
and habits of the candidate, his industry and diligent attend 
ance, will be taken into consideration Notable negligence, 
immorality, and habitual absence from the lectures will, it is 
distinctly understood, preclude the candidate from attaining 
his degree, even though he may have acquired sufficient tech 
nical knowledge to pass a creditable examination. The reser 
vation on the part of the Faculty of the right to make good 
moral character a prerequisite for graduation must not b« 
overlooked. 


ADMISSION OF WOMEN. 


The Board of Trustees of this University having authorized 
the admission of women to the Dental Department, they are 
now admitted to matriculation and graduation, subject to the 
same rules and with the same privileges in all respects as are 
accorded other students. 


FEES 


Matriculation fee (paid once only) $5 00 
Full course of lectures on all the branches 00 00 
Single tickets 15 00 
Demonstrator of Anatomy 10 00 
Examination fee (payabl@once only, but not returnable 20 00 


Graduates of other recognized Dental Colleges will be ad 


mitted on paying the matriculation fee and fifty dollars. 
No charge will be made to matricu] 


ants fo 
Practical Instruction in the Laboratory 


r the courses of 
on Physiology, ang 
Histology, nor for ( linical Lectures 

Payment of the fees is required in all cases, and tickets must 
be taken out at the commencement of the session, unless spe 


cial arrangement be made with th: Dean t« 


| » suit the сопуешепс‹ 
of the student 


Graduates of othei accredited. Medical Colleges after five 
years are required to matriculat: only Prior to the expiration 
ol five years the fee for a general tieket is $50. 

The degrees are conferred by the authority of the Columbian 
University, incorporated by 
States of America 


The prices of board and all othei 


act of Congress of the United 


personal expenses are as rea 

sonable in Washington as in other large cities of the Union. 

Students requiring further information are re 
municate with the Dean of th« Faculty 
А, К. A. KING, M. D., Dean, 

726 13th street, Washington. D. С 


jue sted to com 


Telephone Call, 885 
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Capita affords s« 1 triki idvan 
student He has free access to the Librat (f Congress, 01 
the Army Medical Museum, of th Smithsonian Institution 
and of the Patent Offic all of which contain rare and costly 
works in every department o1 en ind literatuı 
The Congressional Library contains copies 01 all the impor 
tant dental works evel published. and the st ident ha frei 
a to these, for study or reference n anv week dav, trom 


9 to 3 o'clock 


ТІ Armv Medical Museum ituated on B street, согпе! 


114 

Seventh street S. W.. is also open for daily inspection with its 
unrivalled collection of pathological specimens illustrating 
the results of disease іп very form It also contains almost 
numberless crania of every human nationality, by an examina 
tion of which the student can find many dentures of theo 
retical perfection, ат d observe the effect of civilization and 
race admixtu u] the dental сап 

Apart roni | ( on leration tu len from a distance 
have the opportunity of sp ndi! | winter profitably at th: 
seat of the National Government during th ( п of Con 
ress The College lectures beginning at 9.20 n the evening. 
imple time 1 afforded during the term for visiting th« publi 
buildings work ot arl and other places of interest to а 
strangel Prominent among these may be m« ntioned the new 
National Museum, established in connection with the Smith 
sonian Institution Неге тау be seen fully classified collec 
tions illustrating the arts and industries ol the country ; and 
of special interest to the m ‚dieal and dental student there 1s 
found in this Museum the most complete and best arranged 
collection f Materia Medica іп the world [he drugs аг" 
shown in all their processes of manutacture, from the original 
package in which they are imported or marketed to the deli 


cate alkaloid constituting the active prin iple. 
Of great interest also. are the Government Botanical Gal 
(Grounds of the Agricultural Department, where 


dens and the 
:olleetion of medicinal 


the student of botany n ay find a rare ‹ 


plants, from which are derived many ol the preparations ol 
1 


he Materia Medica 

At the United States Patent Office models of e 
able form of dental instruments may be daily inspected, thus 
affording to the student an invaluable opportunity for study 


ing the mechanical contrivances used in dental practice that 


ту concely 


is not to be obtained in any other city 
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Text Books and Works of Reference. 


АХАТ! MY Grays Anatom Quain s Anat 


omy, Descrip 


tive and Surgical; Holden's Manual of Dissecti: n 
PHYSIOLOGY Landois’, Dalton’s. or Flint's Physiology: 
Foster & Langley’s Practical Physiology ; Rutherford's Pra 


tical Histology 


CHEMISTRY Bar) \ttfield’s, Bloxam's, or Fowne's 


Chemistry: Bowman's Medical Chemistry Witthaus Chem 


istry, апа Remsen's Organic Chemistry 
MATERIA MEDICA НСИ / Nationa 
Dispensatory Edes' Therapeutics 


PROSTHETIC DENTISTRY—Richardson's Mechanical Den 
tistry ; Wildman's Instructi ns in | 


OPERATIVE DENTISTRY Harris’ Principles of Practice 


Lomes Dental Anatomy ind Surgery Гай в Operative 
Dentistry : Garretson's Oral Surgery; American System of 
Dentistry Litch; Irregularities of Teeth — Talbot 


"The works first named and in 


WASHINGTON, D. ( 


WILLIAM W. Corcoran, LL. D., President of the Corporation. 


| THE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, 
| 


James C. WELLING, LL. D., President of the Faculties 


Collegiate and Professional Instruction 1s given in the 


Columbian University in four Department The COLUMBIAN 


x CoLLEGE. the NATIONAL MEDICAL CoLLEGE, the COLUMBIAN 
UNIVERSITY Law ScHooL, and the CORCORAN PCIENTIFI( 
SCHOO! 

The first of these comprises the usual College course in 
Languages (Ancient and Modern), Mathematics, the Physical 
Seiences. History. Mental. Moral, and Political Philosophy with 
specific courses leading severa Iv to the degrees ol Bachelor ol 
Arts Ваеһе1от”®®чн gn e: апа Bachelor of Letter: 


the University, cai the course of study defined in this 


The Nationa Мей College. the Medical Department ol 

[he Columbian University Law School has an und reraduate 
course of study in the elements of алу 7 с to the degre 
of Bachelor of Law nie fräduate course of study in Prac 
tice. leading to thé degree of Master of Laws 

Гре Corcoran Scientific School comprises general course 
study, leading to the degrees, respectively, ol Bachelor of Sci 


Y 
ence and Civil Engineer, and a special irse in Chemistry and 


Metallurgy. leading, with certain auxiliary studies, to the first 
named of these degrees. The Chemical Laboratory, recently 
constructed, affords ample facilities Тот analvtical work 
Besides the foregoing higher departments, the Universit) 


has under its management a Preparatory School, in whi h stu 
dents are prepared [or 4 olleg« . for th« Militarv School at West 


Point, or for the Naval \cademy at Annapolis 


For further information, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES C. WELLING, 
President, h tc: 


chartered by 


Гһа! the charter was procured һу representative men ог the 
Baptist churches of the United States, and was framed by them | 
in the nost liberal and uns (аттап Spirit | 
Phat the great leading communions of ev ngelical Chi stianity 
n the United States have been, and still are, represented ш its 
joard of Government—the Baptist, the Episcopa the Pres 
byterian, and the Methodist. 
[hat the Institution was founded with a distinct forecast о! 
its National significance and usefulness ; | 
[hat in this sense it was patronized and fostered by men like | 
President Monroe, President John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, 
Richard Rush. and many other eminent statesmen in the United 


States, and by men like зи James Mackintosl | 
ton. William Wilberforce, Alexander Baring (afterwards Lord 
Ashl 


That from the 


irton). and many others in England; 


beginning of its operations it has soug 
bine professional education in Theology, Medicine, апа 
with its academic апа collegiate disciplines ; 


the school 


That though compelled many years ag 


it re-established as а part of ош 


о! l'heology, we hope to see 


Universitv svstem so soon as it can be done without prejudice to 


neighboring institutions ; 


Chat we have recently added a School of Dentistry to our Schoo! 


of Medicine. and have created a School of Science, which is 


destined, when adequately equipped, to form an important part 


Of our University system ; 


ful friends in es 


found princely benefactors in two men who had the nearest view 


па ‚ and 


of its opportunities Joun WITHERS, of Alexandria. Va 


a name splendid and venerable in the ai nals of American philan 


thropy—WILLIAM W. Corn ORAN, of Washinet 
ful hand touched again and 


on, whose bounti- 


again every department of the Uni 
versity, and laid the solid foundation of its permanent endow 


ment ; 


That the present value of our erounds and buildings is esti 
mated at not less than DS 


10,000 ; 


That the corporation has no debts restine on it which 


more than covered by its unsold and partly unproductive real 


estate ; 


That it has an endowment of about $250.000. yielding during 
the last year an income of $11.466 : 


| 
l'hat the corporation publishes annually a printed report, giving 
a detailed view of all its financial operations : 


That the institution has o 


f late years steadily grown in streneth, 
while widening the sphere of its activity 
That the number of its professors and instructors in all the 
Faculties—several who teach in 


more than one Faculty not being 
counted twice— is 57; 
That the number of its students in all 4 partments during the 
last year was 555. and that the number is still larger during the 


present vear ; 
That the large work which the Universitv now accomplishes on 


the basis of its present very inadequate endowment is but an 


earnest and pledge of the much greater things it could achieve if 


only its resources were made more commensurate with its un- 


rivalled opportunities and its special local advantages : 


lhat the city of W ashington is not onlv the political centre of 
the Union, but 


1 has also become a 


scientific centre of tl 


great social centre and the 
ie United States ; 

That the scientific activities here pursued in the Smithsonian 
Institution, the National Museum. the Bureau of Ethnology, the 
Army Medical Museum, the Naval 
Patent Office, the Naval Obsery 


Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 


Bureau of Hygiene, Ше 
atory, the Geological Survey. the 


Hydrographic Office, the Weather 


diplomacy, public есо! n эр 
aflairs and avigation, technology, пи e, ек eu ге here 
found лесная wit > eat Í ecutive Dep tments ot 
the National Government, and are pen to all for study and inves- 
tigation ; 

That the archives of the State Department contain important 
manuscripts and much unused material for te ustration Ol 


Ameı can history 


That the Corcoran Gallery of Art, with its collections n pr 
ino : сома па pl r-casts. as also with ts provision 
for free instruction in drawing гр g, 15 here esta shed 
with a permanent endowment of $ 0,000 for the encontar” 
ment and th« Iture of the zesthet ts 

l'hat in connection Wi hese great esta shments of literary 
scientific. historical. and artistic activ there exist vast colleC- 
Hons of illustrative matt which ‹ 1 he ectly tributary 
to the cause of higher learning and ‹ ıdvanced st idies without 
entailing anv tax on the University treasury for either the first 
cost or the annual maintenance oi І strative maten 

That the pecuniary value of this 80-4 Шей ** educational plant 
is estimated at from y ! ions of dollars 

аи Ps naterial is perfectly unique in 
its kind and could not be reproduced elsewhere at any price; 

E Ше {Сохан л the Unite ] States 1 заКкез ап annual 


appropriation of about $4,000,000 #01 the administration ol 
Scientific and literary work Ben tired in connection with the 


executive bureaus of the Government 


in connection with these scientific and executiv« bureaus 
there exists a lai body of scientific and learned men—six hun 
dred in number— who hold their hi idquarters in Washington 
l'hat for purposes of d ission and co-operation, thes 1en- 
tific men are here aggregat d into great Societi ome of 
че ог world-wide fame—the Philosophical Society. the Anthro 
pological Society, the Biological Society. Ни Mathematical So- 
ciety. the Entomological Society, the Micros өрік 1 Society, the 


Chemical Society. the Botanical Society, the National С. ographic 
С BD, * 

[That among these men 
who stand at the head of theiı 


but in the world : 


That from this corps of savants and scholars the I 


niversity 


is able to recruit teachers of the highest от 


rad 


le for its Faculties of 
instruction, and to do at 


so a rate ol compensation much less than 


must obtain elsewhere for similaı service 


Phatfrom the Supreme Court of the United Stat 5, from the offi- 


cial associates of the Attorney-General of the United States. and 
trom the highest judiciary of the District of Columbia, the Unive, 
sity has already enlist 


many of the eminent teachers who make | 
Its Law School among the most famous in the land : 


l hat in otl er de partments of learning and scienc« the University | 


is already making. similai use of its local opportunities, and is 


drawing into its service many among the most distinguished of 
the scientific men of W ashington ; 


at the Fac ulties 


in all departments of the University are com- 


posed almost exclusively of Christian men. who represent, on the 


common ground of University learning, the principal denomina- 
tions of American Christendom—the Baptist, the Presbyterian, 
the Episcopalian, the Methodist, and the Lutheran : 

Chat the enlargement it could give to its courses of instruction 
and to its advanced studies is limited only by the s ope of the 


lich may be placed at its 
Chat any additions made to 


enlarged resources wl command ; 
its present resources would со Ш 
largest measure to Ше most immediate as well as the most 


ductive of all work in educati 


pro- i 
on—the « mployment of able teachers. 


ind the establishment of scholarships and fellow ships in connec- 
tion with the Universitv 


That the peculiar felicitv of its position ım poses upon it the 


least possible expenditure 1 


for the purely administrative work of 


appro 


tional auxiliaries furnished to us e witl t money and wit 
Out price. 

In further reinforcement of the foregoing special idvantages 
of Washington as the site ol a ereat University, it s mid be added 


that the National Academy of Sciences and the American Histor- 


r annual 


cal Associat | have their seat here | ( re t 
Sc ons while Htet y eal ul scientin organ tons ol 
all | ls in the United States have adopt d the habit of meeting 
here once every year for the re | стор s and th« discussion 
of topics. In this way the city o! Washington has become à 
great National Exchange tor the comparisot of opinions, and the 
favorite ** Clearing-House " of American ideas in all branches of 
public interest and inquiry. 

It was with these views and under the pressure 01 these consid- 
erations and motives that the authorities of the Colt jan Univer- 
Sity, in the уел! 1884, resolved to take measures, at the earliest 


. 13: 
51.000.000 as a first addi- 


lieving that 


tion to the permanent c дом ment 
] 1 | 
nucleus of the many millions 


this first million would serve as the ic 

wh ай in future days be ıdded to ıts resources [hat move- 
ment was unavoidably intermitted та seasol but is now re- 
sumed through a door which has been opened for larger combi- 


nations and a more concerted effort. 


Soon after the American Baptist Education Society had been 
formed in the city of Washington in the year 1899, the President of 
the University. by invitation of the Board of Management of the So- 
ciety, submitted to that Board a brief statement concerning the op- 
portunities and wants of an institution w! ich was originally founded 
by the Baptists of the United States. In voluntary response to this 
ittee, consisting 


l Board appointed a special comm 


exposition. t 
D.. of Baltimore, the Rev. 


1€ 


of the Rev. FRANK M. Етллѕ, D. 
LL Da iladelphia, the 


GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D. D., 
York City, the Rev. A. 


Rev. H. L. MOREHOUSE, D. D.. of New 
C. OSBORN, D. D., of Albion, N. Y., and Prof. W. R. HARPER, 


Ph.D.,of Y ale University, with instructions to inquire into the facts 
and possibilities connected with th« ‘University problem " in the 
city of Washington. ThatCommittee, after making a visit to Wash- 


6 


ington, after inspecting tl eappointments of the University building 
and verifying some of {һе statements currentlv made concerning 
| 
| 


the educational facilities of the National Capital, joined unani- 


mously in a report which exhibits. under fifteen distinct heads, 


certain salient features of the University, in connection with its 
unparalleled facilities” for educational work of the highest 
grade. The report concludes with the following resolution : 


** Resolved, In view of the foregoing facts concerning an insti- 
tution already established, and of the unparalleled facilities offi red 


in Washington for university studies. under the guidance of 
Christian instructors, your Committee. confident in the belief 
that its recommendation will not interfere with other educational 
enterprises, unhesitatingly expresses the opinion that the effort of 
the Trustees and Overseers of Columbian Unive rsity to secure an 
adequate endowment of the institution should be, and is, com- 


mended to the favorable consideration of th« Denomination." 


The report of the Committee was submitted to the Board of 
Managers of the Education Societv. at a meeting held in Boston 


on the 17th of May, 1889, and was made a special order for an 


adjourned meeting to be held in the following month of October. 


That adjourned meeting was held in the citv of New York on the 


2d of October, 1889, and. after full discussion, the report was 


; : ете е : 
unanimously adopted, in connection with the аБоуе-гес ited reso 


lution, which, in the shape thus given to it, may therefore be 
said to have the endorsement of the Board of Managers of the 


American Baptist Education Society 
Supported by the foregoing facts and declarations, we address 


this appeal to all friends of liberal learning in the United States, 


in the hope of securing for the Columbian University an endow- 


ment more in keeping with the broad designs of its founders, and 


more in keeping with the dignity of its National position and the 
widening field of its National usefulness. We ask for the addition 


of a million of dollars to out present vested funds, because we see 


the points at which the annual income from that sum could be 


most beneficially applied at once in the improvement and enlarge- 


ment of our present system of university education. A large! 


sum would give its proportionate stimulus to our operations. No 


sum is too large for the boundless field of human knowledge and 


for the ever-widening field of scientific research. 


It seems to us that the facts we have here recited may be left to 


tell their own story, and that they give their own proper emphasis to 


our representations, 


Weinvite for all our statements the most care- 


ful scrutiny and for all the conditions о! ош 


the most searching invest M 

| 

| The Columbian University has hitherto Deer leader in th« 
cause of higher education in Washington. It was the first nong 
the educational institutions of the District of Columbia estab- 
lish a Medical School and i Law 5 ool т оппеспот with its 
system. Its Law School w s the fir | the « nt to est 5! 
a School of Practice as an int га! part of its regulaı rriculum 
Its School of Science 1$ the onlv school of ив ки Washin 
ton. All these schools must е replenishe eir number 
must be enlarged in order to keep pace with the growing de- 
mands of their National position nd with then expanding neans 
of public usefulness, lest rival schools may conk to take away 


the crown which the Columbian Univer hall have forfeited 


bv falling away from its hist rical precedence 


As our Committee of Advice and Correspondence 


portant subject, we have appo nted the gentlemen whose names 


are subjoined : 


Tur TnusrEES living in М ishineton ; the OvERSEERS living 


in Baltimore; SAMUEI A. Crozer, Ésq.. Upland, Pa.; Presi- 


dent Henry G. WESTON, D. D., LL. D.. and Prof. E. H. |онх- 


soN. D. D.. Crozer Theol eical Seminary, Chester, Га.; 
LL.D. ; the Hon. SAM- 


Rev. GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D.,L 
Esq. ; thc Rev. H. L. 
Снегітн. D. D., and 


Hon. JAMES Во- 


окт, T. RANDALL; JOHN В. STETSON. 


WAYLAND, D. D.; the Rev. BENJAMIN 


W.W. KEEN, M. D., of Philadelphia, Ра. ; the 
CHANAN, Trenton, N. J‘; the Rev. Epwarp BRIGHT, БУ; DS 


Rev. H. L. MoREHOU se. D. D 


the Rev. W. Н.Р. Faunce; the 
Rev. PHILIP SCHAFF, D, 9% 


James. B. COLGATE, Esq.; the 
LL. D.. of New York city ; Prof. W. В. Harper, Ph. D., Yale 


Universitv. New Haven, Conn. ; the Hon. JAMES L. HOWARD, 
(з. LAwSON, э? Bos- 


ton, Mass. ; the Rev. ALVAH Hovey, De 2 БТ. 4 and the 


Do D; Li 35. Newton Theo- 
logical Institute, Newton Centre, Mass.; the Rev. HENRY °. 
BURRAGE, D. D., Portland, Me. ; President ALBION W. SMALL, 
Ph. D.. of Colby University, Waterville, Me.; the Rev. x e 
ROBINSON, D. D., LL. D.; REUBEN \. Guirp, LL. D., and 
Gen. Thomas J. MORGAN, Providence, R. I. ; the Rev. A. C. 
Озвовх, D. D., Albion, N.Y.: the Rev. L. A. CRANDAI p, D. Ds, 
Cleveland, Ohio; the Rev. GEORG! W. LASHER, D. D.. Cin- 
Hon. JOHN M. HARLAN, LL. D., Associate 


Hartford. Conn. ; the Rev. ALBERT 


Rev. Jesse B. THOMAS, 


cinnati, Ohio ; the 


Justice of the U. S. 


ГТ. Елтон) D.D., Lo 
GATES, Racine, Wis. : thc 
Rev. WAYLAND Hovr. D. 
Justin A. ӛмітн, D. D.: 
Бе гр. Chicago, Ш.: 

coln, Neb.; Lucius M. Ci 
Hon. STEPHEN J. 
S. Supreme Court, San 


Dorru, Portland, ( Jregon ; 


LL.D.; the Rev. A. E. 
Prof. Noam K. 
lottesville, Va. ; Col. Jana 
ГозЕрн E. 

All inquiries on the premi 
WELLING, the President 
ized 
in furtherance of 
Government, has toucl 


now holds out the 


OVERSEERS. 


FRANKLIN WILSON 
J- W. M. WILLIAMS 
HIRAM WOODS, 
HENRY TAYLOR, 
EUGENE LEVERING 

F. HOWARD KERFOOT 
GEORGE O. MANNING 
JAMES POLLARD. 
JAMES B. EDMONDS, 
WILLIAM L. WILSON. 


H. L. MOREHOUSE 
GEORGE DANA 

FRANK M. ELLIS 
THOMAS J 


BOARDMAN 


MORGAN. 


oupreme Court, Frankfort 


he Hon. James R. 
th« 


Davis, LL. 
Brown and the Hon. A 
of the University. 


and commissioned under ош direction t 


an object wl 


Ky; the Rey 
: FRED. T. 
H. С. MABIE, D. D., and ti 
Minneapolis, Minn.; the Rev. 


Ше, Ky.; the Rev. 


DoorrrrTr.I 


Hon. G. M. LAMBERTON. Lin 
гнвект, Esq.. Dei 


FIELD, LL. 


ver, Col.: the 
D.. Associate Justice of the I 


Francisco, Cal.; the Hon. Joseru N. 
e Hon. Wı | 
D., Charlestown, W.Va. : the Hon. J ABEZ L. М. Cuni 


AM L. WILsoN, LL. 


ү; D. D... 

DICKINSON, D. D., Richmond. Va 
D., Universitv of V ireinia, Char 
Ноут, Greenville, S. C. : the Hon. 


vps BH 1 OLQUITT, Atlanta, Ga. 


ses may be addressed to Dr. JAMES C. 


who 18 he геру author- 
o take all proper steps 


h, from the very огісіп of the 


ed men's hearts with « nthusiasm, but which 


promise of a speedy realization. 


TRUSTEES. 


WILLIAM I 

J. O. WILSON 
ROBERT C. FOX 
JAMES H. CUTHBERII 


MATTINGLY, 


JAMES C. WELLING. 
JOHN T. GIVEN 
JOHN W. POWELL 


EDWARD M. GALLAUDET. 
GARDINER G. HUBBARD. 
G. BROWN GOODE,! 
OTIS T. MASON, 
SAMUEL H. GREENI 
PHEODORE W. NOYES. 
CHARLES A. STAKELY 


[HE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, 


| NN SHINGTON, D. & { 


[he Colun in Colle Conere 1 1521 
\ | ( ( ( I rs n 73 

[he o ( Í va C ( ев tative men ol the 
Вар! ( ( | 5 Š s organized, In 1914 ] 


liam Wilberforce, Alexander Baring (afterward 


ton), and many others in Е 
From the ) innin | ts op 1 ns t газ со! ined proles 
опа ед | ition уу І ( [ mik С ‘ pl nt 


At present Í as a Preparatory School, College, a Scientific 


School. a School of Medicine, a Š of Dentistry, and a School 
of Law. 
| 
[he present value of its grounds id ngs is estimated at 


| 


not less than $500,000. 
more than covered 


Dy 1 insold ind p tiv unpı luc e real estate 

It is an. endowment ol out $250.000, VIC ding during the 
) 
last year an 11 ne of $12 ,0‹ 

It publishes annually a printed терот . giving a detailed view ot 


; > : 
all its financial operati 


tution, the National M seum, the Bureau of Ethnolo: 


1 ry, the irmy 
Medical Museum. t ie Naval Bureau of Hy 


Patent Office, 


лепе. tl 


ey, the. Coast and 
Geodetic Sur Weather Bureaı 
Be иса! (sa | | C of prep 
) e Department of Agriculture ind the five ereat chen 
urea І est ed 1 connect n with diflerent inches 
the Gove ment el ( the constant act ties рїп led in il 
th« ind he copk | 11! пот made ı all these at the ex 
pense of the G rnme may id to cover ie whole field of 
noder 5 І с reseaı 1 1 the рһувік ind inductive sciences 
Che Nationa Library, accessible to University students for all 
purpose of study and of historica nd literary research. is the 
ire t 1 the country 
Ihe | № Burea ot Educ ition ha the largest ( ect n ol 
works in the countrv the number is about 20.000) relating to the 
science and art of educatio: in Eu ipe and America. 
эресі braries of inest mable v ie In political history. diplo- 
пасу, publ economy urispruden« military affairs, naval af 
rs, and navigation, technology. medici е, etc., ек ire here 
found in connection with the great Executive Departments of the 
National Government, and ағ open to all for study and investi 
cation. 
In connection with these great establishments there exist vast 
collections of illustrative material whicl 


BRIEF CHRONICLES 


JAMES C. WELLING 


[HE COLUMBIAN COLLEGHI 
I 
THE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY 


PRINTER 


ANNALS 


THE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY. 


A society of Religious Inquiry was formed in Williams Col 


lege, Mass n the year 1807, for the promotion of a mission 
агу Spirit in its members and in the Christian communion to 
which they belonged [he society was composed, in the first 
Instance, of Adoniram Judson, Samuel Nott. Samuel 1 Mills, 
Samuel New: ll, James Richards, and Luther Rice Che dis 
0581005 springing from this band of Christ an students led to 


the formatior ‚in 1810, of the American Board of ( ommission- 
ers for Foreign Missions. comprising representatives of the 
Congregational ind, a few years later, of Presbyterian churches 
In the United States 

The conversion of Judson an “ісе to. the doctrinal views 
of Baptists in regard to the Scriptura bjects and mode of 
Christian bapti m led, n 1514, to the formation of the ** General 
Convention of the Baptist Denomination in the United States 
for Fore ign Missions [n à the st« ps conducting to this € nd 
Luther Rice was a prime mover Гһе first meeting of dele 
Bates from Baptist churches, convened ti nissionary pur 
POses, was held in Philadelphia oi e 18th of May, 1814 It 
Was then arranged that the meet ngs ol the General Convert 
Поп should be held every three years "he second Conven 
Поп was held in the same city on the 7th of May, 1817 Lu 
ther Ric had already brought the subject of ministerial 


Improvement before the minds of his brethren. and. 


the General Convention at this second meeting took formal 


action in the dire: tion of едисапот It was resolved that, 
‘When competent and distinct funds shall have been raised 
for that purpose 


the Board [of Managers of the 
( 


9nvention] shall | 


госее to Institute a Classical and Theo 


81121111 


logical Seminary for the purpose ol мапе pious young men 


who, in the judgment of the churches ol which they are mem 


bers, and of the Board, possess gilt and graces suitable to 


the Gospel ministry." Іп June, 1617, а Baptist Education 


соор« ration, and the Board 


Society in Philadelphia offered 115 


of Managers of the Convention, іп connection with this Soci 


ety, appointed the Rev. William Staughton, D. D., Principal 


of the Seminary and the Rev. Ira Chase, A. M., his associate 


in the work of instruction Dr. Staughton, a man renowned 


for his pulpit eloquence, was at that time the Corr sponding 
| | Б 


Secretary of the General Convention; апа, а native ol Еп 


gland, he was the friend and corr spondent of Carey and 


Fuller, the originators of the Baptist Foreign Missionary 


Society of Great Britain [he Seminary was opened in the 


winter of 1818- r9 


+ 


Іп 1819 a company of Baptists residing in th« 


Columbia, consisting of the Rev. Obadiah B. Brown, the Rev 


District of 


Luther Rice, the Rev. Spencer H. Cone, and Enoch Reynolds, 


for the purpose ol buying à 


lot of land, immediately adjoining the city of Washington 
it 


formed a ** Literary Association ’’ 


and comprising 46% acres, with th understanding that 
should be held for the use of an ed icational establishment 
under the direction of the General Convention They paid 
$7,000 for the land, and among the contributors 


found the names of Гоһп Ouincy Adams, William H. Craw 


ford, and John C. Calhoun (members at that time of Pres! 


to this sum 


dent Monroe's Cabinet), together with thirty-two Members 
of Congress, an« папу mong T eading t1 ] ) 1 Wash 
IngLtOI 
At the ennıal Convention, which met ın Philadel 
phia on the 6th of Apr 182: the ducational purposes О! | 


d nt of 1ts | 
neral Con 
United States 101 


Foreign M sions and о? mp 1 ( ts relati to the Re 
deemer! s Kingdom | new clause маза: | tothe Constitution; 
declaring that “when the Convention shall have 10‹ ated an 


institution for education purposes 14 shall be the duty 01 the 


Board, under the direction of the Convention, and ex lusıvely 
Irom education funds, to erect or procure suitable buildings 
Гог the accommodation of students, and to pursue such meas 
ures as mav be found most conducive to the progress and 
prosperity of the institution." Power to appoint instructors 
in the different departments of education was at the same time 
vested in the Board 

At the same session, in adopting a report of its ** Education 
Committee," the Convention pronounced in favor of ulti 
mately establishing a seat of learning at Washington for the 
following reasons: (r) Because of its “ National position ''; 
(2) because there was no seat of higher learning there ** under 
Protestant auspices," and (3) because such a seat < would 
come into no competition orrivalry’’ with similar institutions 


in the States It was 


led: “Тһе point which appears most 
eligible in the opinion of your Committee for the location of 
the institution is that which, for considerations of a like nature, 
has been selected by the councils of the Nation for the seat of 
the General Government 

А formal “рап” of the proposed institution was then 
adopted by the Convention, and a committee was appointed 
to procure, if possible, a charter from the Congress of the 
United States 

In February, 1821, during the Presidency of James Monroe, 


a charter was procured from Congress erecting ** The Colum 


bian College in the District of Columbia," for the “ sole and 
exclusive purpose of edu: iting youti n the English, learned 
and foreign languages, the liberal arts, ences, and litera 


ture," with full power to confer all degrees “ usually granted 


and conferred in colleges l'he « t Trustees named 
In the act of іт orporation were Obadiah B. Brown, Luther 
Rice, Enoch Reynolds, Tosiah M gs, Spencer H. Cone, Daniel 
Brown, Return J. Meigs, ]r., Joseph G n, Joseph Cone, 
Thomas ( orcoran, Burges Allison, Thomas Sewall, an ] Jose p 

Phaw. It was provided in the charter that the College should 
be under the management of a number of Trustees Dot ex 


ceeding thirty one, to be elected triennially by the contribu 


tors to the College, qualified to vote, in such manner and 


under such limitations and restrictions as may be provided by 
the ordinances of the College.”” 

[his last-named provision was made with reference to the 
triennial meetings of the General Convention, and with a dis 


tinct view to the placing of the institution under the direction 


of that bod y Having thus assured the Christian control of the 
College, its founders affirmed the breadth of their aims and 
their respect for **soul liberty" by declaring, іп the seventh 
clause of the charter, that ‘“ persons of every religious de 


nomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees, nor 


shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, 


be refused admittance into said College, or denied any of th« 


privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof for or on a« 


count of his sentiments in matters of religion 


As a matter of fact, other than Baptists were named in the 


constituent Board of Trustees, and, while a large majority of 
the Board have always been Baptists, other Christian com 
munions have always been represented in that body With a 
jealousy of corporate power, not peculiar in 1821, the Con 
gress provided that the annual income of the College from its 
vested funds should not exceed $25,000 We shall see that 
this restriction was removed by Congress in 1873 

The Board of Managers of the Convention, in their re port 
for April, 1821, announced to “ the Baptist Denomination of 
the United States ’’ that a charter had been obtained “сот 
pletely covering the education concerns ’’ of the Convention, 
and that the Board, “ after attentive and mature consideration," 
had ** resolved, unanimously, that it be recommended to the 
Trustees to accept the act of incorporation At the same 
time the Board reported resolutions of thanks to the Hon. 
James Barbour and the Hon. Richard M. Johnson, of the 
Senate, and to the Hon. Henry Clay, Hon. Charles Fenton 
Mercer, Hon. John Sargeant, and Hon. Henry Meigs, of the 
House of Representatives, for their ‘“zeal and interest’’ in 
procuring the charter at the hands of Congress 

The first meeting of the constituent Board of Trustees of 
the College was held March 5, 1821. Тһе charter was then 


formally accepted, and on the next day the Rev. O. B. Brown 


was elected Preside nt of the Board, Enoch Reynolds, Secre 


tary, and Luther Rice, Treasurer In pursuance of instru« 


tions from the Convention, it was 


should be divided into two departm« nts, the Classical and the 


Theological, and that the ** Plan of Organization '' framed by 


the General Convention should be adopted far 
consistent with the charter 

April-19, 1821, the Board of Trustees unanimously adopted 
the following ordinanc: 


WAereas, This College has been originated virtually by 
the General Convention of th« Baptist Denomination in the 


[ nited States for Foreign Missions ind other 


nportant objects 


relating to the Redeemer's Kingdom: and 

Whereas, Тһе establishment an: premises connected with 
It on College Hill, in the District of Columbia, belong prop 
erly to the said Convention, and it is deemed proper and 
essential that the direction and. management of the said Col 
lege be carried on, so far as the charter will admit. in con 
formity with the views and wishes of the Convention : and 


WAereas, The second se Lion ol the charter requires that 


“the contributors to the said College,’ by whom the Prustees 
shall be elected, must be * jualified to vote in such manner 
and under such limitations and restrictio 15 

vided by the ordinances of the College 

Therefore, be it orda ned and establishe: 

I the contributors jualified to vote for Trustees shall 
be the representatives of associated bodies contributing to 
the funds of the College, that is to say: Any soc ety, church, 
association, or other religious body of the Baptist denomina 
Поп, that shall contribute annuallv not less than $zo to any of 
th« purposes of education of the College, or not less than $50 
annually to anv of the obiects of th« General Convention, 
designating atleast $s of the same to the ( llege, may consti 
tute one ‘contributor for $1 more, annually con 
tributed to the same purposes in the same proport ons as afor« 
said, two * contributors and for any additional sum of $200 
annually [contributed], as aforesaid, an additional *con 
tributor ' and this ordinance shall remain unalterable with 


Out the consent of at least three-fourths of the whole number 
Of the Trustees 


x [hat as to the ‘limitations and restrictions’ under 
Which these *contributors' shall vot« r the Trustees, they 
[the contributors] shall elect them | th Pri stees] out of a 
nomination furnished for the purpos the General Conven 


resolved that th« College 


as might be 
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tion. provided that said Convention shall furnish a nomination 
of at least fifty persons, triennially, on or before the first Mon 
dav in May: nor shall this ordinance be alterable without th« 
st three-fourths of the whole number ot 


concurrence ol at 
the Trustees 

At the same date it was resolved that the Th« ologi al De part 
ment should be opened for the reception of students on the 
first Wednesday in September, 1821, and the Classical Depart 
ment on the second Wednesday in January, 1822 

The Board of Managers of the Convention, in view ol thes¢ 
proceedings, recommended that the land and premises held 
in trust for the purposes of the Convention should be conveyed 
by Obadiah B. Brown to the Trustees of the Columbian College, 
with an express reservation in the Deed of Conveyance of such 
part or parts of the same as may, in the mutual judgment of 
the General Convention, with its Board and the Trustees and 
] 
l 


Faculty of the said Col * conduce to the promotion of the 


ege, 
great objects the Convention embraces." It was further 
resolved that the measures already pursued by the Board of 
Trustees of the Columbian College **have the cordial appro 
bation of this Board.”” 

The Board of Trustees had already nominated the Rev. Dr 
William Staughton as President of the College and Professor 
of Oratory and Belles-Lettres, as also of Natural, Civil, and 
Ecclesiastical History ; the Rev. Ira Chase, A. M., as Professor 
of Ethics, Logic, and Mental Philosophy, and the Rev. Alva 
Woods, A. M., as Professor of Mathematics and of Natural 
Philosophy, with a distribution of each professor's work in 
the two departments of the College 

l'hese nominations were formally reported to the Board ot 
Managers of the Convention for approval, were so approved, 
and were then finally re-affirmed by the Board of Trustees on 
the 16th of Mav, 1821 

It was also ordained by the Trustees that all officers of the 
College should be elected for a term of three years, that the 
personne! of the Faculty might alway je subject to triennial 
revision by the General Convention 

It was further ordered that the curriculum of the College 


should be of an ““elevated character ’’ in the number and 


cope ol t tudi па ouk I t fal below the standard 


ol nstructio1 11 institution holding a disting ııshed rank 
among Amer an college It was ordere: however. that 
the requirements for admission to tl l'heological Department 
should not. in all cases, include a classical train 

[he first circular of the College was issued ] 1821 
It bore on its forefront the following statement insti 


tution, originated bv the Baptist General Convention, but of 


National locality,’ consideration, and benefit, is founded оп 
the most liberal principles n affirmance of this statement, 
the language of the 7th clause in the charter was textually 
recited [he circular contained warm endorsement of the 
College by President Monroe, who laid special emphasis on 


its National position and relations ‘‘if it should hereafter 
receive the proper ecouragement.' Members of the Cabinet, 


especially John Quincy Adams, Smith Thompson, Return J- 
Meigs (a constituent Trustee), John C. Calhoun, William 
Wirt, and John McLean, joined in this expression of sympa 
thy To thıs followed a declaratıon made by the Professors 
of Andover Theological Seminary (Doctors E. Porter, Leonard 
Woods, and Moses Stuart), to the effect that they considered 
the establishment of the Columbian College ** as an event of 
great importance, and as likely to b« of extensive and lasting 
utility to the best interest of теп.” 

Attention is invited to these statements as indicating the 
broad aims of the men who founded the Columbian College. 

l'he Board of Managers of the General Convention having 
recommended that agents should be sent to England and other 


e the best methods of 


parts of Europe in order to investi 
higher еди ition. as Iso to solicit f nds. books. etc.. for the 


College, the Trustees commissioned Prof Alva Woods, ot 
the College, and Prof. James M. Staughton (son of President 


Staughton), of the Medical School, to go abroad for this pur 
pose Prof. Woods visited the seats of higher learning at 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paris, Geneva, 


Genoa, M Florence, Bologna, Pa: 
Rome. anc 


eminent Englishmen who thus contributed to the founding of 
the College (subscribing #50 or less) were the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (the Right Honorable Nicholas Vansittart, 
Lord Bexley), the Bishop of Durham* (the venerable and 
evangelical Dr. Shuté Barrington, previously Bishop of Llan 
Чай and of Salisbury), Jos« ph John Gurney (philanthropist), 
Alexander Baring (afterwards Lord Ashburton, who negotiated 
with Daniel Webster the Ashburton Treaty of 1842), William 
Wilberforce (philanthropist), Sir James Mackin tosh (authoi 
and statesman), Joseph Butterworth (son of a Baptist minister 
in Coventry, Member of Parliament, co-founder of British and 
Foreign Bible Society and Preasurer of Wesleyan For« ign 
Missionary Society), Dr. Olinthus Gregory (bi grapher of 
Robert Hall and Professor in Woolwich College), Thomas Bab 
ington (uncle of Lord Macaulay), the Rev. Rowland Hill. 
(popular preacher), Dr. Edward Bickersteth (devotional 
author), Dr. Adam Clarke (Weslevan divine. linguist, com 
mentator on the Bible), John Rippon, D. D (Baptist minister 
and hymnologist), the Rey Joseph Ivimey (Baptist minister 
Milton, and Kiffin), Hannah Moret 


(the popular authoress), and manv others of distinction in 


and biographer of Випуат 


l 
church and state [he Hon. Richard Rus] it that time 
United States Minister in London, subscribed to the funds of 
the College and afterwards became one of its l'rustees 

June 30, 1821, it was resolved to establish a Pr paratory 


School (th« su 


iggestion came origin: 


y from the Board о! 
Managers of the General Convention), which should b« strictly 


a fitting se hool for the ( ollege, the study of I atin being made 


obligatory on all its pupils 

November 15, 1821, the scheme of a Medical S hool was 
projected, and a few days afterwards it was decided that a 
Law School should b« established ** at no distant day 

Dr. Judson, writing to Luther Rice under date of February 

* Ив pleasant to know that а successor of Bishop Tos ph Butler in the see of 


ginal benefactors of the Columbian College 


Durham was among the oi 


t Hannah More's interest in the С: Пе robably inspired by her interest 
in the Judsons and the Burman Mission we find her writing in one of 
her letters, * I have just, through Mr. Butterworth, sent a trifling help to that 


wonderíul Mrs. Judson towards r« 
Life of Hannah More, Vol. 2, $ 


leeming two or three more little Burman slaves.’ 


54 
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5, 1822, expressed a **full concurrence with his (Rice's) views 
ind wishes in regard to the new Colle 

It was ordered that provision should be made for the pur 
suit of advanced studies Luther Ки is early as 1822 pro 
Jected the establishment of a **Philosophical Department ’’ 
for the culture and encouragement of such studies, ind this 
measure was formally approved by the Convention at its ses 


sion of 1823 A circular was 


military and naval officers of the United States, invoking their 


assistance іп collecting illustrative materials and specimens 
for the use of the institution [he National character of the 
College, and the “ university’’ range of its proposed studies, 
were thus emphasized at t , f £ га / pris 


Che triennial Convention of 1820, with a special reference 


to its “education concerns had resolved to hold its next 
session in Washi gton It met in that city or April 30, 1523 
А regular committees was then appointed ‘‘on the concerns of 
the Columbian College.’’ and the Convention ad ypted a reso 
lution declaring that it regarded ‘‘ with great interest and sat 
isfaction the rising prosperity of the institution.’ At the 
same time, it approved the Faculty, and recommended its mem 
bers for re-election Іп conformity with the provision made 
by the Trustees of the College. a list of fiftv names was sub 
mitted from which Trustees might ( elected for the next 
three years, and the first triennial election for t s purpose was 
duly held, under the ordinances о! the ( | g ) e sth of 
May, 1823, when forty five ** contributor represent ng Bapt T 
Missionary and Education Societies in all parts of the United 
States, participated in the election, either in person by rep 
resentative delegates, or by proxy 
In 1824 a memorial was addressed by the Trustees to Con 

Bress, soliciting National aid in the endowment e College 
In support of such National aid, the Board of Trustees invited 
the attention of Congress to the fact that though -the College 
had been “G originated by the Baptist G neral Convention," it 
Was meant to be of “National ity, consideration, and 
benefit," and was founded **on the most liber: principies 


In evidence of this latter fact the terms of the 7th clause in 


the charter were expressly cite 


[he Committee of the Senate to whom the memorial 


referred, through its Chairman, the Hon. James Barbour, of 


1 1 


Virginia, reported, оп the roth of April, 1824, in favor of giv 


belonging 


ing aid to the College from the proceeds of 
to the Government in the District of Columbia Referring to 
the founders of the College the Committee said: ** Their efforts 
were crowned with distinguished success One individual in 
particular (and it is but an act of justice that he should b« 
named), the Rev. Luther Rice, with an unwearied industry 
and an unyielding perseverance which prompted him to 
traverse every part of the Union in aid of this beneficent 


obje t, contributed prınc ıpally to that success.'' [he report 


was not acted upon at that session of Congress 

[he initiative taken by the friends of the Columbian College 
in establishing a Medical School as a department of the insti 
tution soon received ‘‘the flattery of imitation." А few citi 
zens of Washington, comprising some physicians in their 
number, petitioned Congress in 1824 for the charter of a new 
Medical College As the ground of their petition they said: 
“At Washington exists the great inter-communion of this vast 
country It 1s here that science and intelligence can most 
readily converge and can again most readily be radiated to 
every section of our Union 

As these were precisely the considerations which had induced 
the founders of the Columbian College to establish ет Medi 
cal School at the metropolis of the Nation, the Columbian 
Medical Faculty, by a counter-memorial to Congress, mildly 


lestined enterprise 


resented this attempted intrusion on their « 
In doing so, the Faculty stated that the requirements fixed for 
graduation in the Medical School of the Columbian College 
‘were the highest in the country.” Thus early did this School 
establish the rigorous standard it has steadily maintained 

[he first Commencement of the College was held on the rsth 
of December, 1824, the President of the United States, the 
Secretaries of State, of War, and of the Navy, leading members 
from both Houses of Congress, and General Lafayette being 
present at the exercises 


At a later 


hour on the same day a formal address of wel 


come was made to General Lafayette by the President of th« 
College, after which the General and his suite, the Secretary 
of State (Tohn (Quincy Adams), the Secretary of War (Тоһп 


C.Calhoun), the Speaker of the House of Representatives (Henry 


Clay), and other distinguished citizens dined with the Faculty 
and Board of Trustees at the house of President Staughton 

The second Commencement of the College was held on the 
2155 of December, 1825, and was attended by the President 


of the United States (John Quincy Adams), the Vice-Presi 
dent (John C. Calhoun), all the members of the Cabinet 
(Henry Clay, Richard Rush, James Barbour, Samuel I 
Southard, and John McLean), and many members of both 
Houses of Congress James Barbour and John McLean after 
wards be« ame active Trustees of the College 

On the 3rd of February, 1826, a Law School was organized, 
and the Hon. William Cranch, LL. D., Chief Justice of the 
Circuit Court of the United States, and the Hon. William 
Thomas Carroll, afterwards Clerk of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, were appointed Professors in the School 'The 
School was organized, but had only a short-lived existence at 
that date 

At the triennial meeting of the General Convention, which 
met in New York city on April 26, 1826, it was found that the 
College was in a great state of embarrassment because of 
debts imprudently contracted in its equipment and manage 
ment. Members of the Faculty appeared among the dele 
gates to make complaint of its financial direction The 
business methods of Luther Rice were openly censured, and a 
committee was appointed to examine his conduct and his 
accounts Ihe committee found **imprudences n his 
financial management but no impeachment of his probity 
The Convention formally disavowed all responsibility for the 
debts of the College, and after nominating fifty candidates 
for the office of Trustees, solemnly resolved that ** the Board 
of Trustees be requested so to alter the ordinances of th« 


omination in some other 


College as to place the power of 1 
body than the Convention, taking due care to preserve to 
the Baptist denomination the effective control of the institu 


tion 


A special meeting of the friends of the College, composed 
of members of the Convention, was called to meet apart 
from its regular sessions, ІП order to concert measures о! re 
lıef for the institution [his ** Education Convention,’’ for 
so 1t was named, adopted a series of resolutions declaring 
that its members took “ unabated interest" in the College ; 
that ** its financial concerns must be put in such a state and 
managed in such a manner as to secure public confidence ’’ 
that a committee of five, consisting of the Rev. Robert B. 
semple, D. D., of Virginia, the Rev. Lucius Bolles, D. D., of 
Massachus« tts, the Rev. Elon Galusha, of New York, the Rev. 
William T. Brantly, of Pennsylvania, and the Hon. Alexander 
Thompson, of the same State, should b« appinted as an 
‘advisory committee ’’ to direct the financial concerns of the 
College; that ** retrenchment’' should be practised by the 
Board of Trustees ; that $50,000 should be raised for the im 
mediate relief of the College; that the Rev. Elon Galusha should 
be appointed Treasurer, and that Luther Rice, resigning the 
office of Treasurer and Trustee, should be continued as Agent, 
to make collections for the benefit of the College [he new 
Board of Trustees elected іп May, 1826, loyally accepted all 
these suggestions Luther Rice resigned the post of Treas 
urer, and the Rev. Elon Galusha was appointed in his place 
These « hanges of base in the operations ol the College were 
not made without some friction А small minority in the 
Board of Trustees sympathized with the animadversions made 
upon the financial management of Luther Rice, and withdrew 
m a body from the Board in 1827 [he Rev. Baron Stow 
made some publications on the subject which were deemed 
offensive by Mr. Rice and his friends Mr. Rice published a 
frank and manly reply to these in« ulpations, and continued 
his arduous labors in behalf of th« College without bating à 
jot in his assiduity Whatever may have been truly or falsely 
said in impeachment of his ** business methods." it is impos 
sible to review his conduct, at this crisis, without admiration 
for his meekness and respect for his Christian character At 
a later date, Baron Stow apologized for the severity of his crit 


icisms, and a public reconciliation was effected between him 
and Mr. Rice 


Тһе indebtedness of the College at this date, March б, 1827. 
/ 


was reported at $125,689 l'he available assets were estimated 


at $87,006 l'he students of the College were meditating the 


expediency of withdrawing in a body from the institution. 


To add to the complications, President Staughton and the 


entire Faculty resigned in disgust on the 2rst of April, 1827. 


[he Board of Trustees solemnly resolved in this emergency to 
stand by the Coliege and to make an appeal to the Baptists of 
the United States. On the 9th of May, 1827, a suspension of 


College exercis was declared from Мау 1, 1827 to the 


/ 


second Wednesday in September following All the property 
of the Col ege was conveyed to trustees, to be held for the 
benefit of the College creditors 


On the 3oth of June, 1827, the Rev. Robert B Semple D. D 


was elected General Agent of the College, to preside over its 


hnances: he w is also appointed President f the Board of 


Trustees 


On August 28, 1827, the Rev. Daniel H. Barnes, of New 
York city, was elected President of the Colleg« He accepted 
the offer with the following provisos: that he should have the 
right of remodelling th« existing statutes of the ( ollege that 
all members of the Facultv should b« appointed with his ad 
Vice and consent; that he should be clothed with the same 


authority as the President of Union College (N. Y.) in cases 


Of discipline; and that his salary should be secured by per 
sonal pledges for a term of ten years 

Several of these suggestions wert med at obvious defects 
in the administration of the College [he Trustees had tied 


the hands of the Faculty, in all matte 


s of disc ipline, and the 
Faculty, called to serve two masters, the Board of Trustees 
and the General Convention. was inclined to hold to the 
latter and to despise the former 

The Board declined to accept the frank conditions specified 
by Mr. Barnes, and so his election fell to th« ground. 

Meanwhile the efforts of the Board to resuscitate the Col 
lege were pushed with vigor Among the agents appointed 
to make collections were the Rev. Archibald Maclay, of New 


York : the Rev. Wm. T. Brantlv, of Philadelphia ; the Rev. 
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Eli Ball, Rev John Kerr, Rev A. W Clopton, Rev. Robert 
Ryland, and Rev. Noah Davis, of Virginia; the Rev. James 
E. Welch, of New Jerse y; the Rev. Adiel Sherwood, of Geor 
gia, and others 

The College was unable to resume its sessions at the date 
fixed for its reopening, but the Medical School suffered no in 
terruption of its sessions during this trying interim 

At the close of the year 1827 the College authorities effected 
a settlement with their creditors—the latter unanimously 
agreeing to abate 35 per cent. from the sumsduetothem. In 
this way John Quincy Adams, who, in its time of greatest need, 
had lent $18,000 to the College, became again one of its 
liberal benefactors 

The exercises of the College were resumed in the early part 
of the year 1828 

The Rev. Stephen Chapin, D. D., of Maine, was elected 
President, and accepted the appointment on the 2oth of June 
in that year 

It has been seen that the General Convention, at its session 
of 1826, had resolved that it would discontinue in future the 
custom of submitting nominations for the Board of Trustees 
In view of this decision, the Board of Trustees adopted the 
following preamble and resolution on the roth of September, 


1828 

Whereas, It appears to the Board of Trustees of the Colum 
bian College, upon the most mature consideration, that the 
existence and preservation of the College are ascribable to 
the patronage of the Baptist denomination, and that the 
General Convention, meeting triennially, is the most direct 
representative of that denomination ; and 

Whereas, It is obvious that such an institution as the Colum 
bian College can not prosper without extensive patronage ; 
and 

‘Whereas, The patronage of any religious denomination can 
not be so well concentrated as through some representative 


body l'herefore, be it 


* Resolved, 'That it is the earnest request of this Board that 


the said Convention, at their next session in Philadelphia, do 
again nominate the number of at least fifty persons, required 


15 heretofore, and transmit the same to Washington, in order 


to have a legal choice of Trustees by the contributors, and that 


said Convention be further requested either themselves to re 


1 
tain the powers of said nomination in future, or to take steps 
to have an Education Convention organized for this purpose, 
Or any other [steps] tending to the prosperity of the College 


and the general interests of education 

The General Convention responded favorably to this appeal, 
and the new Board of Trustees elected in May, 1828, was 
chosen from nominations made by that body 

Under, date of December 10, 1829, the Board of Trustees 
published a review of the history of the College with a detailed 
exhibit of its financial situation [he circular closed with 
the following words 

* Will you renew your exertions for the rescue of this long 
ion? Will you not exercise a 
little more patience and liberality in aiding to a complete 


depressed and afflicted institi 


relief, an object which has so long agitated your best feelings 


fter paying more than 


1 
and called forth your ardent prayers? А 
three times the amount of the present debt, will you permit 


the College to sink under the « omparatively small pressure of 
the existing demand? Benevolence and charity forbid 
it Reason and good faith forbid it [he love of your 
offspring, the respect due to the character and st ling of 
your denomination, the love of our ntry ] the love of 
our Divine Master forbid the calamitous result 

On the 3d of February, 1831, the Board of Trustees was 
called to mourn the loss of its honored President, the efficient 


General Agent of the Colle e, th« Rev. Ко! rt B. S« mple, D.D 


In May, 1932, anew Board of Trustees was elected inder the 


auspices and on the nomination of the General Convention 
July 14, 1832, Congress makes a grant of $25,000 to the 
College in W ington city lots 
In December, 1832, the Rev. Abner W. Clopton, of Virginia, 
was appointed General Agent of the College, but early in th 
course of the following year he was surprised by death in th« 


midst of his zealous, efficient, and successful labors 

In May, 1835, a new Board of Trustees was regular 
The Rev. A. M. Poindexter, of Virginia, and Rev. Adiel Sher 
wood, of Georgia, were appointed Financial Agents of the Col 


lege, and the Rev. Luther Rice, who had intermitted his labors 


in behalf of the College, was again commissioned to make 


ollections for its benefit 


cee á—áá 
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Гһе death of Mr. Rice was announced to the Board of Trus 


tees at 1ts meeting held on the gth of November, 1836 He 
died in South Carolina on the 25th of September, 1836 In his 
last words he directed that his ** horse and sulky " should be 


sold, and the proceeds sent to the Treasurer of the Columbian 
College. He records in a letter that it was his habit to ap 
propriate a part of the third Monday in every month to spe 
cial prayer for the Columbian College and for the revival of 
religion in Washington In the tribute paid to his memory 
by the Board of Trustees it was gratefully recognized that the 
College was ** mainly indebted for its existence to his gener 
ous and laborious efforts," and that in the days of its ** deep 
est adversity " it had been **sustained by his unwearied and 
persevering assiduity more than by any other means.” It was 
added: “Хо discouragement could ever damp his zeal, no 
opposition could allay his ardor for its prosperity." Resolu 


tions of respect for his memory were adopted and the Presi 


dent of the College was requested to deliver an obituary 
discourse in honor of his life, character, and services At the 
time of his death Luther Rice was a member of the First Bap 
tist Church of Washington, of which the Rev. Dr. Charles A 
Stakely is now pastor [his church, alike in its Faculty and 
its Board of Trustees, has always been closely connected with 
the Columbian College 

In May, 1838, and in May, 1841, a new Board of Trustees 
was regularly elected 


In August, 1841, Dr. Chapin resigned the Presidency He 


labored faithfully and efficiently for the College during th« 
period in which it touched the nadir of its financial depres 
sion 

On the 9th of March, 1842, the Board of Trustees was able 
to announce that provision had been made for the release of 
the College from all its indebtedness It was ordered that in 
commemoration of this ** important event’’ appropriate relig 
ious services should be held in the College Chapel on the 24th 
of March, 1842, when solemn thanksgivings were offered for 
this “saving mercy 

In October, 1843, the Rev. Jeremiah S. Bacon, D. D., of 


Virginia, was elected President. 


In May, 1844, a new Board was regularly elected under the 
auspices of the General Conventior 


At a meeting of the Baptist General Convention, held in 


Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 21st of May, 1846, the following 
resolution was adopted 

Resolved, [hat this Convention relin: ish all right, title, 
and interest which they may have to t real estate or any 
other property belonging to, or in the possession of, the 
Columbián College in the District of Columb and that the 
Treasurer, Herman Lincoln, or n the se Of his absence or 
disability, the Assistant Treasurer, Richard I Eddy, be 
authorized and directed to execute such legal instrument, 
and to affix the seal of this c« rporation thereto, as тау Бе 
necessary and proper to convey all such right, title, and in 
terest as 1s now vested, or may hereafter vest, in this Conven 


tion in and to said property, to the said Col 
in the District of Columbia 

This resolution having been reported to the Board of 
Trustees at a meeting held on the 4th of June, 1846, the 


President of the College was directed to procure from the 


Rev. O. B. Brown a deed ““conveying a full title, in fee, of 
the College premises to the ioard of Trustees 
The transfer was made accordingly 


It is to be noted that the General ( nvention as assembled 
In its triennial session of 1844, had adjourned to meet in 
Cincinnati on the last Wednesday in April, 1847, but, mean 
while, becaus: of differences on the subject of slavery arising 
in the Board of Managers, it was dissolved, and separate mis 
SIonary organizations were formed by Baptists at the North 
and at the South 


In view of this fact, the Board of Trustees 


at a meeting held on the 22d of April, 1847, ет 
Board of Trustees should continue to be elect 
as heretofore, under the ordinances governing 
Save and except '” in the matter of the nominations prt 
Viously required to be made by the General Convention That 
IS, the existing ** contributors’? were now notified, by publi: 
advertisement made in the newspapers of Washington, to 
assemble in that city, personally or by proxy, on the third day 


of May, 1847, for the purpose of electing a new Board. A 
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committee was appointed to superintend the election and count 
the ballots he election was duly held, and the existing 
Board of Trustees was r« ected, with a very few changes only 

From 1844 to 1846 the thorities of the College, at the 
request ol the authoriti [ + Hamilton Literary and Theo 


logical Institute, at Madison, N. Y. (now Colgate University), 


conferred upon certified graduates of that institution the 
degrees of N. B. and A. M During those years the Madison 
[nstitute was not vested with charter right ind as an act ol 
courtesy, the Columbian College adopted its graduate 

In April, 1847, the Medical College, by authority of the 


Board of Trustees, assumed the title of ** The National Medical 
e, Medical Dep rtment of the Columbian College n th« 
District of Columbi 

On Mav 21 1547. a new Board of Trustees was elected for 
the term of thre« years 173 contributors voting either 
in person Or бу proxy 


December 14, 1847, John Withers, of Alexandria, Va., made 


a donation of $5,000 towards the reliefofthe College. It was the 
beginning of a long series of benefactions which make his 
name fragrant in the annais of the institutio1 


March 17, 1848, the Hor saac Davis, LL. D., of Worces 


ter, Mass., founded the Davis 


ocution 

At the meeting of the Board in July 12, 1848, it was an 
nounced that the donations of John Withers had now reached 
the sum of $11,000 and that the Rev. A. M. Poindexter, agent 
of the College, had received subscriptions for its benefit to 
the amount of $25,413 


In May, 1850, а new Board of Trustees was regularly elected 


On the-15th of June, 1852, Dr. Bacon tendered his resigna 
tion of the Presidency, ac: ompanying it with an able review 
of the history of the ( ollege during his administration He 
traced minutely the injurious effect of the Baptist scission on 
the subsequent fortunes of the Colle ue At the urgent request 
of the Board Dr. Bacon withdrew his resignation 

On the 1 4t] ot July, 1652, the ordinances governing th« 


triennial election of Trustees were so amended as to provide 


that “individual contributors’’ shouid have a vote for ever) 


hfty dollars centributed to the funds of зе College, provided 


that no ** individual contributor'' should ve more than ten 
vote Previously the ght of suffrag« n the election of 
l'rustees | | been confine to representatives named for this 


purpose Dy ct r« у I onary ) ation socie 
ties 11 organic connectior wit the Baptist denomination, 
and whose right was authenticates "V suc societies on the 
basis of eontrıbutions made to the College or the Convention 

May 12, 1553. a new Board was elected nder the amended 
ordinance 

July 13, 1553, a three years course of Scıentinc Study lead 
ng to the degre of Bachek í Philosophy vas authorized in 
iddition to the reg 1. B. course 

[uly 12 1854. Dı Baco new s resignation, whic! 
was accepted wit! egret 

[une 24, 1855 t Rev [. G Binnev. D. D.. of Augusta, 
(ra was elected P den H \ргее‹ ( ccept the office 
tor term f thre years niv nd ат mber of free s« holar 
ships, running for thr ears. were t s tim rounded бу 


Iriends of the College 


May 12 1556, а new Board of | гизгеез was electe« 


September r, 1858, Dr. Binney resigned, in order to resume 
his missionary labors in Burma | College was strength 
ened under his firi 1iministration 

February 23, 1849, the v. George W. Samso рО 
Washington, D. ( was elected Preside: 

Мау r3, 1850, a new Board of Trustees was electe« 

In April, 1861, the students from the South, on the outbreak 
of the civil war. left in a body Soon afterward the Govern 
ment occupied the College building as a military hospital, 
In virtue of a contract made with the Board of Trustees Гһе 
College exercises were continued without interruption during 
the whole War 

May, 1862, new Board of rustees elected 

July 0. 1862, a Law School was ordered to Бе established as 
à department of the College Joseph Henry, th« illustrious 


Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and a member of 


the Board of Trustees of the College, was Chairman of the 


Committee which reported in favor of this new department 


April 23, 1865, it was ordered that the ordinances govern 
ing the elections for Trustees should be so amended as to pro 
vide that ‘‘ associated bodies ” should have votes in propo! 
tion to their contributions, with th same “ limitations and 
restrictions’’ as were applied to ** individual contributors ”” 


that is, that no associated body should have more than ten 


votes 

Мау то, 1865, new Board of Trustees elected Only one 
“associated body "' (the First Baptist Church, of Washing 
ton), participated in this election All the other voters were 


“individual contributors 

July 12, 1865, Mr. W. W. Corcoran presented a Medical 
College building to the Board, valued at 530,00 

Мау 15, 1868, new Board elected 

July 8, 1868, а course of Theological Studies was provided 

February 12, 18бо, the Hon Amos Kendall founded the 
Kendall $ holarship 

November 3o, 1869, W. W. Corcoran elected President of 
the Board vz. Hon. Amos K« ndall, deceased 


, new Board elected 


May 5, 1871 

July 12, 1871, a comprehensive scheme of collegiate recon 
struction, embracing an amendment of the College charter, 
was adopted by the Board 

July 22, 1871, Dr. Samson resigned the Presidency He 
had tendered his resignation more than a year previously, but 
the Board declined to accept it In now accepting it the 
Board assured him of “their sincere respect, warm affection, 
and hearty desire for his health and happiness.’’ He had gov 
erned the College during a time of inexampled storm and pres 
sure, and had lengthened its cords as well as strengthened its 
stakes The Law School was first successfully established dur 
ing his administration 

At the same date with Dr. Samson's resignation a committee 
was appointed to offer the Presidency to Dr James C. Well 
ing, Professor of Belles-Lettres in Рип. eton College 


July 25, 1871, Act of the Legislative Assembly of the Dis 


trict of Columbia was passed “for the relief of the Colum 
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bian College," and so amending its charter as to provide 
that the Board of Trustees elected in May last ** should con 
stitute the corporation of said College until their successors 
in ofhce should be chosen and qualified as hereinafter pro 
vided;'' that the “said Trustees should meet in the city of 
Washington on the 2x<th day of June, 1872, for the purpose 
of electing thirteen Trustees and thirteen Overseers who shall, 
upon their election, constitute the College corporation '' 
that the Trustees should be ** residents of the District of Col 
umbia," and that the said Trustees and Overseers should 
have power, at each annual meeting of the corporation, to fill 
all vacancies in either of these Boards, to establish ordinances, 
to elect professors, et« [hat is, the Board was empowered 
to become a self-perpetuating body 

August ro, 1871, James C. Welling accepted the Presi 
dency 

June 25, 1872, the Board of thirty-one Trustees chosen at 
the last triennial election met this day in Washington, with a 
full attendance, and, after discussion, wzanztmous/ accepted 
the amended charter provided by act of the Legislative As 
sembly of the District of Columbia, and thereupon pro 
ceeded to reconstruct the corporation in accordance with 
that act by electing thirteen Trustees and thirteen Over 
seers. The personnel of the corporation remained unchanged 
In this reconstruction, save that it was reduced from thirty 
one to twenty-six іп the number of its members, and that it 
was redistributed into two distinct but coóperative branches 

October 7, 1872, President Welling recommended immediate 
measures for raising a *“ Permanent Endowment Ғапа” of 
$250,000 

December 18, 1872, Mr. Corcoran proposed to give the 


“Trinidad estate’’ (122 acres), immediately adjoining the city 


of Washington, as his contribution to the permanent endow 
ment of the College 

January 27, 1873, the Trustees were authorized by the cor 
poration to sell the property on College Hill and to locate all 
departments of the College in the heart of Washington. 


March 3, 1873, Act of Congress was passed, supplemental to 
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the organi Act of 1821, conhrming апа ipproving the Act of 
the Legislative Assembly of July 25, 1871; removing the re 
striction placed by the organic Act on the annual income of 
the College from its vested funds; creating the President of 
the Faculty, ex-officio, a member of the Board of Trustees 
authorizing the corporation to increase the number of its Trus 
tees and the number of its Overseers to twenty-one of each 
and providing that the corporation shall hereafter ** be known 
ind called by the name of THE COLUMBIANUNIVERSITY 

It should be added that this supplemental act was passed by 
Congress in pursuance of a request from the Board of Trus 
tees and Overseers 

March 31, 1873, the corporation this day unanimously a 
cepted the supplemental act of Congress, of March 3, 1873, 
and took measures to amend its ordinances accordingly 

May 24, 1873, grand banquet given by the corporation at 
Wormley's Hotel in celebration of the new charter granted by 
Congress, and in promotion of the new University movement 
[he banquet was attended by President Grant and members 
of his Cabinet; by distinguished members of the Diplomati 
Corps; by officers of the Army and Navy, and by eminent 
invited guests from different parts of the country [n respond 
ing to the first toast, ** The Columbian University," the Presi 
dent of the Faculties explained at length the reason and ground 
of the new university movement, considered in its relation to 
Washington as a great educational centre:* the Attornev-Gen 
eral of the United States (the Hon. George H. Williams) 
spoke for “the Law side of the University Prof. Joseph 
Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. spoke for 
“Science,” avowing his hearty sympathy with the Columbian 
University ; Charles Astor Bristed spoke for “* the Classics "' 
the Hon. William Beach Lawrence, LL. D., D. С. L., Гог“ the 
Gladsome Light of Jurisprudence," and the Marquis de 
Noailles, the French Minister, for the ** Communion of Schol 
ars in the Republic of Letters 

December 17, 1873, gift of valuable objects of art made to 


the University by Mrs. Elizabeth J. Stone, of Washington 


*A report of the speech may be found in the Washington Zvening Star ol 
May 25th, 1873 


June 17, 1874, the Rev. James B. Simmons, D. D., invited 
to assist in raising $100,000 required as the condition of 
receiving the ** Trinidad estat« proffered by Mr. Corcoran 

January, 4, 1875, announcement made to the corporation 

| that the sum Of $T x о, nd more, had реет subscribed 
toward the permanent endowment fund 

January 28, 1875 Trinidad’’ provisionally conveyed to 


the University by Mr. Согсогат 


June 27, 1876, ordered that the annual report of the Treas 
urer 1 the finances of the University shall hereafter be 
printed nd sent o each member of the corporatior ont 
week lvance of each annual meeting 

September 1 1877, Prof. William R es, LL. D., for 
hfty-fi years a faithful and honored professor of the College 
ind University, dies at Schooley's Mountain, New Jersey 


June 11, 1879, Corporation resolved to remove the Асадеши 
Department of the University into the heart of Washington so 
soon as pra ticabic 

June 18, 1881, a committee of five rustees and Overseers, 
of which the President of the Faculties was chairman, ap 
pointed by the corporation to digest the plan of a Scientific 
School in connection with the University 

October 15, 1881, the lamented death of the Hon. William 
Stickney, Secretary and Treasurer of the University, announced 
to the Board Robert ( Fox. Ев . elected as his successor 

April 12, 1882, ( orporation resolves to purchase ground at 
the corner of Fifteenth and H Streets, in Washington, as the 


site of the new 1 


]une 7, 1882, a new Preparatory School building authorized 
to be erected apart from the University 

March 14, 1883, grounds on College Hill, comprising 596, 
938 square feet, sold for $87,500 

June 18, 1883, plan of new University building submitted 
by the Building Committee (Messrs. Welling, Fox, and Mat 
tıngly), and approved by the Board Mr. Corcoran contrib 


utes $30,000 towards the erection of the new building 


Willie E. Fitch prize in the Scientific School 
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March 11, 1884, entertainment given by the corporation at 
Wormley's Hotel, in announcement of the new University 
plans. Speeches by President Welling, the Hon. John D. Long, 
Hon. J. Randolph Tucker, Hon. John M. Gregory, and Prof 
Simon Newcomb 

June 16, 1884, the plan of the Corcoran Scientific School 
approved by the corporation 

September 17, 1884, Prof. O. T. Mason, after twenty-three 
years' honorable service as Principal of the Preparatory School, 
resigns that position Prof. Andrew P. Montague appointed 
as his successor 

October 1, 1884, the Corcoran Scientific School inaugurated 
Opening address delivered by the Hon. John W. Powell, LL. D 

October 8, 1554, the new Lecture Hall of th« Law School 
formally dedicated at the beginning of the new scholastic 
year Dedicatory address delivered by the Hon. Samuel I 
Phillips, LI D., Solicitor-General of the | nited States 

December 17, 1884, Mrs. Jeannie K. Stickney establishes the 
** Stickney alcove '' in the Library, in honor of the late Hon 
William Stickney 

March 15, 1885, the **Admiral Powell Scholarships '' estab 
lished on the foundation of a bequest made to the University 
by Admiral Levin M. Powell 

March 18, 1885, “ Trinidad '' sold for $1 5,000, from which 
$20,000 were deducted to remove a cloud discovered on the 
title 

June 15, 1885, Mr. Corcoran gives to the University a lot 
of ground in the rear of the Medical College building, with a 
view to the eventual extension of that building 

June 14, 1886, Mr. Corcoran gives $25,000 to the Corcoran 
Endowment Fund, and presents a valuable painting (** The 
Boys of Boston ’’) to the Pre] aratory School 

June I, 1887, the sum of $10,000 lent by the corporatıon 
to the Medical College Faculty, with provision made for an 
nual interest thereon, and for a sinking fund to éxtinguish 
the debt 


October, 1887, the Dental College established in connection 


with the Medical College of the University 


February 2r, 1888, the Hon. Andrew D. White begins his 
public lecture course in the Hall of the University on the 
Causes of the French Revolution 
February 24, 1888, the University is called to mourn th« 
death of William W Corcoran, the honored and beloved 
President of th« corporation 
February 27, 1888, members of th« corporation met, and, 
after passing resolutions of affectionate respect for Mr. Cor 
coran's mémory as a man, as a philanthropist, and as a bene 
factor of the University, adjourned to attend his funeral in a 
body In all future time the name of Mr. Corcoran must be 
clarum et venerabile in the annals of the Unive rsity He gave 
to the institution its first tower of strength, in the shape of a 
small but solid endowment 
| March 14, 1888, free public lectures in German established 
| by the Faculty of the College ınder the auspices of the 
University 
May ı7, 1888, the American Baptist Education Societ) 
lormed in the city of Washington 


December 2 1888, the wants and opportunities of the 


7, 
Columbian University, as a great National seat of learning, 


brought by President Welling to the notice of the Board of 


Managers of the American Baptist Education Society. Messrs 
Frank M. Ellis, D. D.; Prof. W. R. Harper, George Dana 
Boardman, D. D., LL. D.; H. L. Morehouse, D. D., and А 
C. Osborn, D. D.. appointed a committee to report on the 
subject 

February r, 1889, public lecture course in French and Ger 
man for the year begins 


March 8, 1880, public lecture course іп English begins 


Subject: The Emotions heir Natural History, their place in 
Greek, Roman, English, and' French literature, in Mystery 


Plays, in Art, in Music, and in Mental Evolution—in all, nine 


lec tures 


May 18,1889, Committee of the Board of Managers of the 

| American Baptist Education Society submits its report to the 
, : сай 

Board оп the educational opportunities and advantages offered 


to the Columbian University by its site in Washington rhe 


1 
| 
| 
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І report made а special order for ап idjourned meeting in the 
| 
| | month of October, 1880 
| October 2, 1889, the Board of Managers of the American 


Baptist Education So« 1ety adopts the report of its committee 
on the Columbian University, in which report, after a state 
ment of facts recapitulated under fifteen distinct heads, the 
opinion is ‘‘unhesitatingly’’ expressed that ‘‘ the effort of the 
) Trustees and Overseers of the University to secure an adequate 
endowment of the institution should be, and is, commended 


to the favorable consideration of the denomination 


чеккелеп: 
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15 piecemeal 


method of composi the iper should іп point of literary 
form the series and juncture which Horace praises, it is hoped 
that the critical reader will view в 1 blemishe style with in 
dul ( 

l'he writer bees le ive gratefi toa edge that since the 
publication of his communication to e Examiner ” he has гє 
ceived letters of sympathy and approval from the Rev. George 
Dana Boardman. D D., LL. D., of Philade phia; the Rev. Edward 
Bright, D. D., editoi rf rhe I ner; Prof. Noah K. Davis, 
ІЛ D I the Ui ersity f Vireii ; the Rev. Frank M Ellis, 


1. D., Librarian of Brown 


‚of Crozer Theological 


Seminary ; W. C. Johnso ; LL. D 


O. Manning, Esq., of Baltimore: the Rex H. L. Morehouse, D. D., 


of New York city; Gen. Thomas J Morgan. Principal of the 
Rhode Island State Normal School; the Rey 1. C. Osborn, D D., 
of Albion, N. Y.: James Pollard. Esq., of Baltimore; the Rev. 


David Spencer, D. D., of Scranton, Pa.; the Rev. J W. M. 
Williams, D. D., of 


Baltimore, and 91 


‚ Of Oregon City, Oregon; Geo 


The general proposition here advocated has also received the 


editorial comme ndation of “Тһе Examine r:” of the “ Journal and 


Cincinnati; of “ Zion's Advocate," Portland, Maine. 
and perhaps of other | 


Messenger," 
journals which have not come to the writer's 
eve 
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A NATIONAL BAPTIST UNIVERSITY. 


The Baptists of the United States already have in the Columbian 


Univer ity at Washington the rudiments of a national university, 
which may justly solicit their patronage on the ground alike of 
106 past history and of its present attitude The Columbian Uni- 
versity is built on foundations that were laid by the Baptists of 
the whole land in one of the most i ерігіп; epochs that ever 
marked the annals of our denomination The eall of Judson, in 


› ° 
Burma, quicker ed the spirit of missions in the bosom of American 


1 
Baptists. Th spirit of missions b t the Triennial Convention 
of the Baptists of the T nited States, and the Triennial Convention 
begot the Columbian College. Luther Rice, the friend and col- 
league of Judson. was, till the day of his death. the faithful foster 
father of the Columbian child he loved so we 


l'he founders of the college project« l iton a 


Signing it to be d rectly ancillary to the church and to missions, 
but meaning also that it should be national in its influence and 
comprehensive in the scope and scheme of its t« achings. They 
hoped and believed that in reacl ing the height of its opportunities 
and calling it would become as broad as civilization in the liberal 
range of its disciplines and of its systems of culture Hence the 
early provision which these pious founders made for other pro- 
fessional training than that given in the college and in the theo- 
logical school, with the creation of which they began their work 
In publications made at the time, copies of which lie before me 
ав I write, they distinctlv proposed to realize th« aspirations of 
Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, for the erection of A GREAT 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY AT THE SEAT OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. It 
was in this sense that President Monroe gave to the Columbian 
College his publie support as President.of the United States. At 
à later day, when an hour of need overtook the college, John 
Quiney Adams became one of its saving benefactors 

With the dissolution of the old Triennial Convention, because 


of differences between Baptists of the North and Baptists of the 


ТТТ 


South оп the subject of slavery, the Columbian College was left 
to float, as best it could, in the trough of angry seas Yet, from 
those days of storm and wreck down to the present time, it ha 
always had faithful friends at the North and at the South, who 
have been mindful of its fortunes, and it has always had in its 
faculties of instruction a faithful crew who have continued to work f 
on the old ship, though sometimes compelled to work alternate ly 


at the pumps and on the sails. | 


WHAT THE UNIVERSITY NOW 18 


In 1873 the Columbian College, already an embryo university 
in the practical range and compass of its studies and teachings, 
received a formal university charter at the hands of Congress. It 
has to-day its college, its medical school, its school of dentistry, 
its school of law, and its school of science — comprising collectively | 
in these several departments а larger number of pupils than can | 
be found in any other institution under Baptist management in 
the whole country, or, so far as Таш informed, іп the whole world 
And all this university work is done on the basis of a small and 
inadequate endowment of less than $250,000. Our buildings, | 
newly constructed and situated in the most eligible part of Wash | 
ington (within a stone's throw of the presidential mansion), are | 
worth half a million of dollars. 

The reason why the Columbian University has been able to 
achieve such large results, on a capital so small, is not far to seek. 
It is to be found in the felicity of its situation, and in the intel- 
lectual character of its social environment Washington is to-day 
a great educational centre, not simply because it is a great politi 
cal centre, and not simply because it has become since the civil 
war a brilliant social centre, but because it has become the great 
scientific centre of the whole country, and is the favorite meeting 
place of learned societies, many of which gather in Washington 
from all quarters of the land for an annual exchange of discussions 
and ideas. When Professor John Tyndall was delivering in Wash- 
ington, some years ago, his course of popular lectures on light, he | 
remarked to me that he knew of no city in Europe whicl could 
са Бет а congregation of scientific workers and original investi 
gators so large as that which he then met in * The Philosophical 


Society " of Washington, under the presidency of Joseph Henry. 


This society, the oldest of its kind in Washington. is only one of 


the scientific bodies which surround that parent organization at 


the present tim For here we have the Ar thropological Society, 
the Biological Society. the С imical Society. the Botanical Society, 
the Mathematical Section of the Phi osop al Society, the National 
Geographic Society, etc., et torethe comprising a body of 
600 learned men connected with the different departments of 
scientific work conducted under th patronage of the National 


Government It is because this work is conducted under the 
auspices of the Government that these de partments must have 
their central seats and their foremost workers in the eity of Wash- 
ington These foremost workers are connected, according to their 
respective specialties. with the Smithsonian Institution, the Na 
tional Museum, the Geological Survey, the Bureau of Eth 
nology, the Patent Office, the Army Medical Museum, the Naval 
Museum of Hygiene, the Weather Bureau, the Coast Survey, 
the Bureau of Hydrography, the National Observatory, the 
Agricultural Departme nt, the Botanical Garden, Ше De partment 
of Edueation, ete., ete The National Academy of Sciences 
holds its annual meetings here. The American Historical Asso 
ciation holds its annual meetings here and de posits its collections 
in the Smithsonian Institution [he Congress which adjourned 
on the 4th of March last has Just ma le provision for the estab 
lishment of a Zoólogical Garden under the direction of the Smith- 
sonian Institution—so that the living study of zoölogy will now 


be brought to our doors. 


A GREAT EDUCATIONAL PLANT. 


It remains to say that all these great centres of scientific study 
ànd activity are surmounted, sustained, and replenished by the 
best and largest collection of books in the whole country This 
colleetion eonsists not only of the library of Congress, the largest 
single eolleetion in the land, but is also supplemented by important 
Special libraries connected with each of th« great departments of 
the general Government, and with each of the several bureaus 
among which the scientific work of the Government is here dis- 
tributed Every branch of human knowledge has a literary de- 
posit in Washington For instance, under the head of science 


alone, the Smithsonian Institution has a deposit reckoned by more 


law the same library eomprises an invaluable colleetion of more 


than 250,000 titles in the alcoves of the library of Congress 


than 50,000 volumes, covering the jurisprudence of the civilized 
world We thus have in the city of Washington more than 
a million of volumes, st lected by experts їп Ше several de 
partments of knowledge, and so housed and administered in 
elose juxtaposition that they are easily accessible to students, 
whether for reference, for comparative research, or for careful 
reading; and all this without money and without price on the 
part of the university or its pupils How large а saving of 
university funds may b« effected under this head in Washington 
can be inferred when I recall the fact that the Congress of the 
United States has just made an appropriation of $6,000,000 Тот 
the proper preservation of th« literary treasures of the Govern 
ment in a National Library Building to be erect: | almost under 
the eaves of the National Capitol. That library will be to all in 
tents and purposes an adjunct of the Columbian University in the 
conduct of its educational operations—so soon ав the university 
shall have endowments, under which to appoint the professors 
and lecturers who ean be teachers and guides in the wise use of 
these accumulated treasures in law, science, history, politics, pub 
Пе есопошу, literature, and theology. 

[п the Coreoran Gallery of Art, the most richly endowed insti 
tution of its kind in the country (it has a free endowment of 51, 
000,000), provision is also made among us for the study of the 
fine arts. Free instruction in drawing and painting is given in 
the art school of this gallery, while a class ol select pupils, in 
both of these disciplines, is already working with репей and paint 
brush in the rooms of the Columbian University 

To show how all these appliances may be made directly tributary 
to university studies with a vast saving of expense on the score 
of university administration, let me take one or two illustrative 
examples—say, the National Museum, and the Chemical Bureaus 
of Washington 

The National Museum has twenty-two distinct scientific depart 
ments under its jurisdiction: The departments of comparative 
anatomy, of mammals, of birds, of reptiles, of fishes, of mollusks, 
of insects, of marine invertebrates, of plants, of fossil vertebrates, 


of paleozoic fossil invertebrates, of mesozoic fossil invertebrates, 


о! cenozoic fossil 


petrolo; of mineı му, of meta ind 1 f prehistork 
archeology, of etl ‚оту f oriental antiquities, of American abo 
riginal pottery, of arts and industries, comprising under thes 
last-named heads numismaties, graphic arts, foods, textiles, fisl 
eres, historical relics, materia medica, naval architecture, history 


of transportation, ete., ete., etc 


Hach of these d partments iS расе | under curator, and 18 
provided with the necessary appliances for orieinal research ; and 
these appliances are yearly increasing in completeness and efli 
Cienc; In addition to these spe: appliances еас! r has 
hi laboratory with 108 necessary apparatus, his we kir library, 
and his study-series of specimens for use in origina estigatio1 


In connection with his sectional library each curator has access to 


the central library of the museum, now containing over 20,000 
1 11 Р ' EN 

volumes, as also to the lıbrarv o Congress These scienti AD 
oratories are always open to students and investigators who come 
either to observe methods of work or to pursue researches of 
] " " 

their own with the aid of these appliances It should be added, 

Pl 

as bearing directly on the problem of university education, that 
each of these departmental libraries and laboratories is of the 


| 1 1 
kind which а university would require if it has a specialist of its 


own engaged in a minute subdivision of science corresponding to 
that of the museum Some of these laboratories, notably those 
of ? | қ 11 £41 tht +1 ф 
I zoólogy, geology, and botany, have a fuller out than those of 


üny American university, while others of these 1DOratories have 


no analogues at all in the best equippt 1 of our educational insti 


tutions Professor Otis T. Mason, Ph.D., so] onorably known to 
the scientifie world as one of the learned curators of the National 


1] 


Museum, can authenticate all that I have said concerning the 


possible relations which this great scientifie workshop is actua 


. 1 1 
bearing, and can be made to bear, to the cause of university edu 
cation. 


ment, the opportunities 


Let us now turn to consider, for а 


which Washington offers for the study of chemical science—that 


Science which to-day is transforming in so many aspects the pri- 
vate and the publie есопошу of the world There are at least 


Seven centres of chemical activity conducted under the auspices 


10 


of the Government at the National Capital First, there is the 


chemical labo: огу of the United States Geological Survey, in 
which six chemists and two physicists are employed Analyses 
are here made of rocks, minerals, ores, clays, ete., ete., collected 
from all parts of the country by the field parties 01 the survey, act 
ine under the conduct of the Hon. John W. Powell, the learned 
director of the survey, who is, I may add, one of the trustees of 
the Columbian University. Researches pertinent to chemical ge 
ology аге also pursue d in this laboratory, vith a view to the exten- 


sion of abstract science. Secondly, there is the laboratory of the 


Department of Agriculture, in which from six to eight chemists are 


engaged upon problems relative to soils, fertilizers, the manufac 
ture of sugar, the chemistry of food products. the detection of 
adulterants, ete., etc. Тһе chemical work is done here in a broadly 
scientific spirit, by able men armed with an excellent equipment. 
Thirdly, the surgeon-general of the army maintains a laboratory in 
which drugs are analyzed previous to their purchase. Fourthly, 
the Museum of Hygiene, under the control of the surgeon-general 
of the navy, conducts investigations in prophylaxis, disinfectants, 
bacteriology, ete A fifth laboratory is connected with the Bureau 
of the Mint, for obvious reasons, and one of the chemical experts 


of this bureau is the demonstrator of practical chemistry in the 


medical school of the Columbian University. The sixth laboratory 
is under the direction of the Internal Revenue Bureau for reasons 
connected with the national excise system of taxation, while the 
seventh of these great covernmental laboratories is conne cted with 
the United States Patent Office. Patents are annually issued in 


large numbers bearing on chemical industries, and it is under the 
United States examiners in chemistry that the practical scientific 
activity and inventive industry of the country (where it bears on 
chemistry) are brought to a focus in the Patent Office. For some 
of these facts and figures I am indebted to Professor F. W. Clarke, 


the learned cl 


ical chief of the United States Geolorical Survey, 
who, having been some time a university teacher, is deeply inter- 


ested in the cause I am here advocating 
HOW AVAILABLE TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


But, it may be said, what relation has all this affluence of scien- 


tific apparatus to the special behoof of a great university in Wash 


I answer, much every way large part of the sum 


1 
f 


required for the establishment of a university at Cambridge, at 


New Haven, and at Princeton, must needs be expended for what 


is technically called “the educational plant buildings, books, 
costly apparatu pecimens, collections in z« осу, botanv, archa 
ology, ete., ete. And then large sums must be annually expended 
for the preservation and administration of these buildings and of 
these illustrative materials The necessary expenditures of this 


kind we reduced to a minimum at Wasl jn, for here the choicest 


materials of education already exist under the custody of the Gov 


f + 


ernment, and are offered ready made to the hands of the university 


which is able to wield them in its servic« Nor is this all In 
conneetion with these scientific departments may be found very 
many ol the foremost men of science in our country, and (in сег 
tain specialties) in the whole world. I need but call the names of 
Newcomb, of Major Powell, of Asaph Hall, of Langley, of G Brown 


Goode, of Dr. John S. Billings, and of n шу others to set this fact 
in a clear light Scientific experts in the Government service are 
already connected with the Columbian University men ol highest 
science, like ( тодди o, Mason. Gill, Gore, Abbe, Winlock, Knowlton, 
Prentiss, Yeates, Fletcher, Gray, and others 

It is because of the felicity of our position at this seat of Ameri 
сап law and justice that the Columbian University is able to enlist, 


in the service of its law school, the ‚st eminent teachers—Ju lges 
of the Dupreme Court of the United States, assistant attorneys 
general, judges of the Supreme Court of the District, and illus 
trious jurisconsults like Dr. Francis Wharton, the late Solicitor 
of the Department of State, whose recent death the iniversity 
18 called to mourn in common with the friends of religion and 
jurisprudence throughout the land. It is because of our close 
proxunity to the Army Medical Museum that we can profit by 


yand pathologica collections. as well as by its 


108 pt erless li 


learned collaborators, like Dr. Gray, the demonstrator of normal 
histology in the medical school of our university. The whole 


theory of medieine can here be taught with the richest and 


widest illustrative material,and with the largest collection of medi- 


uished teachers in 


cal books in the country. And these disting 
Jurisprudence, in medicine, and in science, can afford to give their 


services to a Washington university at a rate of compensation which 


19 


is reekoned by hundreds of dollars, where elsewhere it would be 
reckoned bv thousands, because they draw the main part of their 


livelihood from their salaries as Grovernment officers 


ECONOMY OF UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION 


It is in this way that one dollar will accomplish in Washington, 
for educational purposes, the work of man) dollars applied to simi 


1 


lar objects at university seats which lack the a lvantages above 


specified. “Тһе educational plaı t” here offered for the highest 
ends of the highest ur iversity could not be commanded elsewhere 
without an outlay ranging, according to the judgment of wisest 
men, from fifteen to twenty millions of dollars. In some depart 


ments, the educational materials of Washington could not be com 
manded by money at all. And hence it is that, as the least pos 
sible expenditure is here required for the indisp nsable tools and 
appliances of university education, the largest poss ble sum сап be 
directly utilized in the employment of рготеввот 3, teachers, and 
lecturers in every branch of learning, and the largest possible sum 
can be applied to the encouragement of worthy pupils by the es- 
tablishment of scholarships, fellowships, etc. 

With such a vantage ground already occupied by the Columbian 
University, and in some small measure already bearing fruit, it 18 
easy to see the greater things it might achieve if. only Ив endow 
ments were made in some degree commensurate with its educa 
tional opportunities and the nationality of its position The at 
tention of Dr. Andrew D. White, sometime president of Cornell 
University, was arrested and fascinated by the spectacle of these 
vast educational opportunities on the occasion of his visit to Wash 
ington in the winter of 1887-88, when he delivered at the Colum 
bian University his interesting course of lectures on the French 
Revolution. The profound impression made on his mind may be 
seen in the three articles which he has since contributed to 77и 
Forum on “ University Education in Washington,” and especially 
in the article to be found in the February number of that periodical 
President White has rather understated than over-estimated the ad 
vantages which excite his enthusiasm. After recapitulating some of 
these advantages, he says: “I fully believe that such a university 
(а great unive rsity, amply endowed would be one of the most use 


ful and flourishing in the world, and that it might fairly expect 


finally to equal in the numbers and character of its students, as 
well as in the attainments and г‹ putations of its faculty, the 
University of Berlin—the highest point which any university 
organization has yet reache 

One or two or three millions of dollars would suffice to confirm 
the Columbian T niversity in the undisputed аи wie 
educational opportunities which it is now powerless to utilize, and 


which will assuredly в 


lip from its grasp and from the possible use 
of the Baptist denominatioı f the friends of both shall fail to 
enter іп and possess the kingdom here prepared for them in the 


realm of university learnine 


Such a university as I here prefirure would come іп no rivalry 


with any existing institution under the control of {һе Baptist de 
nomination. It would aim to be the crown and culmination of 
our State institutions, borrowing graduates from them andrepaying 
its debt by eontributin to them in turn the Inspiration ol high 
educational standards, and helping also 1n 1t8 measure to train the 


experts in theology, law, medicine, science, philosophy, and letters, 
who should elsewhere strive to keep alive the traditions of a pro- 


gressive seholarship under the auspices of Christianity It is not 


enough that our соПесев should perpetuate and transmit the ex- 


isting sum of human knowledge We must also have our workers 


on the boundaries of a progressive knowledge, if we are to estab 


lish our hold on the directive forces of modern society We must 


have our men who can work effectively for the increase of learning, 
because they stand in this living age of ours on the summit of the 
world’s actual achievements in every branch of human thought and 
Inquiry ' 

If there be any who are tempted to say that the Baptist denom- 
ination of the United States has no need for such a seat of highest 
learning, either for its own sake or for the sake of Christian civil- 
ization and culture in our land, I cannot here attempt a formal 
argument against that thesis. No such argument should be nec 


essary in the face of facts full of admonition to the Christian scholar. 
l'he learning of our times runs more and more into specialties of 
knowledge. It is the necessary incident of an expanding civiliza- 


Чоп, which calls for division of labor in scientific pursuits as well 
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аз in domestie and publie economy. But this differentiation in 
the methods and ends of science has its contingent evils and perils 
if left without its corrective compensation 10 university studies ; 
in that universitas studiorum which reveals the essential unity of 
all true knowledge, and which gives to the very name of а univer 
sity its true historical as well as its true etymological significance. 
Men of light and leading among us, because they have been trained 
in diverse specialties and in diverse cultures, without keeping in 
touch and sympathy with their fellow students in other fields, are 
actually growing alien in the temper of their minds as they look 
across the provinces of knowledge in which they have never been 
naturalized. The very dialects of men exclusively wedded, on the 
one hand, to methods of physical research, and, on the other, to 
the methods of moral and spiritual inquiry, are in danger of grow 
ing mutually unintelligible—just as we read that children of the 
Jews who had married wives in Ashdod were wont to speak * half 
in the speech of Ashdod, and could not speak in the Jews' lan 
guage." The sciences of the world might be made to understand 
each other in the fellowship of a great university. It is in this 
supreme view that I have sought to submit to my Christian breth 
ren some faets and considerations which, as I conceive, deserve 
to be carefully pondered in the wise and deliberate study of the 
educational problems which are now pending before thoughtful 


minds in our denomination 


A CRISIS AT HAND. 


The Columbian University has reached a critical stage in its his 


tory. It stands to day as in the Valley of Decision, and its friends, 


as they forecast its possible destiny, are sometimes moved to whis- 


per over it the fateful words, aut cita mors, aut victoria Leta 

either a speedy death or a joyous vietory is impending. The sud- 
den establishment by its side of a full-fledged and overshadowing 
university, like that founded by Johns Hopkins in Baltimore, would 
be a swift and stunning blow to all its high aspirations, and to all 


the high aspirations of its sainted founders. Тһе great Catholic 


university has not yet fully come to challenge our name and place 
in Washington, but that coming event is already casting its shadow 


before it. If our university can be strengthened by timely and by 


gradual endowments it may still go on, conquering and to con- 


uns 


quer, through the great door and effectual whiel is opened wide 


befor« it It calls to-day even for that nely succor which shall 
strengthen the things that remain. lest peradventure it тау be 
dislodged from th« ) Tu ] реет eady 
raised. In the last twe І med for trongest 
t Ip} rt on the ari M it N t ne ctor, the te \ ] in 
W. Corcoran, and now t he 181 r here to consult for its 
interests, we can but turi | ri who shall be lik: 
minded with that reat 1 nt 7 He e liberallv to th« 
Col imb 11 [ nivers | he у terest І 5 fortunes 
and because he had а faith in its fut If I should write that a 
wealthy Baptist of Washingtor a willine to contribute $15.000. 
U00 to the endowment of the Co jan University. provided the 
Bapti ts of the United States 3 tribute 41.000.000 to the 
ваши object, the nnounce ent vould ( l 1 tit оһ the 
whole denominatio But what difference should it make И the 
$15,000,000 are offered bv the Government of th: nited States, 
and are offered without proviso 

The exposition above given, with regard to the educational facili 


hes offered by the National Museum and by the Chemical Bureaus 


of Washington, might, as I have hinted, be extended with like de 


tail to other departments of scientific work here conducted by the 
Government. But such an exposition would confuse the reader by 
Ив prolixity. Swffice it to say. that the Gov ent of the United 
Stat makes an a ; Е р] ; DT. : 739 millions or 
dolla for the um , | "tantis f£ J : h in its several 
depa mes has its headg arters Washinat This is not a 
rough guess, but an estimate which as been accurately derived 


from the “ Digest of Appropriations” made by the Treasury De 
partment for the fisc: ear end June 30, 1889 A university 
found d here might immediately pi t by the fruits of this vast 


expenditure 
ГНЕ LOCAL CONSTITUENCY OF A WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


But in studvino the intellectual resources of Washington in con- 
nection with the possibilities of a great university, it is not enough 
to consider “the educational plant" here provided, and the emi 


s ` | 
nent masters of science here congregated, but we must also con 


sider the special constituency from which such a university might 
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hope to draw its patrons and pupils. On this point I beg leave 


to submit the following suggestions of Prof. Otis Т. Mason. He 


‘In the first place, such an institution would draw students 
from all parts of the land, and п :tead of impoverishing the State 
institutions would only stimulate them 
пи reased local patrona е might be expe cet d from 


Marvland and Virginia, but this increment would be small so far 
as it is determined by geographical considerations alone 
“Third 


subject seem to have entirely overlooked a principal source ol 


and pre-eminently, all who have written about thi: 


supply in the imm« liate vicinage of such a university [ refer to 
the Government employés l'here are not far from ten thousand 
clerks in our Washington civil list, two thousand of whom, it may 


be estimated, are anxious for university instruction of some kind ; 
but let us say one thousand. Already, in the Columbian, George 
town, Howard, and other law and me dical schools of Washington, 
we find five hundred persons earning a living by working for the 
Government, and at the same time pursuing professional studies. 
The National Museum, the G« ological Survey, the Patent Office, 
ete., etc., are thronged with young men-—some of them graduated 
from our State colleges—who would be glad to pursue university 

я 
studies 

‘T have given much thought to this subject, and there is scarcely 
a month in which I am not importuned for special instruction which 
now cannot be ha | short of Baltimore, in the Johns Hopkins Uni 


versity 


А university, I may add, does not measure its loeal constituency 
by the mere number of ре ople dwellihg in the town where it stands, 
but also by the intellectual character of the residents. It is a com 
mon saying that “Washington has the intellectual population of a 
million inhabitants," and the grounds of the saying are found in 
the nature and proportion of the peculiar work done here in the 
service of the Government— work requiring intelligence and probity 


under severe conditions of official serutiny and responsibility. 


THE PRESENT FRONT OF OUR UNIVERSITY PROBLEM. 


Let us proce dto bring these general conside rations into a more 
definite and precise relation to the present condition and prospects 
of the Columbian University. 


'The Columbian University comprises, in 168 svstem, а ргерага- 


tory school with (for the eurrent year) 80 pupils, a college with 40 
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students. a school of science with 96 students, а school of medi 
cine with 122 students, а school of dentistry w th 14 students, and 


students, giving, in all departments, an 


a school of law with 
асотесафе number of 554 students 


[t is no part of the plan which I have proposed t at the uni 


versity should dispense with any of 1ts present schools, but that it 
should add to their number, and add higher and more varied 
ranges of study to each of its several schools. It is no part ol the 
plan that the Columbian University should, at the present stage 
of its opt rations. aim to become an institution [or the sole and 


simple purpose of concerting and administering graduate studies 


in any given direction, but it is proposed that. in connection with 
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each of its schools as already existing, or as destined hereafter 
to exist, the university should aim to concert and administer 
eraduate courses of advanced study to the extent о! 118 means, 


and to the full measure of the extraordinary facilities and oppor- 


tunities offered bv the city ol Wa 

| pl ісе this statement at the threshold of * the Washi стоп 
plan ” because I have seen it stated that what I ргорове 18 sub 
stantiallvtoestablishin Washington “a great Baptist post-gra luate 
university—a Johns Hopkins university for Baptists—with the 


unde ‘graduate part left out.” 


I Бес leave distinctly to explain that in emphasizing the advan 
tages offered by the city of Washington for the establishment of 


gra luate studies in every departme nt of physical science, 16 18 no 


part of my plan to found on the ruins of the Columbian 1 niversity, 


as it now is, *a great Baptist post-graduate university—a Johns 


Í 


Hopkins {от Baptists—with the undergraduate part left out 


Moreover, it is an error to suppose that undergraduate studies are 


discarded bv the Johns Hopkins University It is true that that 


great institution was established with primary reierence to the 
: | 
encouragement and conduct ol graduate studies, but not with 


exclusive reference to them Beginning its career in 1876 with 


fifty-four graduate students and only thirty-five undergraduate 
Students. it carries to-day on its roll the names of one hundred 


and seventy-eight undergraduate students, of whom one hundred 


and seventeen are from Maryland alone 


It will thus be seen that graduate studies at the Johns Hopkins 
University are regarded as the natural crown and complement of 
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undergraduate studies; that graduate studies are found to thrive 
best in connection with undergraduate studies, and that under 
graduate studies are found to thrive best in an atmosphere which 
is vitalized by perpetual contact with advanced and advancing 
studies. This connection between undergraduate and graduate 
studies is so vital that it has become organic in the Baltimore in 


stitution, though the institution was founded with paramount 


reference to the latter class of studies It has been said that a 
university for the promotion of graduate studies alone is “а 
chimney without a house." The illustration is not an argument, 


but, conceding to it all the force it imports, I have only to say 
that in the case of the Columbian University it is not proposed to 
build a chimney without a house or a house without a chimney, 
but to have a chimney large enough to ensure free ventilation and 
prevent the unsanitary conditions of intellectual stagnation in 


the academic atmosphere. 
THE NEW EXTENSIONS REQUIRED. 


The University has reached a stage in its growth and develop 
ment where it seems to call for three things: First, for a strength 
ening of all its undergraduate courses of study and of its ex 
isting professional schools : Secondly, for additions to its courses 
of professional study, and Thirdly, for structural changes reach 
ing through its whole organism, in virtue of which advanced and 
graduate courses of study shall be provided, so far as practica 
ble, in every department of knowledge embraced in the scheme 
and scope of the University's teachings 

In connection with our college we ought to have learned men 
who shall not be exclusively occupied with the recitation drill of 
the class-room, and who shall have leisure for the prosecution of 
original research in language and science. ** We have not fully 
learned," says President Patton, of Princeton College, ** the differ- 
ence between a professor and a pedagogue, and that while the one 
may hear lessons the other should inspire with the thirst for 
knowledge and speak with authority. But we are coming to this 
position. We аге finding that the professor who has ceased to 
learn is unable to teach." 


In connection with our School of Science we ought to have at 


the end of each professional curriculum at least one or two edu 
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cators endowed with the spirit of original investigation, and keep- 


ing abreast with the progress of discovery in some high specialty 


1 ith Í 
The presence ol one such teacher 18 al inspiration { nspiration 
alike to the teachers and pupils who come in contact with him 


[n our Medical School we ought to be able to place ourseives 1n 
more intimate relations with the Army Medical Museum and the 
Navy Bureau of Hygiene by calling to our aid the eminent medi 

| | қ a | 
cal scholars and experts conneeted with these two departments 


Some of these scholars and experts not only stand at the head of 


| 


the medical profession in point of learning, but are actively con 


ducting original researches Tor the advance ment of me 1 cal science 


Professor John Tyndall. of London, has expressed the opinion that 
it is in the science of medicine that the greatest discoveries are 


+ to be made in the near future for the alleviation of disease and the 


4 of medicine depends 


í 


promotion of о 


human well-being The а 


for its efficacy оп the science of medicine, and in no part ol the 


country are the facilities and means for the increase of medical 


plied as in Washington Moreover, at 


science so abundantly sup 
the Government Hospital for the Insane, in Washington, with its 
patients numbering more than a thousand (the number was 1361 at 


the date of the last annual report), important work in the patho- 


logical study of insanity and its physica conditions is conducted 


on lines of original investigation by a train d expert, who preserves 
and publishes the results of his шісговсоріс analyses 1 the form 
Dr. W. W. 


Godding, the accomplished Superintendent of the Government 


Hospital for the Insane, is already a lecturer in the Medical School 


of the Universitv. and the President of the University has been 


of photographie records an | descriptive annotation 


for many years one of the Visitors appomt« d by the President of 


the United States to supervise the operations ol this institution, 
and is thus in a position to become intimate ly acquainted with the 
opportunities it offers for the higher ши dical education 

In our School of Law the undergraduate course of two years is 
alrea ly supplemented with a graduate course of one year, called 
the “Course in Practice,” in which the student is trained to the 
art of practically applying the principles of law to the actual pro 
ceedings of courts of justice in the United States The Colum- 
bian T niversity was the first to establish such a graduate course 


іп connection with its Law School. but similar courses have since 
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Беев created in other leading schools 'The next st« p in the ordetr 


of development in our Law School is that we should have a erad 
uate course of legal and scientific studies culminating in the his 
tory and philosophy of universal jurisprudence. Such a course, 
even if attended by only a few pupils, would strike a quiekening 
influe nce through all the studies of the courses уі £y below it The 
University of Leyden is perhaps best known to-day as having been 
the nursing mother of Grotius, the founder of international law, 
though it was also the home of Descartes, Scalige r, Boerhaave, and 
of our own John Quincy Adams. The lectures of Savigny marked 
an epoch in the history of German jurisprudence, as the lectures 
of Sir Henry Sumner Maine at Oxford have unsealed the foun 
tains of anew and broader exegesis for the scientific interpretation 
of English and American law at the present day. The science of 
the world thrives more and more on the comparative study of like 
phenomena. Indeed, so fruitful is the comparative method of re 
search in its application to the phenomena of society that Freeman, 
the English historian, has not scrupled to say that this method 
stands second only to the Revival of Learning in the impetus 1t has 
given to all intellectual progress. It is by this method that an 
alogical reasoning, with its possible errors resulting from mistaken 
appearances, is converted into homological reasonıng, with its 
demonstrative proofs drawn from the deeper relations of things. 
The student of law who has saturated his mind with knowledge 
drawn from the institutes of primitive civilization; who knows 
the stages by which the Gregorian, Hermogenian, and Theodosian 
codes paved the way for the compilations of Justinian; who 
knows the place which the Capitularies of Charlemagne hold in the 
evolution of European jurisprudence, and who, by a comparative 
study of the Roman civil law and of the English common law, can 
trace the grounds of the jurisprudence common to both, would en 
ter upon the practice of his profession with a knowledge of its 
principles rooted in history and philosophy. Prof. Henry E. 
Davis, LL.M., the accomplished Lecturer on the History of English 
and American Law in our Law School, is already pushing inquiry 
beyond the boundaries of Si Henry Maine, as knowledge grows 
concerning the customary law of primeval man, and at the same 


time he keeps his chair abreast with those original and profound 


investigations by which Scrutton and Maitland, in England, are 


giving new significance to Bracton, and to the fountains of English 


| ; "< 
Law in general In all this we are but returning to a well-known 
maxim of Lord Сою melius est petere fontes quam sectari 
rivulo 


The Columbian University wil never reach the height of its 


mission until it shall comprise in its university system & School of 


Polities and of Public Economy For such a gchool its situation 
in the National Capital is pre-eminently favorable. Steps have 
been taken again and again in this direction, but no progress has 
yet been made for the want of an adequate endowment on which 
to found the school. Eminent statesmen and eminent scholars in 
political economy hav« pledged their coöperation in connection with 
such a school An outline sketch of the studies to b« pursued in 


It was submitted bv the President of the University to the author 
ities of the institution in the year 1881 [hat outline sketch then 


ran as follow 


with a course of studies running through at least two years, to be 
mainly conducted by lectures, and embracing in 

“First YgAn—Physical and Political Geography ; the Political 
and the.Constitutional History of Еш ypean States; the History 
and Institutes of the Roman Civil Law; Land Tenures; Taxation; 
Finance, and general Publie Economy 

° SECOND Yrar—Political and Coi stitutional History of the 
United States ; History f American Dij oniacy ; Principles of 
Publie International Law; Rules of Private International Law 
Science of Statisties; Sociology ; Philosophy of History." 


With the extension given to such studies at the present day 


under an advancing civilization, and with the increasing complexity 
8 

of the social and economical problems resulting from every for- 

ward movement in the world-process, it might no longer be possi 


its oI two 


ble to comprise such a scheme of studies within the li: 
years It is important to note the signs of the age in which we 
live. Institutions of learning must perpetually readjust their 
Schemes of culture in order to meet the existing conditions and 
the future wants of a progressive civilization The number and 
quality and arrangement of studies in a university course are noi 
arbitrarily fixed by educators, but are the natural outgrowth of 


man's intellectual tendencies in th« past, and should be the highest 
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expression of his intellectual wants and aspirations in the present, 
while comprising in their studium generale such an order and 
variety of studies as shall afford the conditions and presage of an 
intellectual advance in the proximate future. It is thus that the 
curricula of our universities are constantly growing in number 
and expanding in volume. The evolution of these curricula fol- 
lows a logical order because it follows a chronological order in the 


drift of the ages. 
SPECIAL NEED OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 


It is because I believe that the next great problems of our social 
and political order are to be fought out on the field of economies 
ihat I advocate the establishment of a School of Polities and of 
Publie Economy in connection with the Columbian 1 niversity. In 
support of this prognostieation, I need but point to the political 
agitations of the present hour. The *burning questions " of the 
day in all eivilized States are pre-eminently economie and societary. 
These questions need to be discussed in the light of history , SCIENCE, 
philosophy, and Christianity, that they may be settled on the sure 
foundations of truth and righteousness. “Wisdom and know ledge 
shall be the stability of thy times.” And where can the wisdom 
and knowledge required for the right solution of these great prob 
lems in applied economics be more intelligently sifted or more ef- 
fectually promulged than in the lecture halls of a great university 
at the seat of the National Government 

The learning of the world at the present day has ceased to be 
cloistral, and walks abroad in the market-place, that the discov 
eries of science may “come home to men's business and bosoms.” 
It is a fine phrase of Thucydides, that “ discussion is the teacher 
of measures,” and the scientific discussions of a university, if con- 
ducted by men of foremost intelligence with academie serenity, 
can never be brought too near to the legislative halls of our 
Congress 

“The city of Washington,” says Dr. Andrew D. White, “is 
rapidly becoming a great metropolis. It is developing the atmos- 
phere which is to give character to the executive, the judicial, and 
especially the legislative business of the nation. Shall it be...- 


an atmosphere of thought upon the highest subjects, of work in 


the most worthy fields, of devotion to the noblest aims? Such an 


MALLITITI 


, and 


corruption lose th« in element of its support We may well 
uppose that son lerations of - l passed through the 
mind of h vh ( ume our capit ears, and that these 
were among the thoughts w h pro: | him to urge, again and 
again, the founding there of a university rthy of the nation." 
ind there are members of Congress who could reach a better 
audience from he lecturer's chair I rreat university than even 
from their seats the Senate or House of Representatives Who 
remembers to-day the peeches ‹ Blackstone in the British Par- 
liament, but what time will ever stale the Commentaries on the Laws 
of En; 1 wl he first delivered as Vinerian Professor of Law 
at Oxford ? It is not too much to say that the lectures of Guizot 
М the Sorbonne, on Ше history Г the civi ıtıon ОЇ Europe and 
о! Frane e worth a e speeches he ever delivered at the 
French tribun« 

It does n« t need to be { that the advanced course of studies 
їп the histo und philosophy о wisprudence, as above sketched, 
ment be made part an ] parcel ‹ the School of Political Science. 
It would be ea so to arrange the times and the courses of such 
lectures as to bi the into lination with professional pur 
suits bifurcating in the direction « iw О! the direction of eco 
попіс studies according to the election of students. In the Uni 
versity of Michigan the variety of elective c urses comprised even 
in its undergraduate department is made broad enough añd flexible 
enough to pri vide for a special course looking in the direction of 
political and social studi 

It also does not need to b« uid tl the presence in our Law 
School of two hundred students affoi | good augury for the es 

* It is ix rtant t« te that tl | ties of un rsity exposition 
compelto lityan the 1 € tior f scit treatment aud 
Philosophical demonstrat Lord Y 1 he f us Irish barrister, re- 

cksto: has s H« s wl t e to the law the air 
He fo t Í 1 he thed it w life, color, and 
l І ced th stat nd by his t h it grew into youth 
nd 1 | 

The Р t f Bl aton Co taries, as also of Kent's Commen- 
taries 01 А и | is not cident | xt to th arning of these 


mentations were 
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ence When to this we add the large number of persons already 
referred to as being connected with the civil service of the Gov 
ernment in Washington, men of intelligence who naturally wish 
to escape from the lrudgery of routine clerical work in the severa 
executive de partments, it will be seen, let me г" peat, that a uni 
versity in Washington has a large local public from which to re 
eruit its students, and has, besides, that broader publie whicl 


might be attracted from all parts of the land by the prestige of 


its position as well as by the variety and the dignity of its gradu 
ate and profe ssional studies. 
CROWNING STUDIES IN LETTERS, LANGUAGE, PHILOSOPHY, AND RELIGION 


While the city of Washington, for reasons already given, offers 
unrivalled facilities for the cultivation of the physical sciences, I 
do not propose that the Columbian University shall be exclusively 
addicted to studies which move in number, matter, space and 
motion [ wish to see it the seat also of highest studies in hu 
manities, in linguistics, in pedagogies, in philosophy and in the 
ology In the humanities, because the high literature of the 
world is the artistic expression of the best minds of the human 
race in all ages, and, as such, needs to be preserved in our uni 
versity cultures “оп purpose to a life beyond life,” as Milton 
phrases it In linguistics, because the scientific study of human 
speech in Egyptology, in the cuneiform records, in the Shemitic 
dialects. in the classical tongues of Greece and Rome, and in 
modern tongues of all kinds, is placing in our hands the keys of 
sound biblical criticism as well as the essential propzedeutic to 
polemical divinity and philological science In pe lavogics, because 
we already have in the Department of Education in Washington 
(with its collection of books, nearly 20.000 in number, devoted to 
the history, science and art of education), a vast repository from 
which to draw useful materials for lecture. courses on that art ol 
teaching which, more than printing, is really * the art preservative 
of all arts.” In philosophy, because it 18 not enough that the 
studies of a university should aim at professional dexterity ; they 
should aim to lay the foundations of the broadest and deepest 
culture even in the case of those who particularly devote them 
selves to some specialized study or profession. 


And, finally, I wish that provision may be made for high theo 


logieal studies under the auspices of the Columbian University. 
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So long as Crozer Theological Seminary, with its munificent en 
dowment, shall wish to pursue its independent course at Chester, 
in Pennsylvania. it would be a great superfluity, and, therefore, a 


reat impertinence, for the Columbian University to essay the es 


tablishment of a school fo1 professional trannil ( Christian 
ministers in rivalry with it there | sense nd the highest 
of all senses, too), in which theological studies may be said to be 


the very erown and eulmination of the studies most germane to Ше 


freedom and autonomv of a university Го the Christian вс! аз 
who believes. with St. Paul. that “all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge are hid in Christ," it is impossible that any true wis 
dom or апу real knowledge should be common or unclean It 
seems to me that Dr. Ashbel Green, a former President of Prince 
ton College, has correctly define { the attitude of a Christian uni 
versity towards theological and non-theological studies He said : 


The design of its foundation would be perverted if rehgion 


should ever b« cultivated n t to the nt ect of science, or science 
to the neglect of religion—if, on the опе hand, it sh be 
converted into a reli лоив house like a monastery, or à theol лса] 
seminary in which religious instruction should claim almost exelu 
sively the attention of every pupil; or, про the other hand, sh« 

become an establishment in which science should be taught, how 
perfectly soever. without connecting with it and constantly en 


deavoring to inculcate the principles and practice of piety 
] ) 
The Columbian University already has its free lecture courses m 


history, art. science. and philosophy | hope to see the day when 


for the special benefit of its hundreds of students in letters, 
science, law, jurisprudence, medicine, politics, and theology, it 
shall have its Sunday afternoon lecture courses administered by a 
college of Christian ministers, who, without encroaching at all upon 
the legitimate functions of the pulpit and of ihe church, shall be 
able to lay the ripest fruits of learning or the altar of Christianity. 
If there be any truth in th« saying that * the sciences ar« sociable," 


no wall of partition can ever arise in a Christian unive rsity between 


the ес. llar sciences, SO calle l. and that scientia 801 ntiarum which 


is taught in the name of Christian th« logy But such a connec 
tion between s] iritual and secular in the precincts of a 
university must be intrinsic and vital—not « xtrinsie and mechan 
ical. It is only in this way that the unity of the spirit can be 


kept in the bonds of peace, and that university freedom can be 
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conciliated with the voluntariness of Christian liberty. On this 


point І heartily applaud the words of President Patton, о! Prince 
ton: * True piety 1s fostered not so much by a frequent repetition 


| f relicious formulas as by а robust avowal of our Christian faith 
We do not 


mean to extinguish the torch of science that we may sit in relig 


‘ous moonlight, nor do we intend to в nd our religion up to the 


| š ° ñ 
and a manly vindication of 10 as а reason ıble thing. 


biological laboratory for examination and approval.' 

| FACTS IN CONNECTION WITH FIGURES. 

| Bringing the foregoing suggestions to the focus of a more pre 

cise definition, I may say that 

| Тһе Columbian College (the collegiate department of the Uni 

| versitv) needs an additional endowment of at least $200,000 for 

| the establishment of new professorships and leetureships in the 

modern languages, in the physical sciences, and in political science. 

Тһе Coreoran Scientifie School, except in the department of 

chemistry, is almost totallv destitute of the necessary appliances 

{ for elass-room instruction in science Five years ago the Trustees 

| of the University issued an urgent appeal for $60,000, to be ex- 

| pended under this head The professors in this school are now 


without anv stipend save that which results 


| giving their services 
from an equitable division among them of the tuition fees. A free 
endowment of $200,000 would yield an income of $10,000, and 
this income if applied to the purposes o! this school would give 
| to ita very respectable efficiency, it «being premised that the ex- 
| pense of conducting such a school in Washington is greatly less 
than in other cities not so favorably situated in the matter of em- 
inent teachers and illustrative materials. 

The Medical School depends in like manner upon the annual re 
ceipts derived from tuition fees, and is practically supported by 
| the munificence of its learned faculty, who give their services to 
the University at а rate of compensation widelv at variance with 
ПТ the divine rule that * the laborer is worthy of his hire.” Ап annual 
income from $200,000 would only partially repair these deficits of 
И salary, while still leaving something for the extension of medical lee 

ture-courses and the improvement of the Dental School. 
Our Law School, as аб present established, has no endowment 
whatsoever. It depends entirely upon the receipts from tuition 


fees for the salaries of its professors and for the means of defray- 


| ing the expenses incident to its administration. The annual income 


an endowment of $100,000 would give new supports to th« 


school, and would pave the way for the establishment of the 
fourth-year's course in universal 1 lene 

'To found the Scho { Politics and of Publi ‚conomy a free 
endowment о! 300.000. wit in annua n« 16 + 15.000, would 
suffice. This school ought to have at least two ent pro 
Теввогв of the first гап] n p int OI leal ! ша а 01 The 
services of such men could $ be secured at a rate of compen 
sation less than $5,000 per annum for the salary of еас! The 
residue of the annual income should be applied in the employ 
ment of resident and extraordinary lecturers or whom Washing 
ton offers an inviti field 

iH GRAI l )URSES 

For th« establishment of 1 | raduate courses о! tudy in 

connnection with each department of the University there is no 


limit to the endowment that could be wiselv and effectively used 


in Washi rLO1 [he annual income from ten thousand dollars 
would not be too little to give some impul to the University 
in this right direction, and the annua ncome irom several mil 
lions of lollaı would n« be too ıch to & 


of Washington as an educational centre 


to the proximate future, the authorities 
perhaps best use the income from a si ( 


additions and structural changes above 


changes looking in the direction of highest stu lies 
With ; 


Y А с с š Š 
versity “at a single jet,” I incline to believe that, on the whole, 1t 18 


respect for t! power « Г money to found à great uni- 
| 
| 


better that а university should grow than that it should be made. 
As has been already implied. a university exults n the presence 
А | А 


uously 


ої eminen professors who have so hon rably and conspi 
identified their names with some specialty of learning or science as 
to make that specialty their peculiar province in the eyes of the 
world Men like Professor S. P. Пап rley, the learned pecretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, in like Prof. G. 
Brown Goode and Dr. Theod 
John W Powell in Geology and Ethn су; like Dr. John 8. Bil 
lings in Medical Hygiene and 
N 


Clarke in chemistry like Prof. Cleveland Abbe in Meteorology 


like Prof. Lester F. Ward in Botany; like Prof. Charles V. Riley 


weomb and Prof. Asaph Hall in Astronomy; like Prof. F. W. 


496005609; 


OR 


in Entomology—men like these, all of them residents in Washing- 
ton, stand at the heads of thei respective вр. cialties, and are ac 
knowledged leaders and authorities among their scientific brethren 


As such they would speak with espe cial emphasis in the Lecturer в 


chair of a great university, and itis there that they would often 
best find their fit audience, for it is there that they would transmit 
their learning from living minds to living minds even more effec 
tively than from the printed page, which is often late in coming 
to the desk of the teacher who is not also an original inquire) 


And as it is not pt posed that th« phy леса] sciences shall exer 


cise supreme or exclusive dominion in Ше Columbian University 
of the future, eminent lecturers from all parts of the land —from 
all parts of the world—should be summoned, as opportunity 


offers, to publish here the results of their researches in Compara 
tive Philology, in Egyptology, іп Assyriology, in the new Psy 
chology, in the History of Philosophy, in the Philosophy of His 
tory, &e., &с., &e 

| give no estimate as to the endowment which could be profit 


rh and inspiring lecture 


ably used for the sustentation of such hig 
eourses in a great university, because no more limits can be set to 
such schemes of expanding culture than to the growth of culture 
itself. I simply point to the fact that where such schemes of 
culture are the most varied and the highest—as in the University 
of Berlin —there we have the largest number of pupils assembled 
to keep alive the tradition of learning 

And we ought to have endowments for the p irpose of establish 
ing Scholarshij Б, Fellowshi] 8, and Aid Funds like the “Greenleaf 
Aid Fund” of Harvard University.* 

The urgent needs of the University as thus summarised on the 
lowest possible scale of additional endowment may be recapitu 
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IOllOWS : 


lated as 


The College proper . : $200,000 00 
The Corcoran Scientific School . 60.000 001 
The Corcoran Scientific School : 200.000 00 
Тһе Medical School SEN š 200.000 00 | 
The Law School š 100.000 00 
The School of Politics and Economy . 300.000 00 
Fellowships, Seholarships, &e. . | 200,000 00 


* Under the head of this fund alone Harvard University dispenses $12,000 


annually for the benefit of worthy undergraduate student 


t To be expended at once for apparatus. 


APPENDIX. 


ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 


| append the followiı t notes in illustration of some of the 
points discussed in the foregoing ] 1 

The idea of University education in the arts and sciences is as old as th« 
schools of Greek philosophy l'he idea was perpetuated at Alexandria, Rome, 
and Athens under th« emperors. It endured at Constantinople ind Ravenna. 
It was revived at Bologna. Paris, Pragu Heidelber Oxford, Cambridge, 
under various vuspices, whether of city rel г State ind was sustained 
by the muniticence of nts, princes, ] ites, kin jueens. Ideas 
of the higher education were transmitted to a new world by Englishmen who 
believed in an educate ministrv and › could not s le wning to perish 
in the wilderness P 8 г] t B. Adams, Ph. D., Р ssor of His- 
tory in Joh Hopki ( 

Го be concerned іп th stabil iment nd development ol a university 
is One of the noblest and most important tasks ever | | оп а community 
ог on a set of men It is an undertaki1 vhich calls for the exercise of the 
utmost care, for combination »operation, liberality, inquiry, patience, 

ence, € rtion, at never-« 8 tchfulne It es perplexities, 

risks. Mistakes cannot possibly 1 1voided heavy responsibility 18 
never absent But history and experien ight up the pr blem; hope and 
faith give animation to the builders when they e weary and depressed." 
President Daniel С. С 1 J s Hop) s Í ersity 
* Ever since Europe emerg from the darkness of the middle ages, Uni 
versities have been among the most potent of | rencies for tl dvance- 
ment and promulgation of rning Their domain, the republic of letters, 
has been wider than the boundaries of any stat their citizens have not been 
restricted to anv one vocabul their quisitions have been hid in no 
erypt They have gathered from all fields and distributed to all men. 
l'hemes the most recondite, facts the most hidden, relations the most com- 
plex have been sought out and studied, tl if possible the laws which govern 


the world might be discovered, and man made better." — President. Gilman 


ıt impart real knowledge and 


I hold that we may retain all our )ylleges и 
culture. But there may be. there should also be, universities. Every think- 
ing man knows and feels that this country has now reached a stage at which 


ing. enlarging, and improving the universities 


it should look toward confirt 


already existing, and new ones, it may be, on a better model. 


ring a 16 
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The grand aim of a university should be to promote all kinds of 
high learning in literature and science, in the liberal arts and in ph losophy. 


hould encourage and carry on orig 


of universities, well endowed and 


lefinitely extend tl range of American holarship and 

original investigation The В Ja Mel D. D.. LL. D 
Why is that universiti \ o hi esteemed What are the advan 
tages which follow their foundation Remembering that a university the 


best organization for the liberal education of individuals, and the best organ 
1dvancement of science, apply the double test, what 18 done 
for peı onal instruction, and what is done for the promotion of kn« wledge, 
id you will be able to judge any institution which assumes this name." 
President Gilman. 

“Т know thatthe man who understands the history of jurisprudence, who 
knows something about the Pandects, or has looked into Gaius and Ulpian, 


10 has read Austin and Amos, and Holland and Maine, and Pollock 


and Lorimer, to say nothing of Savigny and Stahl, will go to the study of 


Coke and Blackstone, Story and Greenleaf, Washburn and Parsons, a broader 


1d 
man, and that he will be better jurist if not a better advocate.......And 
it is of no little advantage to the clergyman to read the jural language of St. 
Paul in the light of Roman law, to learn that the testamentary 1dea ori rinated 
in the Roman mind, to see what the jus civile has done for Christianity, to 
learn how law in great measure gave form to theological literature, and how 
in the mello cathedral windows the marriage of jurisprudence and 
theology was President Francis L. Patton, D. D., LL. D., of 


Prineteon College 


“Тһе three notes of a university (as cited by Prof. Laurie) are studium ge 


nerale, Freedom and Autonomy."— President Patton. 

‹ Let me protest against the common method of estimating intellectual work 
by numerical standards alone [ have heard it said that some men are pos- 
sessed by a statistical devil l'hey ean think only in figures; they will ask, 
in respect to a new acquaintance, how much is he worth; of a library, how 
many volumes; of an orchestra, how many pieces; of colle how many 
students. I have known the expenses of an institution made a dividend, and 


the number of scholars the divisor, the quotient representing the cost of each 


pupil. All this is wrong ibsolutely and wholly wrong. If such а standard 
were allowable, the largest number of scholars taught by the cheapest teacher 
would be the greatest success It is not the number but the quality of stu- 


dents whi th deterr 


1es the character of a high school. It is important to 


count; it is better to weigh." — President Gilman 


«Tt is manifest that as our life grows more complex, new questions wil! 


arise... .. In the interests of national integrity, it is important that they 


shall be dealt with in our colleges, and that our graduates, wh vhatever 


their calling may be, will have the influence as citizens that is accorded to 
learning. should have a training that will enable them to deal with these 


problems by taking hold of the philosophical principles that underlie them. 


[he Shemiti« 
ially Hebrew and Arabic—the former во mucl teemed as the language of 
the Old Testament that it used to be spok« f I 

ind the latter being regarded as а key to the ideas an« n, the ancient 
literature and в í f oneof the] | i s of 1 Of late vea th« 
lomain of Shemitic sti een widened ; libi ng hi 1 1 been 
exhumed on the sites of nt ] І Ni ls, t 1 at 
ence of whi nknowı 1 ft ritten in char 
eters to which there then but t test clew, are 1 1 nd printed 
ind studied a part the hist і nd. А in! mesa langu of 
university study not deed, for mar tforaf 1t] earing 
of their discoveries is so important upon the 1 history of th 
Hebrews that one of the most lea f Ey h theologians has recently 
id tha n respect to cer f bscur S 8 the Old Test 
ment, th« rld must wait f | t whicl 1 со А то! 

P ( G ” 

[t by по means is to be t r granted, i1 nti ke ours, that 
every college is to t h the same studies and to ват xtent [t would 
be far better that each y t t Í n ] tv. and do 
that bestfor which it possessed t reatest f t Waylanı 
) B 1 y 

[he University ist consul ] rac Senator 
(7 F. Hoa 

Washingtor the on n this tinent wl n t l tl 
sources ої веет nd educat t H | пиев Тот т 
search are even now unriva l | 8 һав re во 
( nd flour ı b in S Dro vt t 1 1 по better 
( could 1 found than Washingto | Great Аз University 
if hould be its titl 1 у blished in this city, where 
there are advantages which no endowment n give other cities У (07 
Hoar, speaking def the A Hist 11 Ass tion at its meeting 
Washington, in December, 1888 

To show how clearly and constantly the Columbian University 


has been working on the lines projected in the foregoing paper, I 
beg leave to submit the following extract from my Inaugural Ad- 
dress. delivered as President of the University (the: known ав the 


Columbian College 


* No perfect discovery can be made," says B n a flat or a level; neither 


is it possible to discover the more remote and deeper parts of any science, if 


you stand but upon the level of the same science, and ascend not to a higher 


science." And so, as he adds in another part of his treatise on the “Advance 


ment of Learning," ** if any man think philosophy and universality to be idle 


studies, he doth not consider that all professions are from thence served and 
supplied." And this he took to be the great cause that had hindered th« 


yrogression of learning, “ because the fundamental knowledges have been 
| E 


studied but in passage 


connection with this view of his tl 


And it is in immed he deplored 


the segregation which resulted from the dedicating of foundations and dota 


tions to single branches of ** professory learning." Тһе foundations of uni- 
versity education should be as broad as the realm of knowledge in the sciences 
ind in the arts of civilized life. In laying these foundations, we must under 


stand our epoch ; and in building on them, we must look to the mark of our 


calling 

And what advantages are ours, both for gaining and diffusing the blessings 
of highest cultur« For here, at our very doors, we have the Smithsonian 
Institution, perpetually working, under the guidance of its illustrious Secre 


{агу [Joseph Henry |, on the boundaries of knowledge in all departments, thus 


literally fulfilling th will of its founder and exemplifying the highest fun« 
tion of a university, by increasing and diffusing knowledge among mer And 
here is the National Library of Congress, with its well-filled alcoves, open 
alike to teachers and scholars for purposes of literary or scientifie research ; 


ind here, for the study of Technology, are the accumulated fruits of Ameri 


can inventive genius stored in the Patent Offic and here, for the progres 
sive scientifie study of Astronomy, is the National Observatory nd here is 
that no less learned than useful school of practical geometers connected with 


the Coast Survey; and here are the gardens which, under the keeping of the 
Agricultural Department, invite to the study of Botany, not in dry herbaria 
and in dryer tomes, but amid flowery walks through which Shenstone would 
have loved to ramble by Ше side of Linnwus or Hasselquist And here, for 
[hen 

for the votaries of the healing art, are the priceless treasures of the 
Muse 


here, by the munificence of him who stands at the head of the governing 


the student of law, are the highest seats of our America 


, without any М in the world among institutions of its 1 


Board of our College, is the Corcoran Gallery of the Fine Arts, to keep alive 
the love of beauty in the soul of man. 
God grant that the day may not be far distant when our College, already a 


University in embryo, may be able, by the munificence of its endowments, 


and therefore by the range of its studies, to take advantage of all these singu 


lar opportunities for promoting true culture in all its departments 


x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
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bian Universit) 


honorary degree, shall 1 ] to membership in this Associa- 


SEC. 2. Member 1] be elected bv t ‘xecutive Committee. | N 


SE( 3 Meml ; ft ( | ІН vh ( t 1d || | 
ates of the [ ver š | 4 Y of | | 
| ' 

this Associati | ! 


SE TION т. The сет fs Association shall 1 a Pres 


two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall per- | 
[ | 
lorm the duties comm nly ass d to such office | 
SEC. 2. The < a the ds on order of | | 
ET x ‹ > Lil l 1 l | 
the Executive Committee, and shall make a report annual | | 
meeting. | 
SEC, 3. l'he I xecutive Committe shall « nsist f the fhicers ot 
: i 1 1 Ñ 
the Associati n and two mbers from each of t S ois, to ре A 
appointed by the President which Committee five shall con- 


stitute a quorum. This Committee shall have power t« call extra- | 


те: ” 
ordinary Наль and to transack any ШРШ 


Interval between t! 


чета ТТТ 


б 


ARTICLE V. 
ТҺе officers shall be elected by ballot at each annual meeting of 
the Association, and the votes of a majority of Ши members present 


at any such meeting shall constitute a choice. | 


ARTICLE VI. 


The annual meetiı of the Association shall be held at the 


‘ly preceding 


University Building on the Monday night immedi: 
the Annual Commencement of the College ; and the extraordinary 
meetings at the same place, at such times as the Executive Commit- 
tee may appoint. 
ARTICLE VII. 
The attendance of fifteen members shall be necessary at any 


meeting for the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
The annual dues аге fixed at one dollar, and no member shall be 


entitled to vote who is in arrears. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Amendments to this Constitution may be proposed by any two 


members and voted on at the annual meeting, a two-thirds vote 


being required for adoption. Notice of such proposed amendment 


shall accompany the notice of the ai nual meeting. 


By a resolution adopted June 6, 1887, the initiation fee was fixed 


at one dollar. 
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LILILIS 


THE MANHOOD OF THE INDIVIDUAL, THE TYPE AND 
INDEX OF CIVILIZATION 1 


ANDREW I DUVALL, A. M., LI 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE | 


AND THE CORCORAN CIENTIFI( CHOOL, JUNE 12, 1559. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Faculty: : 


At your call I stand in this presence to-night to acknowledge { 
fealty and render that obedience whic h is the best token of affection. | 
The swift sweep of the passing years, while it removes us further | 
from the immediate surroundings of college days, cannot obliterate 
the pleasant memories of those golden hours when hope and expecta | 

| tion painted the futur: іп roseate colors, when we sighed for the time | 
of action and fruition ; and, “ after many days’’ to be thus remem- | 
bered cannot fail to awaken gratitude. The call, therefore, must be ! 
heeded, however inadequate we may f« el to the task | 
Ladies and Gentlemen І 

I propose to submit for your consideration some suggestions on h 
“ The Manhood of the Individual, the Type and Index of Civiliza- | 
tion E 1 

We should ever be grateful that, in the order of Nature and the | 
kind provision of Providence, 1t 15 ordained that the human race | 
Shall not die off in generations, but that the connecting links of 
previous generations remain to transmit the example and the bounty 
of the fathers. If each generation « losed ел masse its career, 15 in D 
fluence, and its history, of necessity the lessons of wisdom learned in \ 
the hard school of adversity would again have (о be ге taught by like 
Drocesses to each generation; and they would be no sooner learned 
than the tolling of its mortuary bell would bring an « nd to all prog І 
ress that had been made. In its sealed tomb would lie buried all 
its achievements, its wisdom, its progress, and its fair hope. As it | 
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is, however, the helping hand of each last generation stretches over 
in loving aid to its fellow, bridging dismal chasms of difficulty with 
tender affection and depositing in its lap the largess of its bounty 
and the hoarded riches of its blood-bought possessions, as well as 


the accumulated energy of its progress. “his makes the environ 


ment we call civilization. 

While the echoes of our latest and greatest Centennial celebration 
are still resounding in our ears we should not forget that it is a 
purely arbitrary treatment of the past to divide it into centuries. 
'The book of history is not made up of such independent chapters. 
It does not resolve itself into such convenient sections; with the 
dving hours of eac h hundred years Pime's record is not closed ; 
with the opening hours of its successor no new era dawns under 
changed aspect and environment, separable from its predecessor by 
some magic of nomenclature, capable of a destiny uninfluenced by 
its recent companion, to be projected into the future untinged with 
its colors, not freighted with its woes, nor buoyed with its hopes. 

It is a deceptive and illusive process to marshal the centuries and 


in moving panorama to label your divisions and paint on the canvas 


of each its st рроѕ‹ d disting iis ung features ; whereas the blending 
colors lap and intermingle with indescribable confusion, altogether 
regardless of man's centuries and his convenient stopping or resting 
places. 

And so with the alleged ** Eras of History; "' is it the Age ot 
Gold, of Bronze, or of Iron that shall in several larger sections rep 
resent the whole? Shall you thus remove the sparkling gems in 
History's coronet and reset them to your fancy's choosing? And 
this without violence to the setting which time and opportunity 
ind toil, and even disaster and defeat, have given them? 

Under whatever sky, in whatever land or clime, at whatever 
period, there is one factor which is necessarily present. ‘The basis of 
ill history, underlying all society, the necessary element in all civili 
zation, is the struggling individual man, seeking self-preservation, 
personal aggrandizement, scheming and toiling to better the condi 
tion of himself and his family. Whether imperial Caesar rules with 
iron rod, or haughty baron dominates with feudal splendor, or re- 
publican president administers with gentle sway ; whether War 
breathes his hot furnace blasts, or Peace spreads her downy wings; 


whether ñelds are white with harvests or with camps, there stands, 


toils, hopes, fears, lives, and dies the individual man—of all he 15 


part; for or against him transpire all these things. 


е genius illumined her literature, should have exclaimed to his 


applau ling masters: “ Мот n. et humant a me nil alienum put 
Noble sentiment! The brotherhood of man had its authoritative 


seal impressed by the Man of Nazareth ; but surely its celestial spirit 


] ] ] + 
was voiced by that Freedman in Ше theater of the Eternal City ! 
| the last man—the fede id and t magined 
Ter we been t ) eculation, cut 5 
есу Every ter diat l thy of like 
( inging гип а cing or rece¢ £r 
s, which its registers tory histo 
concerns itself with the story of the people; that continuous—it ma 
be monotonous—thread of individual life, whose links bind the man 
91 to-day with his less highly favored ancestor. [his aspect rob 
hist Ty OI none of its | hilos )phy « I ( This indiv Jual man 
Is th е] mte )I society and су it І him on lesser scale 
ме cor spiring all t s and cl 0 ] the Interests and con 
tending all the hostile elements ch. on a more 1 nificent and 
Conspicuous t iter, attract the universal attent ind by commi 
Consent are denominated history, s y t terial for 
and its centuries. As in the tiny acorn sleeps the giant oal 
ossibilities, so certainly in this individual man lies the race in 


e and history in em 


held in place by the operation of two unseen and mighty forces 

the one incessantly drawing it towar d the other ceaselessly 
hurling it from a common cen each atom in the visible universe 
IS subject to these same diverse powers, and yet such an equilibrium 


itained that there is no ** crash of matter ‹ 


Bonism and chaos comes ! 
егеует Ки gdoms have 


Or, look at the history of civilization. W] 
lunged from the pin- 


—— 
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nacle of power, it is easy to trace the cause to the loss of internal 
equipoise. 

Take these mighty forces, the mercantile and the patriotic spirit, 
for instance! Тһе опе conservative, timid, and selfish; the other 


1, bold, and sacrificing. Commerce must have peace to success- 


fully carry out its projects, and as it extends its enterprises the good 


ras 


will of foreign debtors (in whose marts its wares are sold) becomes 
necessary for its very life; the spirit of gain and of conciliation 


represses the patriotic impulse that gladly chooses death to dishonor 


and scorns gold at the price of national pride. А nation of mere 
shop-keepers will accept peace even with dishonor. ** Millions for 


defense, not a penny for tribute," is not their shibboleth! When 
the fear of loss of capital in devestated cities or commerce swept 
from the seas paralyzes the patriotic spirit, the end is nigh. 

When this merchandising spirit unduly prevails, talents which 
might enrich the race in science, discovery, and the higher walks 
are prostituted to the mean end of money-getting. 


The time even came in the history of patriotic Rome (whose con- 


quering eagles had s 


jugated the world and whose valorous deeds 
are yet the world's wonders) when the Empire was a tually sold by 
the pretorian guard to Didius, the highest bidder. 


Juvenal had previously sung in bitter strains: 


* O, Gold! Though Rome beholds no altars flame, 


No temples rise to thy pernicious name, 


Such as to Victory, Virtue, Faith are reared, 
And Concord, where the clamorous stork is heard, 
Yet is thy full divinity confest, 


Thy shrine established here in every breast!” 


In later times when Dutch commerce ruled the seas and the world 
paid tribute to Amsterdam, where the merchandising spirit had 
complete sway, the Hollander (whose patrioti: spirit is proverbial) 
was ready to sacrifice even it upon the altar of commerce. 

When Antwerp was besieged by the combined forces of Holland 
and France the stadtholder discovered that the beleaguered city was 
receiving arms and ammunition from Amsterdam merchants, who; 
ground that 


when tried by the magistrates, were a« quitted on the 
Amsterdam merchants had the right to trade wherever they pleased, 
and in this instance they had done their duty to their employers! 
The merchants added that if anything was to be gained by trading 


to hell they would risk burning their sails ! 
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In each Ше to-day this self-same conflict rages ; none so lowly 
as not to be the arena of the strive; none so lofty as to escape the 
shock of the mighty contestants: 

“Ош little lives are kept in e ]uipoise 
By opposite attractions and desir 


The stru 


> of the instinct that enjoys, 


And the more noble instinct that aspires,’ 


The outcome of all this antagonism in the individual is manhood! 
How is it developed ? 


It is worked out of the raw material, as the s ulptor brings out of 


its hiding place the beautiful statue. With chisel, « hipping here and 
scaling there, here deep indentation made by heavy blow, there 
slight undulation by gentle stroke, smiting and smoothing, at length 
the work is done! Or, as the artificer in metal works his work 
upon the anvil, purified and melted by furnace fires, and fashioned 
by the hammer stroke! Here stands the magnificent organ, and 
the master is seated before it. Pull out this stop and this, you have 
discord ; but pull that and that, and you have the complement, and 
the swelling strains fill the air with blended harmony ! 

The distinguishing feature of modern civilization is the develop- 
ment of this individual. Personal liberty is at once the cause and 
effect of that civilization. 

The Roman world was formed of cities, and to cities it again 
returned. Тһе liberty of the ancient civilization was political 
liberty—the liberty of the citizen. “АП roads led to Rome" that 
the mighty cohorts might be swiftly dispatched to succor the im- 
periled capital or the distant « Шу; but the rude German barbarians 


were imbued with quite another spirit. Тһе idea of personal lib- 


erty was the priceless legacy these iconoclasts bequeathed, and his- 
tory shows it was ultimate ly the sufficient « ompensation for the de- 
struction they wrought. Iconoclasts they were; anda mighty and 
marvelous fabric fell beneath their cruel blows. 

Modern civilization allows the development of the individual. 
The atmosphere of this nineteenth century is a resolvent of gyves 
and chains, whether on Russian steppes, African plains, or American 
savannahs. Personal liberty, personal freedom, individuality was 
never so universal as in this day of grace. 

What are the forces to-day operating upon and developing the 
manhood of this individual? To contract the horizon of our 
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| 
| 
| vision, what shall we say of American manhood аз we enter the 
second century of our constitut 1 history? Under no form of | 
government so much as our own l vernment of the people, for | 
the people—does the manhood of the individual have а wider or a 
Ireer field ? 
What, then, is ош vironment and what the manhood working 
away it? Like the coral insect whk pplies the material | 
and the workman of the structure w 1 и. Does the man 
| hood of this nineteenth « turv fail to rea your ideal | 
| You impeach it as not true! The world is full of masqueraders | 
апа charlatans. [he counterfeit so often passes for the genuine 
that our view comes ‹ | true and false іп арреагапсе | 
аге so often alike. The highest tribute the false pays to the true is 
its effort to simulate it, whether the patent medicine advertised | 
аз ** none genuine without rn ıpon the ' or the hypo- | 
crite clad in widest phylactery and seeking the highest seat in the | 
Synagogue. But Ше true has the ring in it and responds to the ! 
crucial test. Unfortunately tl s an era of imitations; the food 
we eat is adulterated ; the clothing we wear is shoddy ; the jewelry 
that decks the bosom of beauty is pinchbeck ; the art which colors 
the canvas is mechanical; even the antiquities d splayed and sold 
are made to order. But the universal protests against these imita- 
tions and the ji nunciations of these shams show that the man- 
hood of the day is not with it or of it. 
You impeach it as not honest! yet the commerce of to-day is | 
founded upon it. Commanities and continents trade and trathc, я 
busy wheels revolve. s bla earth's mines аге opened, 
і 


tinent on interiacing bands of steel, 


sts of the world are | 


| Ше iron horse travers 


the mighty steamers plow the deep, the һагу‹ 
transported, and the balance of trade is maintained on a system 
| Which has for its necessary corner-stone the honesty of this man- | 
| hood. То дау, more than ever before, men leav heir fortunes 
ynfidence in their I 


in the k 'eping of other men because of their с‹ 
integrity ! 

You impeach it as unjust! You sa) the world stands to-day in a 1 
State of armed neutrality; nat wmed ар a-pie, watch one 
orabl ad- 


another, waiting the favorable pp 


isal for lost territory. That 


versary and competitor or to make 1 ) 
It 15 unjust to thus divert from pea eful pursuits the farmer and the 

1 ` " 1 ЗЕ 4 ‚ day i 
mechanic, the producer and artificer; that this should be the day 
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when the wren shall build her nest in the cannon's mouth: vet war 
itself may be a potent instrument of justice. 

You cite the injustice of the money power! the greed of corpora- 
tions, the combinations of gigantic m netary institutions, the day 
of trusts, capital arrayed against labor! True, alas! The undue 
predominance of this power is the main disturbance to the coveted 
equilibrium ; but, on the other hand, the more than princely gifts 
of millions by the fortunate owners of hitherto unparalleled posses- 
sions in this our day have made a Maecenas for almost еу ry hamlet. 
Гһе state ly piles for universities, colk ges, St hools, hospitals, homes, 
and art which generous wealth is everywhere erecting and endowing 
present a spectacle never before witnessed. The fragrant me mory of 
the noble charities of a Peabody and a Johns Hopkins and our own 
honored Corcoran would itself almost atone for the alleged injus- 
tice of wealth ! 

But you impeach it as not chivalrons! With Burke you exclaim 
“ Ше day of chivalry is gone!’’ but I insist that true chivalry exists 
in this nineteenth century. It may not be that with steel helmet 
and mailed coat the knights ride forth to rescue imperiled maidens 
or to right the wrongs of weaker kinsmen (I have not seen any 
such recently); but in our times knightly spirits think knightly 
thoughts and perform knightly deeds as never in those other days 
“when knights of old wore spurs of gold.” And the quick re- 
sponse which their heroic deeds evokes from you and me shows that 
in us that spirit is not dead, but sleeping. 

In the alembic of this chivalry, the tears of sympathy for a fire- 
scourged Boston and Chicago, or a fever-smitten Jacksonville, or a 
devestated and deluged Johnstown are transmuted into gold ! 

When a passing merchantman vessel on the trackless sea throws 
overboard her freight and rescues the living cargo of a sinking emi- 
grant ship, two hemispheres tender an ovation to an unknown 
Murrell, and vie with one another in giving him fame and reward ! 

When a Stanley pierces the African continent, if only for politi- 
cal gain, you and I wait on tip-toe of expectancy to learn when and 


where and how he shall emerge from the Cimmerian darkness ! 


When the terrible hurricane resistlessly sweeps the Samoan Bay and 
drives upon the frightful reef the bristling, menacing men-of-war, 
a common ruin restores the strained political relations and brings à 
peaceful solution to portending war ! 


It will not do to say the manhood of to-day is thoroughly selfish 
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š Noblesse oblige! And let it not be forgotten that he who has en- 
joyed the privileges of the higher education, by that fact and its 
favored possession, is under obligation to advance the manhood of 
his less favored brother. Тһе manly man thus enrolls the patent of 


1 


his nobility 

Duty, ““stern daughter of the voice of God.'' is the steadying, 
equalizing force forever demanding justice, fraternity, charity, and 
progress! Let the educators implant “duty” in the coming man. 
Let her behest be heard and obeyed. Then this presiding genius, 
directing, curbing, and checking the fiery steeds, will conduct the 


chariot of pr gress to the coveted goal ! 


[he p illosophy of all these antagonisms is the reign of law. 
Above them all sits enthroned that Providence whose ends are worked 


out by the eternal right ' out the false, ring in the true! 


, as God is God 


And right the day shall win ; 
| То doubt would be disloyalty, 
( ‘ lo falter would be sin!” | 
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Institution 
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тих pal 
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her 


leeks and bus 


company. 


morn till dew y eve, 


her feet. 


In her days of cala 


nity and reproacl 


and untiring nurse; he guards her honor as he does his Ше. 
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| 
| А 
| я him her wifehood is not ап ephemeral episode of romantic love; 
| A there is no incompatibility of temper here, nor criminal adultery 
| к nor cruel desertion 
| Ес We һауе not at this time to inquire to which of these two classes 
| ү the governing body of this institution may belong ; but we have a 
\ $ right, which we propose to exert on the proper occasion, to ask the 
h H question whether our a/mus pater is living up to those sacred mar- 
| “ паре vows which he voluntarily assumed. We might pursue this 
ў figure of speech much further оп the paternal side, but let us for a 
| Ë few moments assume another point of view. 
|| К; Айна mater? “That is, indeed, a charming phrase in which they 
| чы speak of the relation sustained Ьу а body of teachers to their pupils. 
Í w You do not suppose for a moment that these enchanting Latin words 
| Y apply to brick or stone, or wood or iron, to bronze or gold, or 
| и printed books. These are the endearing title of that collected 
learning and tact and friendly solicitude which we are wont to call 
| % the faculty. Without these a university might be a library, а gallery, 
| or a laboratory, but it would have no maternal, seminal, reproduc- | 
| ki tive power. | 
| 
} к Now, there аге mothers and mothers, and it will do us no harm 
| to look at опе or two of them with which to compare the a/ma 
N 
| in nater. 
| - All day long, in these hot summer months, the heartless insect 
deposits its eggs, but never once recognizes its offspring. Тһе old 
| M rad fly and the young gad fly side by side pursue their selfish mission 
| š without for one moment considering the existence of such a word 
| А is maternity. Апа you have seen college faculties as indifferent 
| Б and brutish as this. In them was never felt the ecstacy of concep 
LU tion, the anxiety of child-bearing, the tender solicitude of maternity. 
6, The result was as natural and inevitable as gravity, ап alienated 
| timus pater and offspring ashamed of their mother. 
Kr But you have also seen institutions of learning that in all respects 
ж emulate those suc ul mothers, whose care is never lacking toward ? 
к tl childr from the natal to the parting moment. Once within “АШ 
i É the vital circulation of that sacred office, a boy's destiny was fore- 
T gone. In class, at bed, at board, in his lonely groping after a pro- 
* fessional door which he yearns to open into fortune's daylights, 
e through the long, long struggle which we sum up in the short, short 
| word “Ше,” the alma mater was his dearest friend. And if in this 


modern war for bread and fame and wealth called civilization he 
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| These are, indeed, th: antipodes of what our eyes behold between 
^ 3 


| t that she may walk with princ Th thı we the holy trinity of 
| $ mutual dependence and love, this father, mother, son in academic 
| š life 
| , It 1 th 1 shining dowı jon O th in threefold ray of 
i} heat, light, and chemical invi tion, and stimulating the three 
| d kingdoms of nature, mineral int, and animal, into a perpetual flow 
| < one into another 
| Ë In a perfectly organized and vitalized university the threefold 
| Б divine stim of learning, instruction, and research shines down 
| № оп fer, mater, and genus, and sets іп motion all those intellectual 
| T activities that bring them into vital nterdependence and organic 
р unity. So may it be with Columbian University is my humble 
| prayer. 
| y You will now allow me to drop the met or and to close at once | 
И \ my address and my happy career as President of the Alumni Asso- 
| 1 ciation of the Columbian University with a few plain remarks. | 
Е l'he year just ending has been the most successful in the h tory 
| А of this Association. Somethin of permanent importance has been 
| ү accomplished. You set yourself the t: k of endowing the library of 
" К the University and : have done nobly in this lin« 
hs A reading-room has been established and furnished with an ex- 
1: Š cellent series of journals. More ought to be done and more will be 
| Y done in perfecting this scheme by removing 1t away from the pre- 
ИН ul carious port of subs permanently endowing it. 
| и We п ist not rest I have seen colleges 1 ;e and 
yi ine, but I never saw one in decrepitude whose alumni were alive 
i to its want I go further: no institution can thrive under our 
A present system of education in America whose graduates are not 
E brought into living relation with its affairs. I have heard that at ( 
7 Ше next meeting of the « rporation this fact will be more fully 
E recognized 
ü You have all heard that Dr. W« ling will make great efforts the 
< coming year to increase the endowment of the University. But 
E nobody wants to endow tl which gives no evidence of vitality. 
м Men pile money оп m ›пеу, resources on resources, smiles on smiles, 
» labor on labor. Now, it will make all the difference in the world 
E 
| Ë 4 
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MINUTES ОЕ THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


{ 
| % ТЕ COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, 
| u JUNE 1 I ) 
| The annual meeting of the Alumni Association was called to 
i Ë order at 8.15 p. m. by the President, Prof. Otis T. Mason, f rty-five 
| ЕЗ members being present. 
| = Тһе minutes of the annual meeting of June 11, 1888, were read 
| с and approved. 
| ha The President addressed the Association urging the Alumni to 
| renewed efforts for the University. 
| | The Secretary read а report in reference to the proposed historical 
| 4 catalogue, showing what had been done and suggesting plans for | 
| р further work. 
А E On motion of Mr. E. B. Hay the report was referred to the Ex- | 
| Е ecutive Committee. 
| + The Treasurer read his financial report for the past year and also 
1 š a supplementary report in reference to the annual dinner of the 
Il М Association. 
Hi 4 Prof. L. D. Lodge, from the Auditing Committee, consisting of 
4 М Мг. А. S. Worthington апа himself, read а report endorsing the 
| financial report of the Treasurer, and, on motion, it was adopted. 
I "d Professor Gore, from the Library Committee, 1 a report 
y showing that through the efforts of the Alumni a reading-room had 
ы been established апа stocked with forty-three periodicals, and that 
В а large number of valuable books had been donated and others 
7 El purchased with топе y subscribed by the Alumni. 
Ë [he report was discussed by Dr. Lee, Mr. Hay, and Professor 1 
г Mason, and, оп motion of Mr. Duvall, was referred to the Execu- 
қ tive Committee. 
| Ë The following was offered by Professor Montague : 
РЯ 
| E In the devotion and in the efforts of earnest alumni lie the glory 
| 1 and success of institutions of learning. Knowing that our Uni- | 
| versity can and does furnish sound and thorough instruction; know- 
у 28 | 
| | 
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| b In tl I І | referet to vork OÍ p arat 1 of an his- 
! к 
| г 'rical « e of t Alumni the Univ y, tl ibject-matter 
naturally divides itself into three parts: ] rst, what has been done 
> by others in the past cond, s I have done; third, what, in 
| bo 
| x my judgment, should be done in the future. And, isa preliminary, 
| I have thought it advisable to вау а few words in reference to the 
| ? я Ai > 
| (ы history of the institution. 
| К About 1817 Rev. Luther Rice, agent of the Baptist General Con- 
š | 
| vention of the United States, conceived the idea of founding à 
| 44 college in Ше city of Washington, and through his personal exer- 
| tions contributions were obtained, and i 1819 the land upon | 
| College Hill, at the head of Fourteeı th street, was pure hased, and | 
| oy shortly afterward the con ion of the College building was com- 
š 2 { 
| ' menced. 


By an act of Congress approved February о, 1821, a charter 


| s was granted to the proposed College. Under this charter the gov- 
' ve ` 1 
| { ernment of the College was committed to a board of not more than 


1. Ч were authorized to appoint, уеге given university powers, allowing 
| yl 

г them to establish both academic and professional schools and to 
| 1 . 1 1:7 
1 И grant degrees in the liberal arts and scienc« 
7. Ge 


ege was founded through the exertions of Baptists 


and a majority of its governing board has been of that denomina- 


tion, yet it has never been sectarian. Its officers of instruction and 


M ° thirty-one trustees. То this board, and to the fa ulty which they | 


$ Its students have been drawn from all denominations. In the 


39 


I 
Ба original charter it was provided “ That persons of every religious > 
š denomination shall be capable of being elected trustees: nor shall 
f ше š < 
79 апу person, either as president, prolessor, tutor, or pupil, be refused 
С admittance into said College or denied any of the privileges, immu- 
чн nities, or advantages thereof for ог оп account of his sentiments in 
| matters of religion." 
| k By an act of Congress approved March 3, 1873, the corporate 
р title was changed to that of The Columbian University, and the | 
| к” " 


м АҒЫ sa ^| 


ЖЕТСЕ. 


The Di 


Braduates 


Б gress 


It will thus be seen that, from the five scho l higher'collegi 


and professional instruction which have been established bv this 


Ë me by the Alumni with whom I am in с 


N) А. А number of hist rical catalogues have been publ shed, and I shall 
d enumerate only those which I have seen: but it sh ild be under 

м stood that I have made no careful search a yet. In 1 39, 1549, 

| bet 1557, and 1868 catalogues of the Alumni were published, but only 
| {һе names of the graduates and the degrees со iferred by this Uni- 
м ; 

| 

| 


Qe versity were given. The catalogue for 1868 has a short historical 


in 1876, and gave more details relating to the graduates of the Col- 


| | 
53 a catalogue 


р names only. "The medical cata 7 


graduates in medicine. | 


| at I have for a number of years hoped to find the time to enter 
ped tit 

| ғ vigorously upon the work of preparation of a new and more ex 

| Dr tensive catalogue of and shortly after my election as 


'ars ago, in furtherance of the work 


gue of the graduates, 


{ 
| 
Ti Ч апа І have placed upon these cards suc 


N | { 1 +] 
" me. I have as yet made no systematic | in the car 


iade. 


«q 


ү; On September 28, 1888, the Executive Committee of the Alumni 


adopted the following resol ition, pr« 
Lm 


posed by Dr. Lee: 


7, That the Alumni recommend to the proper officers of 


pro] 
rersity that there be published an historical sketch of the 


ments, and its officers, with full class 


I 
1 


honors attained Ьу them in pub 


ith or present addresses, suitablv illus- 
ted, and provided with a « opious and comprehen 


1 
lic or 


] 
sive Index. 


М This resolution ех 


resses very definitely what is desired. 
complete history of the University has ever been written or pub- 
H lished, so lar as my knowledge goes. Several sketches have been 


printed, but none are satisfactory. 


Y Dat» келды А, 


this history 
person who can obtain access to the rec rds and files of the Uni- 
ate his know! 


be intrusted to some 


The work of preparing 


ісе of the 


versity, and the more thorough an: 
reasons for the facts of record, the more valuable would be h s work. 


Our President,. Dr. Welli rite such a history, I 


im. If he could be 


know, and only lack of time has 


prevailed upon to do it his work would be invaluable 
The obtaining and compiling of the statistics relating to the grad 
uates is a work of considerable m: tude 1 cannot be accom- 


plished in a day or a year. It will involve an extensive corre- 


r the expenses of printing 


spondence, and provision must be made f 
and postage. 

The general direction of the whole work should be intrusted to a 
small committee, or even to a single person, though much aid could 


Faculty and interested graduates 


+1 
и и 


be obtained from members of the 
in each department. In fact it might be well to intrust the work 
for each department to a subcommittee ot one, carefully selected. 
Respectfully submitted, 

H. L. HODGKINS, 


Secretary. 
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ГІ ВОД reneqiae A $8 36 
Receiv from Alumni, annual dues and 
ее RA 376 оо 
— $384 36 
Disbursements : 
Printing and po 
Annual dinner. 
ww 373 36 
June 10, 1889. Cash on hatu аныи E FIS $11 oo 
REPORT OF LIBRARY FUND 
Receipts : 
From Prof. A euo Ll Re о MC АКИН ааг NS $10 oo 
* Mr. John B. Larner (bond) 250 oo 
4 Mr 14 10 00 
meee I OO 
“ Mr. 4 00 
EN 4 00 
$279 
Disbursements : 
Po Professor Gore, of Purcha np CO алсада red $24 50 
To subscriptions to new papers 4 50 
$29 oo 
REPORT OF MAGAZINE FUND. 
Received from thirteen alumni, one law professor, and one trustee...... $73 50 
Expended in s ibscriptions to magazines and newspapers................... 73 50 


A. P. MONTAGUE, 


Treasurer. 
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periodicals, and ever 


format on of the most 
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During the past eight months 796 individual volumes or papers 


have found a place within our library. If this rate of increase be 
kept up for five years our library will be nearly doubled in size and 
guadrupled in usefulness Such a growing collection of useful 
books—accessible to Alumni during eight hours each day—will 
surely commend itself as worthy of being enlarged by our gif! 
our loans, 


| Н. GORE, 
For Library Committee. 
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WASHINGTON : 
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THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


CALENDAR. 


1889. Sept. 9-21.—Examination of new scholars. 


Бері. 23.—The First Term commences. 

Rept. 30. —Regular Marks begin. 

Oct. 28.—First Monthly Report rendered. 

Nov. 25.—Second Monthly Report rendered. 

Nov. 28-29. — Thanksgiving Holidays. 

Dec. 33.—' Third Monthly Report rendered. 
1890. е T | Christmas Holidays. 

Jan. 27.—Fourth Monthly Report rendered. 

Jan. 24-31.—Intermediate Examination. 

Feb. 3.—Marks of Second Term begin. 

Feb. 22.—Washington’s Birthday—holiday. 


March 8 
March 81 
April 4-7 


May 5 
June 2 


June 9-19. 


.—Fifth Monthly Report rendered. 
.—Sixth Monthly Report rendered. 


.—Good Friday and Easter Monday—holidays. 


.—Seventh Monthly Report rendered. 
.—Eighth Monthly report rendered. 
—Final Examination. 


June 18.— Public Closing Exercises. 


THE PREPARATORY ScHooL. 


CORPS, OF INSTRUCTORS 

ANDREW P. MoNTAGUE, A. M., Ph. D., Principal, In- 
structor in Greek, Latin, and English. 

Rev. A. J. HUNTINGTON, А. M., D. D., Instructor in 
Greek. 

Rev. S. M. SHurE, A. M., D. D., Instructor іп Rheto- 
ric. 

HOWARD L. HODGKINS, А. M., Instructor in Mathe- 
matics and Physics. 

LEE D. LopGE, A. M., Instructor in Latin and French. 

EUGENE B. Jackson, B. 8., Instructor in English. 

EDWARD C. TOWNSEND, Instructor in Elocution. 

LEONARD G. SPENCER, Instructor in Penmanship and 
300k-keeping. 

DESIGN 


The Preparatory School of the Columbian College 
was established for the purpose of giving a thorough 
preparation for College or the technical school, and of 
fitting boys for the higher pursuit of business. In its 
new building, in its grades of study, and in its general 
management, the authorities and the instructors have 
kept steadily in view the growth of the National 
Capital and the progress of education in our country. 
While the School is divided into four grades, the great- 
est freedom is exercised in classifying pupils in ac- 
cordance with their previous training and natural apti- 
tudes. 

Very many of the boys of our city are compelled to 
forego a college education and to prepare themselves to 
enter at once, on leaving the School, some of the many 
avenues of self-support. This fact has been carefully 
considered, and a High-school course so arranged as to 
assist those who take it in making the best use of the 
time at their disposal. 
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Under the terms of the “Admiral Powell Endow- 
ment " free scholarships will be given to a limited num- 
ber of pupils who are preparing for admission to the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, and who, 
at the end of their course of study, shall actually enter 
that institution. 

DISCIPLINE. 


The School is conducted on Christian principles, both 
in its discipline and in its teaching; but no instruction 
is given and no influence exerted in favor of any pecu- 
liar denominational tenets. 

In addition to daily recitations, an examination is 
held at the end of each term on all the studies of that 
term. 

The graded scale of merit used in the School ranges 
from 0 to 100, and each student must reach a grade of 
70 in order to be advanced with his class. 

The progress of the scholar is stimulated by daily 
records, by monthly and term reports to parents, by 
pronıotions in his class and by prizes. 


GENERAL ORDERS 


The Principal, or one of his assistants, will be at the 
School Building, No. 1335 H street northwest, from the 
ninth of September until the School begins, from ten 
o'clock A. M. to two o'clock P. M., for the purpose of 
receiving new students and of answering inquiries con- 
cerning the School. 

The number of scholars in the school at any one time 
is limited to one hundred, and students will be admitted 
to vacancies in this number according to the order of 
their registered application. 

The school hours are from 9 o'clock A. M. to 2.15 
o'clock P. M. 

EXPENSES 
For the scholastic year, including all expenses $80 00 

All bills must be paid in advance, at tbe beginning of each half-yearly 
term, to the Treasurer of the Corporation, ROBERT C. Fox, LL. D., at his 
office in the Corcoran Building. corner of Fifteenth Street and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, or to Ско. L. WILKINSON, B. $., Registrar of the School. 


— 


„ 


SOHEMES OF STUDIES IN THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
First YEAR: FOURTH CLASS 
Reading —‘‘ Footprints of Travel.” 
Spelling.—W orcester's New Pronouncing Speller 
Arithmetic.—Thompson's Complete Graded Arithmetic 
Geography.—Swinton's Grammar School Geography 
History.— Anderson's New Grammar School United States 
Grammar.—Hart's Elementary English Grammar 
Latin.—McCabe's Bingham's Latin Grammar 
Declamation, Composition, Map- Drawing 
Penmanship 
SECOND YEAR: THIRD CLASS 
Reading.—‘* Youth's Companion.’ 
Spelling.—W orcester's New Pronouncing Speller 
Grammar.—Hart s English Grammar and Analysis. 
Arithmetic.—Thompson’s Complete Graded Arithmetic 
Geography Swinton's (completed) 
History. —Anderson's History of England 
Latin.—McCabe's Bingham в Latin Grammar; Kelsey's or Greenough's 
Ciesar 
Greek.— Harkness's First Greek Book ; Crosby's Xenophon's Anabasis. 
Declamation, Composition, Map- Drawing 
Pe nmanship 


THIRD YEAR: SECOND CLASS 


Reading. —Selected Readings 
Spelling Westlake’s 3,000 Practice Words 


Grammar.—Hart's English Grammar and Analysis 
Arithmetic.—'Thompson's Commercial Arithmetic 
Algebra Sheidon's Elements of Algebra 


History.— Anderson's New General History 

Latin.—McCabe's Bingham's Latin Grammar; Kelsey's or Greenough’s 
Cesar, and Greenough’s Virgil's ZEneid 

Greek. —Harkness's First Greek Book; and Crosby's Xenophon's Anabasis. 

Penmansh p 

Declamation, О‹ mposition 

Косвтн YEAR: First ULASS 

Reading. —Selections from Standard Authors 

Spelling Westlake's 3,000 Practice Words 

Rhetoric.—Hart's Composition and Rhetoric 

History.—M yer's Outlines of Ancient History 

Latin.—Harkness’s Latin Grammar; Greenough's Virgil's /Eneid; 
Cicero's Orations; Sallust; Sight Reading; and Selected and Original 
Exercises 

Greek.—Goodwin's Greek Grammar: Crosby's Xenophon's Anabasis ; 
Keep's Homers Iliad; Sight Reading; and Joness Greek Prose 
Composition 

French. —Joynes's Otto's Introductory French Lessons ; Télémaque 

A/gebra.—Sheldon's Elements of Algebra 

Geometry.—Newcomb's 

Physics.—Avery's First Principles of Natural Philosophy 

Pe n manship 

Declamation, Composition. 

Books of Reference іп ай Classes : Worcester's or Webster's Dictionary; 

Baird's Classical Manual; Ginn and Company's or Long's Classical 

Atlas 
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LITERARY SOCIETY. 

The Hermesian Society, composed of students of the 
two higher classes, meets weekly in a hall assigned to 
it by the authorities of the School, for the purpose of 
practicing debate and for improvement in composition. 

The society is under the general supervision of the 
instructors, but this supervision never takes the form 
of disagreeable interference. 

This association gives two medals— one for excel- 
lence in debate, the other for excellence in composi- 
tion; and these prizes are publicly awarded at the end 
of the session. 

"THE BOSTON BOYS." 

Two years ago the Preparatory School received from 
the great benefactor of the Columbian University, W. 
W. Corcoran, LL. D., a superb painting, “ The Boston 
Boys," by Henry Bacon. "This beautiful ornament of 
the School hangs in the main room, and is a delight to 
the eye as well as an incentive to patriotism. 

ANNUAL PRIZES. 

The regular prizes of the School consist of First and 
Second Scholarship medals in each class. 

Gold Medals are also given to those students who 
have been blameless in deportment and against whom 
there is no record of absence or tardiness during the 
entire session. 

SPECIAL ANNUAL PRIZES. 

The following prizes are annually offered as rewards 
of special excellence in particular branches of study : 

1. The Montague Gold Medal for excellence in the 
Latin Language. 

2. The Roome Gold Medal for excellence in the Greek 
Language. 

3. The Lodge Gold Medal for excellence in the French 
Language. 

4. The Hodgkins Gold Medal for excellence in Math- 
ematics. 

5. The Spencer Prize for excellence in Penmanship. 

6. The Townsend Gold Medal for excellence in Elo- 
cution during the session. 

7. The Fox Gold Medal for Excellence in Declama- 
tion at the Commencement, awarded by a committee 
selected by the Principal. 


THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


HONOR LIST—SESSION 1887-88. 


FOR HIGH GRADE OF SCHOLARSHIP 


First Class—First Prize WALTER L. WILSON. 
Second Class—First Prize SAMUEL T. Davis, JR. 


| GEORGE L. EDMUNDS, 


Third Class—First Prize "^ 
ss—First Prize | THORNTON J. PARKER 


Fourth Class—First Prize Lovıs HOSMER 

Fourth Class—Second Prize SPENCER B. PRENTISS 
Montague Gold Medal in Latin WALTER L. WILSON 
Special Certificate in Latin JgEssE C. WOODWARD 
Roome Gold Medal in Greek WALTER L. WrirsoN. 
Lodge Gold Medal in French Evans FuGrrr 

Hodgkins Gold Medal in Mathematics AnTHUR G. COUMBE 
Spencer Prize in Penmanship Ум. G. STAHLNECKER, JR. 


For Gold Medal for Declamation at Commencement, Wm. W. Wyarp. 
Honorable mention of JOHN Н. STONE 


HERMESIAN SOCIETY GOLD MEDALS. 


Best Debater Ум. G. STAHLNECKER, JR. 


Best Writer WALTER L. WILSON 
Honorable mention of essay of FRANKLIN M. PATTERSON 


GOLD MEDALS FOR PUNCTUALITY AND DEPORTMENT. 


Three Years RADCLIFFE COPELAND 

Two Years JousN L. STONE 

One Year JOHN T. DUNLOP. Снав. P. HUMPHREYS, 
B. B. H. LAWRENCE, HARRY:C. LEIGHTER, 
J. EDWARD LIBBEY, JR., HARRY H. MILLER, 
THORNTON J. PARKER, ARMISTEAD PETER, JR., 
B. KENNON PETER, G. FREELAND PETER, 
D. W. PRENTISS, JR., BARNWELL S. STUART. 


WALTER L. WILSON, 
HONORABLE MENTION FOR AN AVERAGE ABOVE 90. 
J. GILBERT CLARK, SAMUEL T. Davis, JR., GEORGE L. EDMUNDS, 
Evans FuGrrr, Lovis HOSMER, THORNTON J. PARKER. 
ARMISTEAD PETER, JR., G. FREELAND PETER, SPENCER B. PRENTISS 
BARNWELL 8, STUART, WALTER L. WILSON, JEssE С. WOODWARD. 


GRADUATES IN 1888. 


Еаллотт B. Cours, English, Latin, French. 

ARTHUR С. COUMBE, English, French, Mathematics. 

Evans Fuarrt, English, Latin, French, Mathematics. 
EDWARD R. Greer, English. 

LEONARD C. GUNNELL, English, French, Mathematics. 
Снав. P. HumPareys, English. 

ARTHUR JOHNS, English, Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics. 
CLAUDE McCAULEY, English. 

F. M. PATTERsoN, English, Latin, Mathematics. 

HERMANN POESCHE, English. 

Тнко. W. RICHARDS, English, French, Mathematics. 

WM. G. STAHLNECKER, JR., English, Latin. 

JOHN Н. STONE, English, French, Mathematics. 

Тнов. 8. Унгтк, English, French. 

WALTER L. WILSON, English, Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, 


Jgssg C. Woopwarp, English, Latin, French, Mathematics. 


RALPH WORMELLE, English, Mathematics. 


STUDENTS IN THE 


STUDENTS. 


Lawrence Stowell Adams 


J. Charles Bell 
Andrew Y. Bradley 


Robert J. Breckinridge 


T. Wingfield Bullock 
Arthur F. Cassels 
Howard Christman 
Richard B. Cluss 
George P. Conn 
Radcliffe Copeland 
William F. Curtis 

F. 8. Davidge 

Wm. F. Davidge 
George R. Davis 
Samuel T..Davis; Jr 
Frank H. Dodge 
William M. C. Dodge 
Ferdinand Donnelly 


John de Peyster Douw 


John T. Dunlop 
Edgar 8. Eckles 
George L. Edmunds 
Frank W. Emmons 
Thomas F. Gillespie 
Claude Given. 
Harry C. Given 
Albert E. S. Greene 
William W. Grier 
Henry H. Hawling 
John McL. Hazen 
Charles G. Hoffman 
Louis Hosmer 
Shella Lee Hunt 
Frank W. Hutchings 
Thomas B. Huyck 
B. Lowndes Jackson 


D. Brown Kerfoot 


E. Crosby Kindleberger 


B. B. H. Lawrence 
J. Fenner Lee, Jr 
J. Edward Libbey, Jr 
Ralph W. Lobenstine 


CLASS 
Second 
First 
First 
First 
First 
Fourth 
Second 
Third 
First 
Second 
Third 
Third 
Second 
First 
First 
Fourth 
Fourth 
Second 
Second 
Fourth 
First 
Second 
Third 
First 
Fourth 
Third 
First 
Second 
First 
Fourth 
Fourth 
Third 
Fourth 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Fourth 
Second 
First 
Second 
Third 
Third 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


PATRON 


Lt. J. Dexter Adams, U. S. N. 


Mr. J. A. Bell. 
Mr. A. C. Bradley. 


Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge. 


Rev. J. J. Bullock, D 
Mr. John Cassels 

Mr. P. H. Christman. 
Mr. Adolph Cluss. 
Mr. George P. Conn. 
Mrs. V. P. Wiggins. 
Mr. 8. B. Curtis. 
Hon. W. D. Davidge. 


Dr. C. R. Davis. 
Mr. S. T. Davis. 
Mr. H. H. Dodge. 


Mr. M. А. Donnelly. 
Mrs. Volckert Douw. 
Mr. G. T. Dunlop. 

Mr. W. C. Eckles 

Mr. James Edmunds. 
Mr. George C. Emmons 


Mr. Thomas F. Gillespie. 


Hon. John T. Given. 


Chief. Eng. A. 8. Greene, U. S. N. 
Dr. William Grier, U. S. N. 


Mr. Isaac Hawling. 
Mrs. M. McL. Hazen. 
Dr. W. J. Hoffman 
Col. A. A. Hosmer. 
Mrs. Laura S. Hunt. 
Mrs. A. W. Hutchings. 
Mr. J. V. №. Huyck. 
Mrs. E. C. Jackson. 
Mr. W. F. Kerfoot. 


Dr. David Kindleberger, U. S. N. 


Mrs. J. P. Lawrence. 
Hon. J. Fenner Lee. 
Mr. J. E. Libbey. 

Mr. W. C. Lobenstine. 
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Arthur W. McCord 
McKee Dunn McKee 
Arthur E. H. Middleton 
Harry H. Miller 
Joseph T. Miller 

Fred 8. Mills 

T. Lanier Napton 
Arthur E. Ormes 
Edmund 8. Parker, Jr 
Thornton J. Parker 
Frank Parson 

Edward Payne 
Armistead Peter, Jı 

B. Kennon Peter 

G. Freeland Peter 
Truman W. Post 

D. Webster Prentiss, Jı 
Elliott C. Prentiss 
Spencer B. Prentiss 
Tunis Quick 

Samuel J. Randall, Jr. 
Alfred E. Ray 

Walter P. Redington 
Fred D. Royce 

James B. Shallenberger 
Josiah W. Shaw 
Daniel A. Smith, Jr. 
Cuthbert 8. Speiden 
Willet M. Spooner 
Joseph 8. Stephenson 
Barnwell 8. Stuart 
Robert F. Walker 
Bowie F. Waters 
Samuel H. Wheatley 
George M. Whitwell 
John А. Wise 

E. Saxon Wyard 
William W. Wyard 


10 


First 
Second 
First 
Second 
First 
Fourth 
First 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Third 
First 
meet nd 
First 
Third 
Third 
Third 
Fourth 
Third 
First 
Third 
First 
Third 
Second 
First 
First 
First 
Third 
First 
Fourth 
Third 
Third 
First 
Fourth 
Second 
First 
Second 


Second 


Mr. W. J. McCord 

Mr. D. R. McKee 

Mrs. E. J. Middleton 
Mrs. Mary Miller 

Rev. W. 8. Miller. 

Capt. 8. M. Mills, U. 8. А 


Mrs. James M. Ormes. 
Mr. E. 8. Parker. 


Lt. Comd'r W. H. Parker, U. 8. N. 


Mr. John T. Parson. 
Mr. T. T. Hurdle 
Dr. Armistead Peter 


Mr. T. 5. Post 
Dr. D. W. Prentiss 


Mr. J. V. Quick 

Hon. 8. J. Randall 

Mr. Alfred Ray. 

Mr. James К. Redington, 
Mr. F. W. Royce. 

Col. G. А. Shallenberger. 
Mr. Josiah Shaw. 

Mr. D. А. Smith, U. 8. N. 
Mr. Edgar Speiden. 
Senator J. C. Spooner 
Mr. W. J. Stephenson. 
Rev. A. R. Stuart, D. D. 
Hon. Aldace F. Walker 
Mr. Horace Waters. 

Hon. S. E. Wheatley 
Mrs. J. C. Whitwell 

Lt. F. M. Wise, U. S. N 
Mrs. M. J. Wyard 
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PROPERTY 


AND FINANCES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. : 
JUDD & DETWEILER, PRINTERS. 


1889. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


PROPERTY AND FINANCES 


JOLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY. 


YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1889. 


WASHINGTON, D, C. : 
JUDD & DETWEILER, PRINTERS 


1559. 
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ANNUAL 


GENTLEMEN: Herewith I submit my Annual Report, cov- 
ering the financial operations of the University during the 
fiscal year di! Мау 1, 1889 

It will be recolleeted that at the last annual meeting of 


the Corporation the matter of apportioning the current ex- 
penses between the several departments occupying the Uni- 
versity building was referred to the Executive Committee. 
ГІ subject has been considered with creat care, and as the 
result of that deliberation you will perceive a new classifi- 
cation of receipts and expenditures under the head of * Gen- 
eral Fund." Тһе Law and Scientific Departments have 


been made to bear proportion of eertain ex- 


penditures which hav been charged to the Aca- 
demie account alone. Likewise certain receipts have now 
been placed to the eredit of the General Fund account 
which have heretofore been carried to the Law Fund 

Of course this redistribution of receipts and expenditures 
has not of itself inereased the revenues nor diminished the 


total disbursements of the Corporation, but it has properly 


relieved the Academic Department from bearing the onus 


of an undue proportion of the deficit of the Corporation 
š ] ?) ] ] › 1 
Schedule “A” is a Detailed Statement of Receipts and 
Disbursements. 
З | Statement of Liabilities 


“О,” Investments of the Scholarships. 


‘ D," Investments of the Corcoran Endowment. 


А ppended to the report is à detailed statement of the 


financial operations of the Medical and Dental Departments 
of the Columbian University from March 15th, 1888, to 
March 224, 1889. 
АП of which is respectfully submitted. 
Вовевт C. Fox, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1, 1859. 
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200 00 
600 00 


150 00 


145 00 


88 00 
14 92 
Í 00 


140 00 
12 00 
13 10 
25 00 
177 50 
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Brought forward 

W. H. Smith, towards cost of alteration of sashes, 
Building 

Law Building tenants, towards cost of papering hall 

hting and 


Hall 


American Gynecological Society, for li 


other expenses connected with use of Lecture 


Anthropological Society, do 


$11,466 72 


"c 5 00 
10 00 
$20 00 
10 00 
30 00 


Contribution by the heirs of the late John Withers towards cost 


of monument 
W. M. Poindexter, 
allowed by W. С 


Building 


unexpended 


Morrison for ter 


Discount from Riges € Co. August 31, 1888, five 


рау arrears of taxes 


[ Deposited as collateral $2,000 U. S. four per cent. 


longing to the Elton Fund.] 


Discount from Riggs & Co., Sept. 29, 1888, four 

make loan to Medical Faculty 

on Medical Building 
[Deposited as collat 


River R. R. bonds belonging to the Elton Fund.] 


Dr. balance (disbursements in excess of receipts) 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries: 
James C. Welling, LL. D., President, in 
full to May 31, 1889 $3,000 00 
Allowance for house rent, in full to May 
1,000 00 


31, 1889 


Robert C. Fox, Secretary and Treasurer, in full to 
May 
O. A. M. McKimmie, Registrar and Librarian, in full 


to September 20, 1888 4 


81,1889 


George L. Wilkinson, Registrar and Librarian, in full 


to May 31, 


1889 


Janitors’ wages : 


Frank Butler, in full to May 31, 1889 $360 00 


Walter L. Lewis, in full to May 31, 1889 2175 50 
Allowance for rent, same time 63 67 


Rickson T. Harris, in full to May 31, 1889 810 33 


Frank Beckett, in full to May 31, 1889 360 00 


Carried forward iui pas i “ vus и 


balunee of the amount 


ra-cotta work on University 


per cent., to 
on Law Building and deficit in saluries 3,000 00 


bonds be 


per cent., to 


for payment of arrears of taxes 


Missouri 


ral $2,000 Burlington and 


Г 
1,369 50 N 
ER. ‚089 50 


25 00 


$2,863) 


10 66 


2.000 00 


30 61 


$16,607 99 


eee 


$4,000 00 


1.000 00 


220 00 


500 00 


5,720 00 


7,089 50 


жс 


eS 


+ WC BS Ne “жал 


Sepe 


2 


E UE c 


- 


-ат 


von 


AS a ————————————— 


TP 


Brought forward : - $730 66 $7,089 50 


W m. C. Morrison, account alterations at Law Building 100 00 


James Lockhead, balance in full for plumbing at 222 


Third street... 560 00 
Hutchins & Betz, new down-spouts, &c., at 1707 I St. 26 00 
Robert McLeod, resetting, repairing, and cleaning 

stone steps at 1707 I street "ex к 25 00 
General J. H. Watmough, amount paid Mr. Edmon 

ston for spouting and iron pipe at 1707 I street 22 30 
John MeGregor, repairs to roof and brick-work of 

stables in rear of Medical College 108 25 

Insurance : 
University Building ADI. 100 00 
Furniture, &c., University Building 25 00 
Preparatory School š =a 80 00 


Law Building bla Ë 2 
Cutler House, 222 Third street N. W. š 15 00 
Admiral Powell property, 1707 I street N. W I 


Taxes : 


All personal tax for year ending June 80, 1889 24 00 
First half tax for 1889 on lots in square south of 12, 
13, 16, 23, west of 23, 83, 87, 88, and 89 94 65 


First half tax for 1889 on lot 14 and south half 13, 


First half tax for 1889 on lots sub О and of sub D, 


square 489 (Law Building)... 4 129 01 


square 126 ( Powell property).. 166 41 
First half tax for 1889 on lots 6 and of sub 1, square 
250 (stables in rear of Medical College 


All tax for year ending June 30, 1874, оп 


lot 14 and south half of 13, square 489 
(Law Building) E Е 8478 08 
Interest to August 31, 1888, and penalty 102 52 
875 60 
All tax for year ending June 30, 1875, on 
same property. к і 2242 709 62 


Interest to August 21, 1888, and penalty 589 38 
— - 1,299 00 


Special assessment for paving alley, lot of 6, 
square 250 (stable lot in rear of Medical 
College) + - H 70 50 


Interest to September 29, 1888 
— 119 14 


1.372 9 


‚212 2 


2,740 82 


Carried forward PAY A 5 ва 2 рур 


—— 


2 000 00 


Т: p-dr« 


Lun h tor 
N 


1889 


VP DELI аала е ALT, 


A SANS A ED TN E PETIT qu qana asqa i i PTI I pO 


an EI EM DU TE rn 


zus 


su 


10 


Bro 


Expenses Committee of American Baptist Educational 


ght forward ME 


Society : 


Rev. A. C. Osborn, D. D., traveling expenses to and 


from Washington ( $27 20 
Jas. Wormley's Sons, carriage hire_______ 6 50 
Frank Butler, extra compensation in connection with 

medical meetings in Lecture Hall - 5 00 
Walter Lewis, до 5 00 


AcADEMIC Funp. 


Balance from last year. ea 


RECEIPTS 


Tuition : College $2,673 00 
Preparatory School 5,132 75 
— $7,805 75 
Transferred from Law Fund Кылы ло dd О 
Transferred from Corcoran School Fund 500 00 
ЗР qu - 2.000 00 


Dr. balance (disbursements in excess of roc ipts) 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Salaries : 
Prof. A. J. Huntington, in full to May 
31, 1889 2 81,500 00 


Allowance for house rent, in full to May 
31, 1889 - Ч 800 00 
$1,800 00 
Prof. E. T. Fristoe, in full to May 31, 
1889 я š 1.500 00 


Allowance for house rent, im full to May 


31, 1889 ~ 4 500 00 
u. ¿130000 
Prof. 5. M. Shute, in full to May 31, 1889 1,500 00 
Allowance for house rent in full to May 
81, 1889 Š 300 00 
Salary as Secretary of Faculty, academic 
year 1887.-'88 y ы 10 00 


е " 1,840 00 


Carried forward 222225 ч . $5,440 00 


- $16,564 29 


10 00 


6,6007 99 


$227 38 


„ыа 


[ 


14 00 
Harris & Shafer, meda i 90 00 


Prof. H. L. H г | 8 
2421. 137 68 
А. G. Gedney iploma 12 50 
W. H. Rapk f Na 41 \ for Prep. I i 75 00 
L. Wel 1 Coll \ Ргер. ( imencements š 7 00 
$11,581 84 ў 
Law Funp. ^ 
Balance from last year $2,622 93 
RECEIPTS 
Puitic Regular $9 983 78 
Post-Graduate A 1 00 
Curtis Lecture 11 75 y 
а — $10,306 5 Ч 


Carried forward .. 


Пал DOS 2 ST m re 


na wana "aan ae" awa EN 


aT or, 


ran 


12 
Brought forward қ є 


M. M Parker, prize 
Diplomas ға 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Salaries: 


Prof. Walter 8. Cox, in full to May 31, 


1889 ------ : $3,000 00 
Prof. William A. Maury, in full to May 

81, 1889 __ За os 3,000 00 

One-third of $951, Post-Graduate 817 00 
Prof. Henry E. Davis, one-third of $951, 

Post-Graduate : 817 00 
Prof. George Ticknor Curtis, in full for 

course ¿QS 520 54 
Prof. A. S. Worthington, in full for course 250 00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Diplomas 


Engraving, A. G. Gedney қ : 60 00 
Engrossing, E. B. Hay 6-Е 16 00 
Ribbon, С. W. Thorn м2 6 90 


Stationery and Printing : 


Judd & Detweiler ___ 5 i 22 50 
R. O. Polkinhorn. rises 7 50 
E. Morrison š x Mus 11 18 
R. H. Darby, for Curtis Lectures 11 25 


Prizes : 


John Pelham, 186 Essay prize 3 10 00 
Chas. A. Keigwin, 2d Essay prize iE 30 00 
Albert S. Bozeman, 3d Essay prize hr 20 00 
Albert S. Bozeman, Senior Class prize 100 00 
Henry W. Price, Post-Graduate prize 50 00 


Advertising : 


Evening Star............. ik 92 68 
Washington Post я Pe 107 60 
Public Opinion. ------ - =, 8 00 


Law Books: 
Bancroft- Whitney Co., American State Re- 
ports d چ‎ Ea P u 20 00 


50 00 
150 00 
-— 10,506 58 


$13,129 46 


87,204 54 


112 90 


240 00 


208 28 


کے — 


Carried forward ____ 2822 $20 00 $7,818 10 $13,129 46 


— nn ا‎ 


Bala: Í 
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Міз 
Eimer & Amend, laboratory supp 


Fristoe, freight, exp 


Prof. E. T 
&‹ 


CORCORAN SCIENTIFIC 


LANEOUS 


SCHOOL 


$895 39 
{ )8 
249 78 
168 62 
149 6t 
| 61 
154 18 
125 50 
2 00 
15 6¢ 
› 66 
68 

зо AS 


100 00 


хо 00 


FUND. 


$3,779 49 
1 00 
$2,482 74 
539 46 
500 00 


10 


) 91 
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CORCORAN ENDOWMENT FuNp. 


Balance per last report 
RECEIPTS 
Note of Howard R Bayne paid June 20, 1888 
Note of Mrs. Elizabeth T. Watson. paid April 
1889 


Note of George Martin, paid April 22, 1889 


INVESTMENTS 
Note of Rudolf Goldschmid (assumed by Sidney J 
Watts), secured by deed of trust 
Note of W. R. Wilson, secured by deed of trust 


Note of Mrs. Martha J. Coston, secured by deed of 


USE Le. 


Balance 


ELTON FUND. 


Cash balance reported per last ri port and still on hand 


RECAPITULATION. 
GENERAL Комо 
Payments during year: 
Salaries______ $7,089 50 
Miscellaneous 9,518 49 
— —— $16,607 99 
Receipts during year 


aos s. Lo OO 


Dr. balance 


ACADEMIC FUND: 
Payments during year: 


Salaries 


Miscellaneous __ X 533 05 
——— $11,581 84 

Balance on hand per last report 221 38 
Carried forward $227 38 $11,581 84 


$119 09 


3,000 00 


1,308 90 


— 6,140 47 


$6,259 56 


$2,000 00 


2,000 00 


di дал — 6,000 00 


259 56 


$50 64 


$30 61 


$30 61 


> à 
A - Vl. Ах. 


Fu 1 1.500 00 


Fund 00 OO 


000 00 


$3,186 36 


259 ot 
50 64 
R68 2 
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SCHEDULE * B.” 
Liab iit 8. 


To the Corcoran Endowment Fund: 


Note secured on University Building (5 %) $18,000 00 
Note secured on Law Building and 3d Street house 

(5 ) Е 16,000 00 
Note secured on Prep. School Building (6 1,454 12 


Second half of tax for year ending June 30, 1889 


Unimproved city lots $94 65 
Law Building š 129 01 
Powell property * j 166 41 
Stables in rear of Medical College ._. _ 88 01 
Wm. C. Morrison, balance repairs to Law Building аы 


P. Hanson Hiss Manufac 


papering at Law Buildi: 


uring Co., scraping, pointing up, and 


Wm. A. Tenly, repairs to walls, pavement, and area around Law 
Building ы ы 


John Т. Given, balance for fuel Ñ Se 


Discount from Riggs & Co.. August 31, 1888, 5 %, to pay arrea 


of taxes on Law Building and deficit in salarios 


SCHEDULE “С,” 


Investments of the Scholarsh ips. 
ELTON FUND 


Chesapeake and Ohio Canal bonds, interest 
6 per cent., payable January and July, 
Nos. 2041, 2053 to 2058, 2060, each $1,000 $8,000 00 
Nos. 1640, 1641, each $500 га 1,000 00 
ы com $9,000 00 
Burlington and Missouri River Railroad Co. land- 
mortgage bonds, interest (а 7 per cent., payable 
April and October, Nos. 3011 and 3012, each $1,000 2.000 00 
Interest collécted to April, 1889. 
United States coupon fours, interest payable Janu- 
uary, April, July, and October, Nos. 14776, 14783, 
and 14784, each $1,000 ги тога Е š - 8,000 00 


425 08 
211 86 


97 10 


<í 


155 00 


70 75 


3,000 00 


$42,421 41 


—— — —— $14,000 00 


Interest collected to April, 1889. 


Carried forward ee aka „сед -------- $14,000 00 


514.000 00 


Ki | 
( O ( N fi { 
> M) ^ (MM) (M) | 
U. 8. 4 
| \ O N 
101 100 2 000 00 
I ір ` ^ 
| 
D. ( | bond І Е: ary 1 
ГА ist, N | 1.000 00 4 
I: ( | I 
Not J. W. H | г. 7.3 y | 
le | i Ma r 
l Í per І s 
Colun in Universit 1431 Chapir eet ,875 00 
Not xter I Marcl 
1888, (a. 1 4 
875 00 4 
Interest paid to Mar 1889 д 
( 
FARNHAM Fi 3 
Che реа! nd Ol Cat bor No. 2164 1.000 00 
Da F N y 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 1 1, N 0 1.000 00 В 
CAI FUN А 
Che sapeake and Ohio Canal bond. N 4 j 1,000 00 
WiLLIE E. Еп FUN 
Note of Wil F. Nasl D ) 
16 wi nt (a iva I 


1.000 00 
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SCHEDULE “ D.” 


Investments of the Corcoran Endowment. 


Bonps : 
Cincinnati municipal coupon bonds, interest Тү; per cent., рау- 
able January and July, Nos. 2864 to 2881, 8298 to 3299. 5015, 
7576, 7583, 7591, 7595, 7689, each $1,000 д $31,000 00 


Interest colleeted to January, 1889 
United States registered fours, interest payable Janu- 
ary, April, July, and October, Nos. 65567 to 65570, 
112,936, 112,937, 112,938, each $100 $700 00 


Nos. 121, 


81177, 92533, euch $1,000 d 1,000 00 


-—-— 4,700 00 


57162, 66 


Interest collected to April, 1889 
District of Columbia thre« -sixty-fives, interest payable 
February and August: 


Registered, Nos. 3162, 8168, 3164. 3450, 4018, each 


$1,000 а 3 - 5.000 00 

Coupons Nos. 16156, 27291, each $500 Е 1.000 00 
I 1 

Nos. 2861, 8229, 3230, , 6755, 7179, 7373, each $50 350 00 


6,350 00 
Interest collected to February, 1889 
City of Warsaw bonds, interest 6 per cent., payable annually, 
July Ist, Nos. 109, 110, each $100 < ^n 200 00 
Interest collected to July, 1888. 
Church of the Covenant bonds, interest 5 per cent., 
payable January and July: 
Nos. 187 to 190, each $1,000 ER 1,000 00 
Nos. 32 to 35, each $100 100 00 
—— 4,400 00 


Interest collected to January 1, 1889. 


Par value of bonds š E 16,650 00 
Nores 

Two notes of Major T. B. Ferguson, of $10,000 each, 

dated July 31, 1886, payable in two and three years, 

respectively, with interest at 5 per cent. per annum, 

payable emi-annually, secured by deed of trust on 

sub lot 102, square 212 ЖЫ» 20,000 00 


Interest paid to January 21, 1889. 


Carried forward .... -----------$20,000 00 $46,650 00 


NEL 


| ( Lost T la Nov й l 

54 $9,000, due Nove er 2] 885 

00 Ma 1 967 

N 1323 I t N. W 93.000 00 

| l M 389 | 

1 І M 88 

6 ] | 

Ar і 


| і y: N I 
per І у y 
| i, a L ( 
iare 690 7.900 00 
1 Ма 1 8 
l'wo 1 G | $1,440 ited 
April 188 " ve - 
5px i | i 
pa І u d 1 ] ` t 
A t 34, Tut div W 
Mi 2.880 00 
1 Xy 6, 188 1 | 
led 
N ot f Mi Ма } Ма 1 Мау 10. 188 
paya yen ih inte і I | 
innur i -annua 1 
и 14, 45, 4 үре 
Height 1.000 00 
Interest paid to M 0, 188 


100 і at | 
L. | l paya 1 I L 1 by 

deed of trust on lot 3, Lanier Heights 1,200 00 
Int« paid to D 1 ( 858 

Note of Rud Gold nid 8 1 Sidnev J 

Watt l у 1 88. pa 8 

with I 6 per « I Al 1 I le 

emi-anr МІ; 1 | Í | М 

1: uare 444 Е > 2 000 00 
Interest paid to February 13, 1889 

Carried forward $57,580 00 $46,650 00 


520,000 00 $46.650 00 


2442 


AEREA 


зада 


Brought forward 
Note of W. R. Wilson, dated March 97, 1889 pay- 


able іг one year, with interest at 6 per cent per an- 


$57,580 $00 46,650 00 


num, | ble semi-annu tere lorsed аз 
paid to April 15, 1889), secured by deed of trust on 
lot 18, Rutledge Willson’s subdivision of part of 
square north of 177 (1607 T street 


Note of Mrs. Martha J. Coston, dated May 1, 1888, 
payable in one year, with interest at 6 per cent. per 
annum, payable semi annually, secured by deed of 
trust on lot 11, block 4, Howard Unive rsity subdi- 
vision of Effingham Place (** Villa Coston 

Extended for two years from May 1,1889; inter 
est paid to May 1, 1889 
Note of Wm. F. Holtzman, dated April 16, 1888, 


payable in three years, with interest at 5 per cent. 


per annum, payable semi-annually, secured by deed 
of trust on east 31 feet 5 inches of lot 5, in square 
253, No. 1321 F street N. W 
Interest paid to April 16, 1889. 
Note of Faculty of National Medical College—J. Ford 
Thompson, M. D., president, and A. Е 


M. D., dean—dated July 1, 1887, with interest at 5 


A. King, 


per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually ; $250 
to be paid annually as a sinking fund for red: mp- 
tion of notes š 
Interest paid to January 1, 1889. 
Note of the Columbian Unive rsity, dated September 


20, 1882, payable in one year, with interest at 5 per 


cent. per annum, payable sen -annually, secured by 
deed of trust оп Law Building and No. 222 Third 
street - - - «» - - 
Purchased from Nation 
Note of the Columbian Universi 


26, 1882, payable in one year, with interest at 5 per 


Savings Bank 


| 


‚ dated September 


cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, secured by 
deed of trust on original lots 9, 10, 11, and part of 
12, square 222 (University Building and grounds) 
Purchased from Riggs & Co. March 96, 1888. 
Note of H. H. Barker (assumed by the Columbian 
University), dated April 9, 1881, payable in three 


years, with interest at 6 per cént per annum, pay- 


able semi-annually, secured by deed of trust on sub 
lots 5 and 6, square 250 (Preparatory School Build- 


ing) КОСА е BER " 
Purchased from the Louise Home April 9, 1888. 


Carried forward ............ 


2,000 00 


2.000 00 


9,500 00 


10,000 00 


16,000 00 


15,000 00 


› 000 00 


Notes from individua ibs er 9.125 00 


ScHEDULE “ E." 


° - 2) 
Miscellaneous Investments : 
District of ( 1 I q 
ти 1 ы 
Thre« xt у inter paya Fi nd Au- @ 
ist, № 16 1665 ich $500 82.000 00 5 
N 7881 a SS ach $8500 100 00 
— r $2,100 00 
Inte ] ! үгү 1. 1889 del 
a 


€ H e No ve shar 00 00 Ж 
Divid 8 | ]t A] | 56409 : 
[wo not M [ іл G. Ha $950 en { it 
1886, payable ( I w I у у i д 
м 6 per ce | i n, payable in i о e, 
t 49, Lanier Heights 500 00 
In paid to M 7, 1889 Ti душ ıotes ex- 

Note of Wm. Е. H d Ay 1888, payabl d 
hri ea witl at 5 1 p innum, pay ble ^ 
semi-annually cured by deed « ist ist 31 feet 5 inc 14 
f lot 5, in s аге 253. No. 1321 F street N. W. 4 500 00 4) 

| est paid to April 16, 1889 

Note of William A. Johnson, dated O 20, 188 T 
tore e yea wi І N I per annum, payal 
semi-an \ cured by 1 k 4, Belal 
Нсіс 688 38 % 

Purchased from proceeds r f Rev. Alex. Crummell, D. D В 
e 


Inter 


st paid to April 20, 1889 7: 
| я 


to 


Brought forward $4,288 38 


Donation from Hon. Gardiner Greene Hu 


Cosmos Club bonds, interest 5 per cent., payable June 
and December, Nos. 113 to 117, each $100 $500 00 
Interest collected to Dec« 


г, 1888, 
Pennsylvania Т lephone Company 
Certificate No. 1435, for 12 shares ; par value, $50 
each Y 600 00 


Dividends paid to April 1, 1889 - 1,100 00 


SiNKING Коко MEDICAL FACULTY NOTE 


Received from Dr. A. F. A. King, Dean $250 00 
This amount invested in bonds of th« Church of the Cove- 
nant. 
RECAPITULATION. 
Investments of the Scholarships _.___.. - $23,875 00 
Investments of the Corcoran Endowment 4 TT 170,289 13 
Investments of the Sinking Fund, Medical Faculty Note i 250 00 


Miscellaneous investments 5,388 88 


Total а. $199,802 51 
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REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


To the Corp ration of the Columbian Unive 78141, 
1 3 


GENTLEMEN: Тһе Auditing Cominittee have examined the 
bonds, notes, &c., « xhibiting the investments of the moneys 
pertaining to the various endowment funds and the miscel- 
laneous securities of the Corporation now in the hands of 
the Treasurer, and find the foregoing schedules to be correct, 
and that the bonds, ќе. are now safely kept in the vaults of 
the National Safe Deposit Company. 

We have also carefully examined the foregoing statements 
of receipts and expenditures during the year ending May 
31, 1889, and balances, and find the same to be correct and 
to agree with the vouchers. 

Henry BEARD. 
J. ORMOND WILSON. 
E. 


J NO. GIVEN. 


| 
1 
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Annual Financial Report of the Medical Department of the 
Columbian University from March 15th, 1888, to March 22d, 
1889. 


1888 
March 15. Cash balance remaining from last account $788 70 
Sep. 29. Borrowed from the Columbian University to pay 
arrears of taxes on Medical Building 2 2,000 00 
1889 
March 22. Receipts from lecture fees, &e., to date . 6,580 00 
Total receipts ы 
= “ Total payments to date 8,592 88 
Balance on hand uS $775 82 


The expenditure of $8,592.88 may be summarily itemized as 
follows: 


To Columbian University, for interest on building loan and pay- 


ment of sinking fund is iiia aj е 8750 00 
Arrears of taxes on Medical Building А 1,939 46 
Salaries of seven professors and two demonstrators а 1,320 00 
Repairs and additional fixtures to building : 171 26 


Running expenses for the year, including fuel, gas, electric light, 


janitor, printing, stationery, postage, advertising, fire insur 


ance, water rent, catalogues, prizes, diplomas, commencement 


с 
2 


expenses, and numerous sundries_______ ықы 


X 

t$ 
ж 
o6 


Total expenditure, as above stated 


Respectfully submitted by 
А. Е. А. Kina, M. D., Dean. 


EN 


Annual Financial Report of the Dental Di partment of the Co- 


lumbian University from Marci 15th, 1888, to March 22d, 


6 93 1 


981 07 


The expenditure of $1,281.07 may be summarily iter d аз 
ollows 
onlaries of six professi 5600 00 
Sala vd nstrat rom October, 1888, t 
Fi ۷ ll %45 p 10ntl five months 
1 1 ` >! 
Dental materials for Infirmary я 
: 4 
Sundry running expenses 288 20 ; 


xpenditure 


желі ср hn tg xou 
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